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1922 Prepares for 1923 


BY C. J. STARK 





1 ORMAL business progress was resumed in 1922. In brief, this 
8} is the outstanding contribution to the commercial development 
vai of the nation that is to be drawn from the activities and events 
| of the past year. Not since 1913 has the trend of fundamental 
i conditions been more unmistakably in the direction of sound 

Pal and orderly business development. The war years manifestly 
SS may be set aside as periods of abnormal stimulation and of dis- 
torted standards of commerce. In 1919 the effect of the terrific revulsion of 
industry geared to the highest pitch of war speed, suddenly reduced to a peace- 
time basis, left initiative dulled and achievement stifled. Then followed the wild 
inflation of 1920 which rendered the business structure so vulnerable to the collapse 
in 1921 to the lowest depths of depression that modern history can record. Now 
1922 has come along bringing into play once more the inherent qualities of energy, 
resourcefulness and persistent courage of an enterprising people. 








In no sense is the past year to be adjudged a satisfactory one. Actually, it was 
disappointing in financial returns, stabilized values and efficient production which 
comprise true prosperity. No 12-month period in recent times has been so replete 
with unsettling and obstructive factors. For this situation, nationwide strikes, 
particularly the prolonged cessation in the coal mining industry, largely were respon- 
sible. The coal strike stands forth as the most disastrous single influence of the 
year industrially. The attendant consequences served to bolster temporarily per- 
haps, passing wartime standards of wages and service and to emphasize the termi- 
nation of the cycle of healthy deflation extending over eighteen months. Their 
effect was to give impetus to a period of secondary inflation of production costs. 
How far this new movement is to run will determine the economic solidity of indus- 
trial conditions of the near future. 


The iron and steel industry definitely has set its face to the future. No industry 
has shown in a more substantial way, the revival of faith and courage. More new 
capacity in iron and steel was laid down and more plans for extensions formulated 
in 1922 than in any year since the war. The country at large and especially its in- 
dustrial life may take guidance from this tested leadership in preparing for the 
opportunities of tomorrow. 





Measured critically by its record of business achievement, 1922 stands forth 


essentially as a period of preparation; 1923 should prove to be one of realization. 












Railroads Use Most Steel in 1922 


Iron Trade Review's Second Annual Analysis of Steel Consumption by Principal Groups 


Show Some Interesting Facts Concerning Demands of Past Year—Official 
Returns Received from 70.88 Per Cent of Producing Capacity 


N THE distribution of the finished 

rolled steel output of the country 

during 1922, the railroads over- 
whelmingly took first rank. Figures 
compiled by Iron Trave Review, from 
reports from 26 steel companies rep- 
resenting 7088 per cent of the coun- 
try'’s ingot capacity, indicate that these 
companies took 24.84 per cent of the 
finished rolled steel output for the 
year, 

The next important consuming field 
during 1922 was the group comprising 
requirements for the production, trans- 
portation and storage of oil, gas and 
water. This great division of the 
country’s requirements rose to unpre- 
cedented prominence during the past 
year, absorbing 14.84 per cent of the 
finished rolled steel produced. 

Third place is occupied by the re- 
quirements for all buildings and 
bridges aside from railroad structures. 
‘This group consumed 11.84 per cent of 
the finished steel output during 1922. 

Automotive requirements, including 
the steel for motor cars, motor trucks, 
tractors, airplanes, etc. took fourth 
‘place with a total of 8.98 per cent. 
Exports took fifth place, accounting 
for 7.82 per cent of the total output. 
The food container industry reached 
large proportions, occupying sixth 
place with 4.16 per cent of the total. 

Among the industries which ab- 
sorbed much less than their normal 
proportion of steel were the shipbuild- 
ing, agricultural equipment and ma- 
chinery and hand tool industries. Ship- 
building during the year required only 


0.98 per cent of the total. Produc- 
tion of agricultural equipment took 
2.47 per cent of the total. To the 


machinery and hand tool field went 
2.83 per cent. The demands of street 
railway construction were 1.11 per 
cent. The tonnage reported in “all 
other requirements” embraced the re- 
maining 21.12 per cent of the grand 
total of the year’s distribution. 
Railroad purchases were not re- 
ported by producers as a single figure 
and the 24.84 percentage repre- 
sents the .total of the various 
forms of railroad consumption 


which have been included. The Se) 


wailroads took 3,856,718 gross 
tons of finished steel for rail- 


BY E. C. KREUTZBERG 








OW the steel output of the 

country was divided among 
principal consuming industries in 1922 
is shown graphically by the appor- 
tionment of the ingot below. A 
similarly apportioned ingot on the 
opposite page shows the estimated 
normal relationships of the various 
groups as determined by Iron Trave 
REVIEW one year ago. 
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road stiuctural, track work, for cars 
and locomotives from 26 companies 
controlling 70:88 per cent of the total 
ingot capacity. To this total must 
be added the railroad percentage of the 
steel that went into machinery and 
hand tools. Of the 457,338 gross ton 
reported by these companies as hav- 
ing gone into machinery and hand tools 
during 1922, it may be figured that 
approximately 35 per cent, or 160,068 
gross tons, went directly or indirectly 
to the railroads. The railroad total 
for 1922, therefore, reported by com- 
panies controlling 70.88 per cent of 
the ingot capacity was 4,016,786 gross 
tons, or 24.84 per cent of the total of 
16,168,549 gross tons of steel dis- 
tributed by these companies. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that. if the companies 
not reporting supplied steel to the 
railroads in the same proportion as 
those making returns to Iron TRADE 
Review, railroad consumption in all 
during 1922 was approximately 5,667,- 
000 gross tons. 

In this connection it was estimated 
by Iron Trapve Review last January 
that the normal requirements of the 
railroads could be regarded as 6,355,- 
357 to 6,810,714 gross tons, or 19.86 
to 22.57 per cent of the country’s 
normal finished rolled steel capacity 
of 32,000,000 gross tons. On a ca- 
pacity production of 32,000,000 gross 
tons of finished material, the 1922 rail- 
road portion of 24.84 per cent of the 
total would be approximately 8,948,- 
800 tons. 

The 1922 requirements for the oil, 
gas and water group were much larger 
than previously had been considered 
the normal proportion for this con- 
suming division. Last year it was 
estimated that of a capacity produc- 
tion of 32,000,000 gross tons, tons, 2,- 
482,142 gross tons or 7.75 per cent 
should go to the oil, gas and water 
industry. During 1922, companies con- 
trolling 70.88 per cent of the country’s 
total ingot capacity supplied 2,398,910 
gross tons to this consuming group. 

If the remaining companies 


furnished steel in the same pro- 

® portion, the finished rolled total 
that went into oil, gas and 
water requirements during 1922 
3,384,450 


was approximately 
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Steel Shape, Plate and Bar Consumption 
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tons. Export demand accounted for much 
less than its normal percentage in 
1922. A year ago it was estimated 
that of the total finished capacity of 
32,000,000 gross tons, 4,299,107 gross 
tons or 13.43 per cent, should go an- 
nually into the export field. During 
1922, companies having 70.88 per cent 
of the ingot capacity exported 7.82 
per cent of their output. 

Total building in 1922, including 
railroad and all other structures ab- 
sorbed 13.50 per cent of production. 
This represented 2,182,647 tons on the 
basis of the companies reporting. Of 
the full indicated steel production in 
1922 it was 3,080,000. Had capacity 
production been obtained in 1922, 13.50 
per cent would have amounted to 4,- 
320,000. One year ago it was estimated 
that the normal requirements for build- 
ing work were approximatcly 5,000,000 
tons annually. 

The 1,451,632 gross tons reported as 
having been shipped to the automo- 
tive industry by companies controlling 
70.88 per cent of the country’s ingot 
capacity, may be expanded to 2,048,000 
gross tons to represent the approxi- 
mate total taken by that entire in- 
dustry during 1922. 

Machinery and hand tools absorbed 
457,338 gross tons for the 26 com- 
panies reporting or at the rate of 
645,200 tons for the entire industry. 

Agricultural implement production 
absorbed 399,607 gross tons from the 
companies reporting, or approximately 
563,800 gross tons of the total 1922 
output. The food container in- 
dustry in accounting for 672,- « 
770 gross tons from 70.88 per © 
cent of the industry, may be 
estimated as approximating a 
total consumption for the year 





of 949,200 gross tons. Shipbuilding in 
1922 took 158,106 gross tons from various 
producing interests representing 70.88 
per cent of the country’s total steel in- 
got capacity. 

In addition to showing the distri- 
bution of steel by consuming indus- 
tries, Iron Trape Review's study also 
affords a close approximation of the 
total finished steel output for 1922. On 
the basis of 16,168,549 gross tons for 
companies possessing 70.88 per cent 
ot ingot capacity, it would appear 
that the total finished steel output of 
the eountry was around 22,811,000 
gross tons in 1922. 

None of the figures set forth in 
this analysis of steel consumption in 
1922 are to be regarded as strictly 
accurate. When Iron Trapve Review 
undertook to secure information on 
actual distribution during 1922, it was 
with the realization that very few 
companies were in a position to make 
accurate reports because of the lack 
of complete records. It was requested 
that the figures should be approximat- 
ed as closely as possible and that 
the various companies should use their 
best judgment in making the divisions 
by consuming classifications. While it 
is known that the figures were pre- 
pared with care by most of the com- 
panies reporting, it is not unlikely that 
some of the tonnage included in “All 
other requirements” should have been 
included in one or more of the other 
classifications. In fact, it is likely 
that the “All other” classification may 

contain some steel which went 

into the manufacture of bolts, 
’ nuts, rivets or other products 
which the steel manufacturers 
were unable to trace down to 
the ultimate consuming classi- 
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Distribution by Percentage of Output of Finished Steel in 1922 


Shown by Consuming Groups and by Individual Product 
Based on Reports of Companies Controlling 70.88 Per Cent of Country’s Steel Ingot Capacity 





Angle bars, Barsand Hoops, Black All other All other 
steel ties and shapes bands plates black finished 
Heavy Light other track Structural under andcotton for plateand Tubing Wire steel 
rails, rails, accessories, Plates, shapes, 3-inch, ties, tinning, sheets, and pipe, products, products, Totals, Totals, 


gross ton gross ton gross ton grosston gross ton grosston gross ton gross ton gross ton gross ton gross ton gross ton grosston net ton 


1. Railroad structural 


DE Dedesctces ¢° Lestat Wheat  ehats 84,606 46,835 62,132 301 734 3,987 23,000 21,164 26,305 269,064 301,352 
2. Other buildings and 

bridges ........-. 1,984 1,085 562 296,899 745,532 385,703 39,763 6,606 129,143 130,536 59,548 116,222 1,913,583 2,143,213 
3. Railroad track work 1,267,508 24,087 414,788 6,448 244 35,335 D . ¢6940 . sbeude>. rvawen 705 31,451 1,780,570 1,994,238 
4. Street railway con 

struction .......+- 110,381 390 12,948 3,814 251 7,451 ee ss tee Gare © sages 7,057 26,990 178,668 200,108 
5. Automotive vehicles 

(motor cars, motor 

trucks, tractors, air- 

DD Waaee 2 sence 41 3 200,821 Gaaer Geers (OR R8 4k es 501,992 18,900 74,533 25,730 1,451,632 1,625,828 
6. ailway cars and 

locomotives .... 186 21 326 737,220 335,487 385,687 Bene * seece 120,421 32,288 19,197 167,747 1,807,084 2,023,934 


7. Oil, gas and water 
requirements (pipe, 


Exports ......--+- 221,438 31,528 19,498 129.975 78,821 103,034 16,460 62,670 254,480 110,419 223,825 14,197 1,266,342 1,418,303 
All other require- 
SIRCTIES. cccccccecses 
Totals, gross tons.. 1,621,006 135,637 473,162 2,375,186 1,669,029 2,495,808 288,080 834,912 1,774,767 2,108,635 1,634,244 758,083 16,168,549 
Totals, net tons.... 1,815,527 151,913 529,941 2,660,208 1,869,312 2,795,305 322,650 935,101 1,987,739 2,361,672 1,830,354 849,053 18,108,775 


tanks, etc.) deevane 134 19 29 560,969 109,406 91,524 14,388 10,816 172,485 1,336,179 72,205 30,756 2,398,910 2,686,779 
8. Machinery and hand 

OOD becuse vemeeas 187 840 50 56,018 20,410 305,731 9,965 ..... 5,079 3,303 46,579 9,176 457,338 $12,219 
9. Agricultural equip 

Me Jadendssan?e 604 60 64 20,941 13,437 64,545 - arr 25,728 9,000 248,985 9,423 399,607 447,560 
a eed Geeeeeeeiess chee eens whe be 3,855 125 6,410 38,443 606,217 ae ostel 16,300 125 672,770 753,502 
1. Shipbuilding ...... x 53. sudan 81,877 36,725 32,049 , arr 4,987 900 1,371 106 158,106 177,079 
? 
3 


18,579 77,553 24,894 191,743 259,779 490,430 69,092 147,869 548,196 444,110 842,775 299,855 3,414,875 3,824,660 
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fication. It became apparent also, after be devised than that used in the pres- as the best approximation obtainable 
the work had been gotten under way that ent study. As the compilation stands, at this time. Undoubtedly, as the 
a better classification probably could however, its figures may be taken’ study is pursued more perfect results 





Iron Trade Review Develops Consumption Statistics 
O NE year ago Iron Trade next effort in this direction should these to be returned for further 


Review undertook to show be a compilation, not of estimates, particulars. Other reports were 
Lage the finished — et poe os by con- net wosdived te diese foc ene, Doe 
ut of the coun no y ; ml 
dtotted to pag As con- In April, Iron Trade Review spite some necessary Sees, 
suming industries. The figures submitted this proposition to the however, Iron Trade Review is 
were not set forth as being exact, directors of the American Iron able to present herewith a com- 
as up to that time no survey of and Steel institute for approval, pilation of the steel distribution 
the entire steel distribution by with the result that favorable ac- during 1922 of 26 steel companies 
consuming classifications ever had _— tion was taken by that body. As- which control 70.88 per cent of 
been made. The figures merely surances of co-operation also were the entire ingot capacity of the 
represented the best estimates obtained from many important country. 
which it was possible to make at steel companies. In November, Iron Trade Review takes this 
that time. therefore, Iron Trade Review sent opportunity to express its appre- 
Following the publication of the out forms to all of the principal ciation of the co-operation extend- 
“normal distribution figures” a steel producers, with the request ed by the directors of the Amer- 
year ago, there developed a great that they report, by consuming ican Iron and Steel institute and 
deal of interest in this subject of classifications, their estimated total by the many steel companies mak- 
distribution.. The distribution fig- 1922 finished ‘steel output. These ing reports, which have made 
ures were used before the Inter- companies were asked to include possible a valuable addition to the 
state Commerce commission and all of their output with the ex- existing statistics of the steel in- 


in many other ways. Many steel ception of semifinished steel sold dustry. Likewise Iron Trade Re- 
companies wrote letters requesting for further conversion into finished view here repeats what was said 
additional information, It speedily rolled products. one year ago and on various oc- 
became apparent that a beginning In response, reports were re- casions since, that it proposes to 
had been made in an investigation ceived from all but a compara- carry forward year by year the 
which might be developed with re- tively few steel companies. Un- analysis of the distribution of steel 
sulting great value not only to fortunately, some of the reports by consuming industries, which it 
steel producers and consumers, did not show divisions by consum- originated in 1921 and has been 
but to the public as a whole. It ing classifications and sufficient presenting exclusively in its an- 
was proposed, therefore, that the time has not been available for nual statistical number. 
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will be forthcoming next year and in cent to 8.61 per cent; plates from 14.60 per 
succeeding years since certain large Consumption Demands cent to 11.23 per cent; structural shapes 
companies have decided to maintain - from 10.20 per cent to 8.61 per cent and 
from this time forth regular records by Industries In 1922 hoops, bands and cotton ties from 2.50 
of the distribution of their steel out- Based on Returns from 70.88 Per Cent per cent to 2.10 per cent. The gains 
put by consuming classifications. of Producing Capacity were in rails to 14.74 per cent from 8.10 
A study of the production figures of Gross Tons per cent the preceding year; in skelp to 
finished steel show variances in the per- " Percentage 13.06 per cent from 10.10 per cent; in 
centage relation of the individual prod- Total of total wire rods to 10.59 per cent from 9.75 per 
uct to the total output which correspond Classification cent, in sheets to 10.23 per cent from 
in a way to the fluctuations of demand Buildings and 9.75 per cent, in black plates for tinning 
among the various consuming groups. As EE vogses 3,079,485 13.50 to 6.09 per cent from 4.50 per cent, 
an example, in the prosperous year of Railroad track and in all other finished products to 11.48 
1920 it is shown that the principal prod- EE vse ec antes 2,511,491 11.01 per cent from 10.50 per cent. 
ucts in demand with relation to the total Street railway In the accompanying table, a compari- 
finished steel output were merchant’ bars, construction 253,202 1.11 son by individual finished product in per- 
vlates, structural shapes and skelp. The Automotive ve- centages of the total mill output in the 
percentages of the total of finished steel ES ee 2,048,427 8.98 years of 1920 and 1921 is given. The 
production in 1920 supplied by these vari- Railway cars and increases of the proportionate tonnages of 
ous products were 20.75 in the case of locomotives .. 2,550,269 11.18 several products in the poor production 
merchant bars, 14.60 in plates, 10.20 in Oil, gas and water 3,385,152 14.84 year of 1921 as against the good year of 
structural shapes and 10.10 in skelp. The Machinery and 1920 are set forth concisely as follows: 
percentages of the other leading products hand tools ... 645,551 2.83 
for that year were as follows: Sheets, Agricultural im- 1920 1921 
9.75, wire rods, 9.75, rails, 8.10, black plements ...... 563,431 2.47 Per Cent Per Cent 
plates for tinning, 4.50, hoops, bands and Food containers. 948,937 4.16 ie a ae ae 14.74 8.10 
cotton ties, 2.50 and all other finished Shipbuilding 223,547 0.98 Structural shapes........ 8.61 10.20 
products, 10.50. Exports ........ 1,783,820 7.82 | a 10.59 9.75 
Some interesting changes from the pro- All others ..... 4,817,683 21.12 Skelp . ....--eeeeeeeeeees 13.06 10.10 
portionate relationship of the different —_— Merchant bars ......... 10.59 20.75 
products to the total output are shown 22,811,000 100.00 Hoops, bands and cotton 
in the 1921 figures of production cover- Total all railroad 5,667,000 24.84 wom cocccccossesscsose 2.10 2.50 
ing a period of poor business conditions Plates .........++++0e0: 11.23 14.60 
in the steel industry. Those lines show- Sheets ......seeeeeeeees 10.23 9.75 
ing gains in percentage of the total fin- chant bars, hoops, bands and cotton ties Black plates for tinning. 6.09 4.50 
ished output from the preceding year and plates. The sharpest loss was in All other finished prod- 
were rails, wire rods, skelp, sheets and merchant bars which fell from 20.75 per UCTS eee ence eee eeeees 11.48 10.50 
black plates for tinning; those which cent in 1920 to 10.59 per cent in 1921. 
lost ground were structural shapes, mer- Structural shapes declined from 10.20 per Total .................. 100.00 100.00 
AVUMOUUATVENUUIALUVUUUUOULENUUESIVUUUUOUULAUUAQUAUEQUQUOGEOEDUEUTOOLSTOEONELUYULEOUURLLUENEUNUTUCOONUEPOLGASULUU UNTO UUOELOUUOOEUUUUUU UU UADTOLOOSUEUUULEOEOETUEUEUDOEEONT TOTAAL CTE 
Distribution in ‘Tons of Output of Finished Steel in 1922 
Shown by Consuming Groups and by Individual Product 
Based on Reports of Companies Controlling 70.88 Per Cent of Country’s Steel Ingot Capacity 
Angle bars, Bars and Black All other 
steel ties and shapes Hoops, plates Allother Tubing finished 
Heavy Light other track Structural under bands and for blackplate and Wire steel 
rails rails accessories Plates shapes 33-inch cottonties tinning andsheets pipe ptoducts products Total 
1. Railroad structural 
St. ccoeenesescse 69060  e0d80 s8600 3.57 2.81 2.49 0.11 0.09 0.22 1.09 1.30 3.47 1.66 
2. Other buildings and 
LLP ERE KL EXELE 0.12 0.80 0.12 12.50 44.67 15.45 13.80 0.79 7.28 6.19 3.64 15.33 11.84 
3. Railroad track work... 78.19 17.76 87 .66 0.28 0.01 Se 6seke been || ecthd lene 0.04 4.15 11.01 
4. Street railway construc- 
Seite 6 « ecb eS Ceecccces 6.81 0.29 2.74 0.16 0.01 0.30 Oe . “dcesc Oude - sovece 0.43 3.56 1.11 
5. Automotive vehicles 
(motor cars, motor 
trucks, tractors, aero- 
SENENGD, OtC.) cccvcccoce eesce O.G8 1 (s laesas 8.46 1.32 21.07 58.48 Nests 28.28 0.90 4.56 3.39 8.98 
6. Railway cars and loco- 
DEE wes ovccubeece 0.01 0.02 0.07 31.03 20.10 15.45 S.a.  endes 6.79 1.53 1.17 22.14 11.18 
7, Oil, gas and water 
requirements (pipe, 
SS GN ans scvtesuna 0.01 0.01 0.01 23.61 6.56 3.67 4.99 1.30 9.72 63.36 4.42 4.06 14.84 
8. Machinery and hand ; 
ee 0.01 0.62 0.01 2.36 1.22 12.25 S.46 “wees 0.29 0.16 2.85 1.21 2.83 
9. Agricultural equipment 0.03 0.04 0.01 0.88 0.81 2.58 S.FF = :iwtars 1.45 0.43 15.24 1.24 2.47 
PEED occccs conse... 60606 , Redes 0.16 0.01 0.26 13.34 72.61 Rae -* wenns 1.00 0.02 4.16 
32) Shipbuildia@ .......2.  seees OE ~“seses 3.45 2.20 1.28 O.88 s csae 0.28 0.04 0.08 0.01 0.98 
Pere Te 13.67 23.24 4.12 5.47 4.72 4.13 5.71 7.54 14.34 5.24 13.70 1.87 7.82 
13. All other requirements 1.15 57.18 5.26 8.07 15.56 19.65 23.98 17.70 30.89 21.06 51.57 39.55 21.12 
BOM . icks be baagy << 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00. 100.00 100.00 100.00 

















Competition Spurs Steel Merger 


Consolidations of Large Independent Companies Following Recent Lean Business Years 
Are the Result of Unequal Operating Conditions—Steel Corporation's Command- 
ing Position Is Shown by Earning Statements—Causes Are Analyzed 


O YEAR since the historic pe- 
N riod of amalgamations of nu- 

merous individual plants and 
combinations of plants which immedi- 
ately preceded the formation of the 
United States Steel Corp. in 1901 saw 
so many plans brought forward for 
the merging of important iron and 
steel companies as the twelve months 
just past. Some of these proposals 
were carried out on a scale that 
promises to have a material bearing 
on the conduct of the iron and steel 
industry of the future; others for vari- 
ous causes failed of successful com- 
pletion but left certain of these prop- 
erties under such control and in such 
a receptive position that their ulti- 
mate inclusion in some form of com- 
bination remains a reasonable probabil- 
ity of the near future. 

All the companies figuring in these 
various negotiations have belonged to 
the so-called independent group or 
those in no way related to or owned 
by the United States Steel Corp., rep- 
resenting in all, substantially 60 per 
cent of the steel ingot capacity of the 
United States. 

Manifestly, some potent ‘underlying 
forces have been driving these com- 
panies into closer alliance with each 
other. What these forces are and how 
they have come to the point of great- 
est effect at this time requires a care- 
ful analysis of the conditions that have 
surrounded the manufacture of steel 
in this country in recent years. 

The war, in several ways, exerted an 
abnormal stimulus upon the industry. 
This was inevitable because of the char- 
acter of steel as a prime essential of 
modern warfare and the prodigious 
quantities in which it is required. The 
allies far outclassed by Germany in 
available tonnage especially after the 
subjugation of Belgium and the oc- 
cupation of industrial northeastern 
France turned to this country as the 
one haven of supply in all the world 
open to them. In one form or an- 
other they demanded practically every 
ton of steel that could be spared from 
commercial needs at home and abroad 
and begged for more, seemingly with- 
out regard to cost. This situation con- 
tinued unrestrained for more than two 
years and was modified only in degree 
when the United States entered the 


BY A. O. BACKERT 





Annual Ingot Capacity 
Leading Companies 


Gross Tons 
Steel Corporation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Bae ccces 7,500,000 
Corp. 3,000,000 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2,200,000 
Republic Iron & Steel Co... 1,400,000 
Inland Steel Co. — = 1,200,000 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co..... 1,140,000 
Wheeling Steel Corp.......... 1,000,000 
Steel & Tube Co. of America.. 860,000 
American Rolling Mill Co...... 675,000 
United Alloy Steel Corp....... 636,000 
Pittsburgh Steel Co........... 620,000 
FE ere a 612,000 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co.. 500,000 
OO ee 10,000,000 

Pt NE ecudwondeces é 55,000,000 











added its tre- 
already 


war in April, 1917 and 
mendous requirements to those 
sought, finally making imperative the 
rationing of steel and the control of 
prices. 

Under this unparalleled impetus ex- 
pansion of the steel capacity of the 
country went forward at a rapid rate. 
From 1914 to 1919 the steel ingot ca- 


pacity of the United States was en- 
larged approximately 33 1/3 per cent 
or from about 39,200,000 tons to 51,- 


500,000 tons annually. In 1919, 700,000 
tons was added from new construction 
initiated during the final war year of 
1918. These enlargements of the war 
period were carried out at’ a rate of 
speed and under conditions that made 
their cost exceptionally high and many 
of these went into capital accounts on 
that basis. 


War Brings Important Changes 


As the result of the war period and 
its extraordinary influences, certain im- 
portant changes which have become al- 
most fundamental in character have been 
brought about in the economics of steel 
manufacture in this country. These 
have tended to draw the line of com- 
petition more tightly than ever before 
and they have served to magnify under 
the prevailing conditions the advantages 
held by certain companies, particularly 
the Steel corporation. 

Since the war or since 1918, the steel 
industry has had one good, one fair and 
two bad years in point of - financial re- 
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turn. The good year 1920, the 
fair one 1919 and the poor periods 1921 
and 1922. All the companies of 
the country hed a trying time in 1922. 
this probably 
year in 


was 
steel 
Considered in all 


was the 
tion of plants and in earnings in 


aspects, 
most disastrous opera- 

pro- 
portion to capacity that the steel indus- 
try ever had experienced. As an example, 
the Steel corporation in 1921 net 
earnings before dividends of $36,- 
617,017 which compares with $30,267,529 
in 1904 when its capacity was only about 
60 per cent of that at the present time, 
and with $23,496,768 in 1914. Bonded 


interest in the latter period was $4,600,000 


had 
only 


greater than in 1921. The Steel cor- 
poration, however, in 1921 fared much 
better than its competitors in the way 
of earnings after all charges before divi- 
dends with the exception of the Beth- 
Iéhem Steel Corp. ; 


A comparison of the earnings of lead- 
ing steel companies after all charges be- 
fore dividends had been deducted, for the 


years 1920, 1921 and partially for 1922 
would show the following results: 
1922 
Niné months 1921 1920 

U. S. Steel.$28,424,685 $36,617,017 $109,694,000 
Bethlehem. . Leone 10,332,804 14,458,000 
Midvale 3,348,802* 5,313,513" 12,424,919 
Lackawanna 652,852°T 3,384,876" 4,294,375 
Inland .... : 510,727 4,107,061 
Brier it. eeede 3,974,475* 3,269,188 
Youngstown 

Sheet aa. eecheces 
Steel & Tube 2,571,352° 6,315,209 
Republic 764,376" 5,665,242* 7,616,522 

* Deficit 6 months 

The better showing that the Stee} 
corporation is able to make under con 
ditions of poor business, at the present 


time, is further demonstrated by the 
fact that out of total earnings after all 
charges and before dividends in 1921 of 
eight leading companies representing in 
all over 60 per cent of the 
steel ingot capacity, it contributed 61 per 
The this group in 
were and the Steef 
this was $109,- 
compilation in 1921 
the same eight companies shows 
earnings of $26,552,000 as the net total 
after deducting the various deficits of six 
of these companies. The Steel corpora- 
tion’s earnings before dividends in 1921 


country’s 


earnings of 
$162,377,000 


portion of 


cent. 
1921 
corporation's 
694,000. <A _ similar 
for 


which were $36,617,017 represent 138 
per cent of this aggregate amount. 
This comparison emphasizes the in- 


finitely superior earning possibilities of 
the Steel corporation in a period of leas 
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Steel Corporation's Important Mills Are Widely Distributed 




































Steel Corporation Mills 


Pittsburgh:—98 sheet, 41 tin plate, 
41 bar, 29 twhe, 11 plate, 8 structural, 
4 rail, 3 wire. Total—220. 

Chicago :—48 tin plate, 22 sheet, 19 
bar, 6 plate, 4 wire, 3 rail, 2 strue- 








| tural. Total—104, 

@ 8 Newcastle, Pa.:—86 tin plate, 8 
BIRMINGHAM chest, 1 wire. Totel—06. 

8 Mills Wheeling:—41 tin plate, 12 sheet, 

| 7 tube. Total—60. 
Youngstown :—18 bar, 1 rail. Total 

—19. 
1 


Cleveland :—13 tube, 5 wire, 8 bar, 

1 rail, Total—22 
- Elmwood City, Ind.:—20 tin plate, 

2 tube, 1 bar. Total—23. 

Cambridge, O.:—11 sheet, 8 tin 
plate. Total—19. 

Birmingham, Ala.:—8 plate, 2 bar, 
1 structural, 1 rail, 1 wire. Total—8. 

Worcester, Mass.:—3 wire, 1 bar. 
Total—4. 

Philadelphia:—2 structural, 1 bar. 
Total—3. 

Duluth:—1 bar, 1 wire. Total—2. 

New Philadelphia:—23 sheet. 

Salem, O.:—1 wire. 

Syracuse:—2 tube. 

Anderson, Ind.:—1 wire. 

New Haven, Conn.:—1 wire. 

Trenton, N. J.:—1 wire. 

Allentown, Pa.:—1 wire. 

Grand Total Important Millse—619 

















ETE A 
Location of Steet corporation’s principal finishing mills is shown. Shaded portion shows area in which great bulk of the 
country’s steel is consumed 
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All Bethlehem Steel Corp. Mills Are Located in the East 

























: Bethlehem Steel Mills 





= | 
Bethlehem, Pa.:-——18 bar, 6 strue 
' tural, 1 rail Total—20 

Steelton, Pa.:—4 bar, 1 rail, 1 

' structural, Total—6 
1 == Johnstown, Pa.:—11 ber, 4 plate, 2 
-_ = structural, 1 rail, 1 wire. Total-—19. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 24 tin plate, 

8 sheet, 3 plate, 1 wire. Total-—86 
sf 


Buffalo:—® bar, 3 structural, 2 rail, 
1 plate. Total—15. 
Lebanon, Pa.:—11 bar 
Grand Total Important Mille—96 

















Location of principal finishing mills of Bethlehem Steel Corp.,the largesi independent producer is shown. Shaded portion 
shows area in which great bulk of the country’s steel is consumed . 
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business as contrasted with that of 
independent companies. Such an 
vantage stands forth clearly in the 
lative slump in ~ earnings which the 
various companies experienced from the 
prosperous year of 1920 to the depres- 
sion period of 1921. In a percentage 
way the difference is striking. Between 
1920 and 1921 the net earnings of the 
Steel corporation after all charges and 
hefore dividends, fell off 66-2/3 per cent; 
those of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 


the 
ad- 


re- 


Co., 143 per cent; of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., 180 per cent; of the Inland 
Steel Co., 88 per cent; of the Brier 
Hill Steel Co, 221 per cent; of the 


Steel & Tube Co.. of America 140 per 
cent; of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
147 per cent. The decline of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. was only 29 per cent or 
less than that of the Steel corporation it- 
self. This showing was an exceptional 
one, however, and was attributable to the 
large volume of business not of a com- 
parative steel works character such as 
shipbuilding which had been carried over 
in an incompleted stage from 1920, The 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., as generally un- 
derstood, embraces in its operations a 
variety of finished manufacture which 
the average steel plant does not pursue. 


Another measure of the Steel cor- 
poration’s earning capacity under the 
operating conditions that have prevailed 
in recent years in the steel industry is 
given by the rate per ton of ingots. In 
1919 the Steel corporation plants earned 
before dividends $4.45 per ton of ingots 
compared with $2.84 per ton earned by 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 43 
cents per ton earned by the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. In 1920 the earnings of the 
three companies per ton of ingots weré 
$5.70, $7.73 and $3.16 respectively; in 
1920 they were a net of $3.34 per ton for 
the Steel corporation, a deficit of $1.08 
per ton for the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
and a deficit of $8.01 per ton for the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 

The capitalization of various steel 
companies at present on the basis of 
tonnage produced offers some interesting 


facts. In 1921, the Steel corporation 
ha@ $24.60 in bonds and $28.60 in stocks 
outstanding or a total of $63.20 per 


ton of ingot capacity. The Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. before the absorption of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. and the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Co. had $28.10 
in bonds and $33.19, a total of $61.29; 
with the two latter companies included, 
the exhibit is $26.31 in bonds and $33.94 
in stocks, a total of $60.25. The Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. had $9.53 in 
bonds and $39.53 in stocks, a total of 
$48.81. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
in 1921 showed $45.60 in sotcks and noth- 
ing in bonds. The Brier Hill Steel Co. had 
$2 in bonds and $25 in stocks, a total of 
$27.60. This company recently voted to 
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issue $10,000,000 of new bonds which 
would add approximately $14.30 of capi- 
talization against each ton of ingot capac- 
ity. The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
by which it has been acquired has as- 
sumed this issue. 

These figures are somewhat misleading 
in the case of the Steel corporation for 
the position of this producer is more fav- 
orable than that indicated by the com- 
parison. This is by reason of the large 
undivided surplus which the leading in- 
terest now is carrying. At the end of 
1921 this was $508,926,957, more than 
half of which was in cash, on deposit or 
in marketable securities. This surplus is 
almost exactly equal to the common 
stock outstanding. None of the inde- 
pendent companies which make public 
their full financial condition has a sur- 
plus so large or so liquid in proportion 
to its ingot capacity. 

Competition Is The Key 

The key to the superior competitive 
position of the Steel corporation today 
unquestionably lies in its complete in- 
tegration particularly in coal and iron 
ore; in its numerous modernly equipped 
and widely diversified plants many of 
which are arranged for specialized pro- 
duction, and are well located both 
with respect to the chief market dis- 
tricts of the country and to sources 
of raw material; in its economies of 
operation permitted by the unification 
of its properties, the large scale of pro- 
duction and the skill of its directing 
personnel; and in its control of trans- 
portation agencies. 

Of the Steel corporation’s 619 mills 
engaged in producing the most im- 
portant lines such as plates, structural 
shapes, bars, sheets, tubes, wire, tin 
plate and rails, 598 are located in the 
great central western zone in which, 
by far the larger portion of the con- 
sumption or fabrication of steel in this 
country is concentrated today. This 
section stretches from the Pittsburgh 
district on the east to St. Louis on the 
west and from the shores of Lake 
Huron through Southern Wisconsin on 
the north to the Ohio river on the 
south. 

The drastic advances in freight 
rates in the past five years, amounting 
to from 80 to over 100 per cent—and 
applying both to raw materials and 
to finished product for the market, 
have added to the relative strength of 
the Steel corporation. The effect of 
these advances has been to circum- 
scribe the limits of and to localize 
competition, more or less. The nu- 
merous plants of the leading producer 
located closely to chief points of con- 
sumption, have enabled it to reap con- 
siderable advantage from this situation. 
Furthermore, the ore roads of the 
Steel corporation in Minnesota have 
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proved a source of greater revenue 
by reason of the rate advances where- 
as just the opposite effect has been 
created for the independent companies 
which, not only do not possess their 
own means of transportation but are 
obliged to pay an increased charge for 
the carriage of their chief material 
of manufacture. 


Just what these various elements of 
advantage represent in the aggregate 
per ton of steel produced, cannot be 
readily determined, Judge Gary testi- 
fied before the Lockwood commission 
at New York last summer under ex- 
amination stated the Steel corporation 
had a cost per ton of steel $3 lower 
than its competitors, as an outside fig- 
ure. This is probably a very con- 
servative statement, especially in the 
light of that shown by a comparison 
of the earning statements of the vari- 
ous steel companies for 1921. 


Various reasons for the joining of 
forces of various independent steel 
companies at this time have been set 
forth by those who have been active or 
have been instrumental in bringing to 
a head, the different negotiations for 


amalgamations. These relate to the 
value of consolidating raw material; 
to economies of operations, both in 


production and distribution; to a uni- 
fication of management and control 
over numerous plants; and other bene- 
fits and potentialities that go with 
operations on an enlarged scale. These 
are the things in which the Steel cor- 
poration by virtue of its form and 
scope, enjoys, especially under present- 


day conditions, a distinct advantage 
over individual management or con- 
trol. 


The conclusion is logical, therefore, 
that, in the final analysis, it is the 
equalization of competition that is the 
driving incentive for the various 
mergers which have been or now are 
being carried out. Hence, the ex- 
pressed fear of the federal trade com- 
mission that these combinations will 
tend to restrain competition, misses 
the main point. Actually, they should 
strengthen and intensify competition 
though perhaps altering its  preserit 
form. While control of numerous 
plants will be concentrated in fewer 
hands, the dominating position in the 
industry which the Steel corporation 
always has occupied, promises to be 
modified by the rise of larger cor- 
porations paralleling in a considerable 
way its own organization. 

The first important merger of the 
year to be announced was the acquisition 
of the properties of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
which took place under date of May -16. 


(Concluded on Page 14) 





Construction Gains Momentum 


Financial Conditions, Which Maintained Last Year, Exerted Restraining Influence 
on Blast Furnace, Open-Hearth and Rolling Mill Extension—Outlook for 
Steelworks Expansion During 1923 Appears More Encouraging 


the steelmaking and rolling mill 
fields during 1922 was influenced 
largely by the lack of ready capital, 
decrease in earnings, and by the cost 
of construction and materials. More 
consideration was given to plant con- 
solidation throughout the first nine 
months of the year just closed than 
to programs of expansion. As a re- 
sult of these barriers, therefore, 
tension of by-product, blast furnace, 
open-hearth and rolling mill capacity 
during the 12-month period just ended 
declined to the lowest point recorded 
in the past five years. Prospects for 
1923, however, appear more promis- 
ing in view of 270 per cent more coke 
ovens, 100 per cent more open-hearth 
turnaces and about 109 per cent more 
rolling mills being scheduled for com- 
pletion than were built during 1922. 
Open-hearth furnaces in the course 
of erection at the beginning of 1923 
totaled 14 and promised the addition 
of 1,030,000 tons annally to the na- 
tional ingot capacity. One year previous 
the number of steel melting units un- 


Fy, te ceamatice of capacity in 


ex- 


der construction was four, having a 
total rated capacity of 280,000 tons. 
At the beginning of 1921, 12 open 


hearths designed to yield 665,000 tons 
annually were included in the steel- 
works’ expansion while at the opening 
of 1920 construction had been started 
on 25 units which promised 1,392,000 
tons additional to the country’s steel- 
making capacity. Open hearths sched- 
uled for construction at the opening 
of 1919 totaled 12 with an annual 
yield of 1,005,000 tons, while those 
slated for 1918 completion totaled 27 
with an aggregate output of 1,530,000 
tons. Units in the course of con- 
struction on Jan. 1, 1917, numbered 
95 and offered an additional 4,795,500 
tons to the country’s ingot capacity. 
The number of regenerative furnaces 
built during the past decade and to 
what extent the gross tonnages have 
accentuated the estimated ingot ca- 
pacity of the steel industry in America 


may be compared in the following 
table: 
Number of National 

Year furnaces Gross tons ingot capacity 
Bie <s.0' cde'e 7 364,000 54,484,000 
hh + <a» 0 13 620,000 54,120,000 
ae - 26 1,268,000 53,500,000 
a ee 1,871,000 52,200,000 
DEB. oc000 ay 2,192,500 50,500,000 


BY J. D. KNOX 


tncseve 102 5,413,000 48,500,000 
|_| Eee, 105 4,300,000 43,000,000 
OO ee 43 1,759,000 39,000,000 
EpaScccccese 9 507,000 37,500,000 
ae 62 3,120,000 37,000,000 

Details by companies of the num- 
zer of new open hearths laid down 
during 1922 together with their esti- 


mated annual output are shown in 
Table II. The completion of the seven 
units listed netted the ingot capacity 
of this country 364,000 tons additional. 


The program of open-hearth construc- 





Table I 
Recapitulation 
1922 1922 
Completed Building 
By-product ovens ........ 133 493 
EE cote gs soe wien 1 
Open hearths ........... 7 14 
Rolling mills: 

i ad dawn by 6% 1 1 
Blooming ...... 1 3 
CO RN Te 1 1 
Rerolling ..... =e 1 
fh ehek wdade eee 1 1 
EE «« jeccdncecs 5 23 
DT cédcscodetecds OO 30 
CS ETT 1 2 
DE MEE. ccasticesooe 0 20 
tr WOO ancavbesvsece 4 1 
Tube, buttweld ........ ’ 7 
Tube, lapweld ......... , 4 
Tube, seamless ........ ; 2 
Total rolling mills.... 46 96 

Electric furnaces : 
3reaves-Etchells ....... 1 2 
gene tveves saver 5 1 
SAS 1 3 
CGE akd cacecces oe) - 
Total electric furnaces 16 6 











tion for 1922 together with the annual 
tonnage output involved, therefore, was 
the smallest completed over the last 
19 years as shown by the foregoing 
table of statistics. The smallest ex- 
pansion program during this period 
was in 1914 when 507,000 gross tons 
of ingots were added to the national 
capacity representing nine furnaces. 


1917 Stands as Best Year 


From the standpoint of tonnage, 1917 
was the banner year, the good show- 
ing being directly traceable to the 
heavy demand for war materials. Since 
then, however, the annual increase of 
ingot capacity has been decreasing 
and for the past two years the decline 
in this direction has been at a brisk 
rate. Last year’s program included 
the completion of seven open hearths 
having an annual output of 364,000 
tons which was 41 per cent less than 
the gross tonnage added in 1921 and 
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71 per cent under that recorded for 
1920. 

Added open-hearth production in 
1922 of 364,000 tons brings the esti- 
mated total steel capacity of this 


54,400,000 
for a better showing this year appear 


country to tons. Prospects 


more promising in view of 14 steel- 


making furnaces being under construc- 


tion assuring 1,030,000 gross tons ad- 
ditional ingot capacity. This com- 
pares with an expansion program on 
Jan. 1, 1922, of four units of 280,000 


tons output. Construction work sched- 
uled at the beginning of 1921 included 
eight open 465,000 
On 1920, there were 
25 furnaces in the process of building 
1,392,000 


beginning 


hearths of 


Jan. 1, 


tons 
capacity. 
with a combined output of 
the 
units designed 
1,005,000 


open 


tons. Construction at 
of 1919 
for the 
This compares 
of 1,530,000 
struction on Jan, 1, 


involved 12 
production of 


with 27 


tons. 
hearths 
under 
1918 and 95 


tons capacity con- 


units 


with a combined output of 4,800,000 
tons being built at the opening of 
1917. 


On Jan. 1, 1914, the ingot-producing 
capacity of the United States was es- 
timated by Iron Trape Review at 37,000,- 
000 tons. During the succeeding nine- 
year period ingot capacity increased 
17,484,000 tons, or 47 per cent. New 
furnaces placed in action from 1913 to 
1917 augmented the original estimate 
ot steel-ingot output in this country 
to 43,000,000 tons. Additions during 
the following year of more than 5,- 
000,000 tons led to an estimate of 
48,500,000 tons. During 1918, additions 
averaged over 2,000,000 tons bringing 
the country’s ingot production in ex- 
cess of 50,000,000 tons. With the in- 
creased open-hearth capacity built dur- 
ing the past five years, the estimated 
ingot producing capacity of the coun- 
try on Dec. 31, 1922 was 54,484,000 
tons. : 

By-product coke ovens completed 
in 1922 as shown in Table VII totaled 
133 and added 597,000 tons to the 
coking capacity of the United States. 
In the 1921 program 283 ovens of 
this type were built affording 1,315,000 
tons additional while in 1920 the coking 
capacity added was 5,840,150 tons rep- 
resenting 1213 new ovens of the re- 
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generative type. During 1919 new 
by-product coke ovens installed 


amounted to 783 and afforded 3,483,- 
505 tons. New coking capacity brought 
in last year, therefore, was 55 per 
cent less than in 1921, 90 per cent 
less than in 1920, and 83 per cent less 
than in 1919, 

Recent statistics compiled by the 
government show that production of 
by-product coke during November, 
1922, amounted to nearly 3,000,000 
tons, bringing last year’s total to 
Dec. 1 to 25,374,000 tons. Indications 
are that the last 12-month output will 
exceed 28,000,000 tons, establishing the 
second highest rate in the history of 
the industry. The largest. production 
amounting to 30,834,000 tons was re- 
corded in 1920. 


Beehive Output Suffers 


Beehive coke produced in this coun- 
try during 1921 declined to 5,538,000 
tons, which is 73 per cent less than 
the 1920 output and the lowest rate 
recorded in 36 years. The number 
ot beehive ovens suitable for coking 
at the end of 1921 aggregated 66,014; 
the previous year there were 75,298 
ovens of this type in existence. The 
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loss ef 9284 beehive ovens during this 
period is the largest ever reported in 
any one year. The combined output 
of by-product and beehive coke dur- 
ing 1921 amounted to 25,287,622 tons, 
of which 22 per cent was contributed 
by beehive ovens. This compares with 
40 per cent during 1920. 

By-product coke ovens in the United 
States May 1, 1921, totaled 11,396 
according to a list compiled in the 
A B C of Iron and Steel. With 
the completion of 283 by-product ovens 
during 1921, the total was increased 
te 11,679. With the addition of 133 
new units during 1922 the actual num- 
ber of by-product ovens in America 
at the beginning of 1923 stood at 11,- 
812, their annual coking capacity ap- 
proximating 45,810,380 tons. As _ the 
close of 1922 there were 493 by-product 
coke ovens under construction, dis- 
tributed 366 at the Clairton plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. and 37 at the 
Weirton plant of the Weirton Steel 
Co., all of the new Koppers design. 
The new ovens at Clairton, Pa., will 
be of the combination type so arranged 
that they may be heated with producer 
or blast furnace gas, thus making 
available all coke oven gas for use in 
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the mills. This addition will increase 
the carbonizing capacity of the Clair- 
ton installation by 8500 tons of coal 
per 24 hours and when completed will 
bring the carbonizing capacity of this 
plant to a total of 21,500 tons of coal 
per day. The original installation 
built in 1917 consisted of 640 ovens 
which was increased one year later to 
768 units. This last addition of 366 
ovens, therefore, brings the total to 
1134, making the installation the largest 
of its kind in the world. 


No Stacks Built During 1922 


Construction of blast furnaces in 
1922 was neglected due undoubtedly 
to the large overhead which would 
have been entailed. A new 50-ton 
stack built in 1913 cost $1,264,000 
while one completed during 1921 cost 
the owners nearly $5,000,000, or about 
75 per cent higher. In view of this 
condition, therefore, it is questionable 
whether much blast furnace expansion 
¢an be expected within the immediate 
future. Only on one other occasion 
and that in 1914 has a year closed since 
1904 without pig iron producing ca- 
pacity having been augmented. Pig iron 
capacities in gross tons of all new 





Table II 


Compan 
*Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, O...... 
Chemung Iron & Steel Co., Elmira, N. Y... 
Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa........... 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O. 
Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa....... 


*Rebuilt. 
Table III 





Open Hearths Completed During 1922 


Number Rated Annual 


Equipment Completed or Building in 1922 


Deleware River Steel Co., 
National Tube Co., Lorain, ara Peer 
National Tube Co., PT icc ccccepticceer 2 
Northern Iron Co., Standish, N. 
Shenango Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa............. 





f capacity capacit Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala... 1 . 
quraness Ges” Gas” Wheeling Steel Corp., Martins Ferry, O............ Martins Ferry 
nat Gla Wheeling Steel Corp., Steubenville, O.............. 
1 60 40,000 —_ 
25 22,000 SE kis adbdnie idee 0d tease enta 05003600 cedh cock 13 
4 100 280,000 
25 22,000 Table VI 
7 364,000 Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1922 
Company Number or name 
Cuubetees Coal & Iron Co., Dayton, Tenn........... 1 and 2 
Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, _, ey a Sharpsville 


Open Hearths Building Dec. 31, 1922 OM... 


Number Rated Annual 
of capacity capacity 


Company furnaces tons tons . 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md... 4 100 280,000 By-Product Ovens Completed in 1922 
ethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point r 
*Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa......... 2 . Beatie ae ~——_ Type bee annual 
Otis Steel Co., Clevelan iit endinh bebe. oee 4 100 280,000 Company fe. ea “— — 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Chicago............. 5 100 350,000 Alabama By. Product Coke Corp., Birm- 0 
aa ror it. Dh. .sccencaseeaSbadnesece 25 kK 117,500 
Total Dees dna bcd cabcakstarseensperse 14 1,030,000 Cambria Roe y Co. Yok eaepeouene*=* ; CB "000 
TR buildin Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa..... 2 S-S 10,400 
ee Chicago By-Product Coke Co., Chicago | § K* 31,400 
Table IV ilwaukee Coke as Co., Milwaukee 100 kK 435, "000 
osveevesevec cet 133 597,300 





Blast Furnaces Completed During 1922 ee eee 


Number Daily Annual 
of capacity capacity 


Type of ovens: 
Semet. a ; K*, 


Compan ; furnaces tons tons 
Witherbee-Sherman &Co., Port Henry,N.Y. 1 450 155,250 Table VIII 
wate’ @ Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1922 
™ Number Ty Est. annual 
Stacks Remodeled During 1922 of of coking cap. 
Compan ovens ovens tons 
Number or name Carnegie Steet Co., Clairton, Pa.... 366 K* 2,299,500 
Adrian "Wemnats Gu, DaBeled Po. ..<.-.0....0000: Adrian Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.. 37 K* 232,500 
American Steel & Wire Co., * pittsburgh hbo opied atest 1 — <tnienniisi 
Carnegie Steel Co., Poreeens SD 3 MEE Evhobacamwess  deteseGedGiwe 493 . 2,532,000 
Carnegie Steel Co., Rankin, Pa............-.0seee0 5 
Cranberry Furnace Co., Tehasen City, Tenn.. Cranberry K*, Koppers new design 


K, Koppers; C-B, Cambria-Belgium; S-S, 
Koppers new design. 


Pt 1h, cecsséehes eee Chester 
4 


cient dnaswinepas se atmagy 


Table VII 
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Rolling Mills Completed or Building in 1922 
LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O..... 1 35” blooming 
Table IX LaBelle Iron Works, Steubenville, O 1 19” sheet bar 
é : Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit......... ve. 30” hot sheet 
Rolling Mills Completed During 1922 Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit............ 6 28” cold sheet 
Company No. mills Type mill National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
Ashtabula Steel Co., Ashtabula, O....... 8 28” hot sheet _Granite City, Ill........ teen e eens .»» | 72” jobbing sheet 
Ashtabula Steel Co., Ashtabula, O....... 2 26” cold sheet National Enameling & Stamping Co., me 
Hudson City Steel Corp., Hudson, N. Y. 5 10” cold strip _ Granite City, ee RR ame Psy a 24” cold sheet 
Hudson City Steel Corp., Hudson, N. Y. 5 12” cold strip National Enameling & Stamping Co st 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind............. 1 12” hot strip Granite City, Ill...... pet nee teens 6 28” hot sheet 
Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind............. 1 20” hot strip National Steel Rolling Co., New Y ork. ! 18” rerolling 
Kansas City Nut & Bolt Co., Kansas C ity,Mo, 1 10” merchant National Tube Co., Gary, Ind........... 5 buttweld tube 
Kansas City Nut & Bolt Co., Kansas City, Mo. 1 8” bar National Tube Co., Gary, Ind soeeee 4 lapweld tube 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- National Tube Co., Gary, Ind........... 1 seamless 
att Pheu ei 4 aR S 1 32” blooming Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, O...... 8 28” hot sheet 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co. . Mans- Newton Steel Co . Newton F alls, 8 26” cold sheet 
Gee, OD. . owe tapnapecenhs se atesescr ces 1 24” sheet bar Otis Steel Co., Cleveland I 40” blooming 
Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co., Milwaukee.. 2 28” hot sheet Otis Steel Co., Cleveland ! 24” sheet bar 
Minnesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn...... 1 10” rod Otis Steel Co., Cleveland l 20” hot strip 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland..............- 8 30” hot sheet Otis Steel Co., Cleveland — 20” cold strip 
sa et On Wanna, ¢ meagan sees oss : 28° cold sheet Otis Steel Co.. Cleveland : 16” cold strip 
rumbu teel Co — S| nt oP ot strip a i se : a ; 
Wallingford Cold Rolled Steel Co., Wall- . Otis Steel Co., Cleveland 12” cold strip 
Seeder, Comm. 4 oc cticccccccccsccscccse 2 14” cold strip Otis Steel Co., Cleveland ; Tt 10” cold strip 
be os Steel Co., West Leech- 1 20” hot strip Southern Steel & Rolling Mill, Inc., 
Dt weetaccinardeseuseh es bade 2 ot stri 7 ! po 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, ; Birmingham, Ala tones 16” ba 
Dy kuin hada 404 O60 6660.00 6n.0 cd olen 2 Steel & Tube Co. of America, Indiana 
| Harbor, Ind. ‘ 2 buttweld tube 
Total «0.9 cecoccegissccescons SOCuamy hee 46 Fairfield Steel Co.. Fairfield, Ala.... ; nner ted 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.. — 30” hot sheet 
Table X Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va ian 28” cold sheet 
Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31. 19292 Weldless Tube Co., Wooster, O ; l seamless tube 
: J ‘ Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va l 10” rod 
Company No. mills Type mill 
Atlas Steel Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y........ 1 20” blooming ‘ 
Chapman-Price Steel Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 1 28” hot sheet Total 96 
» 
stacks placed in blast each year from latter corporation at Steubenville, O. on the Sharpsville furnace of the 


1905 to 1922 inclusive, may be com- 
pared in the following table: 
SN. 5 vdhtivcéedeebanwbips gb beonsne oe None 
Re oni bea eel anne 6 oats 207,000 
LE alse: o> Oarar Tab atddens Sean 1,138,500 
SUURCLULT. » sb S du pedel tepackdsas ads 396,750 
I i a a rae 1,425,000 
. Véubsesdccovudushéundes ans 6dee Ge 
DksaeGad dbicccdc bs babiwt wes csboed 530,000 
Ec boc ebsee veamedewnceseed sence coe 530,000 
iia lev due on ede cmes Cbs Oeecccewesé None 
Bs bad ciweremne bie names ede pceowo weds 550,000 
Dt hoa tdanhdewcimacsstcusnen 1,000,000 
DD EUia is US Osc ceaeev ss caboseus ec duu 565,000 
En che BE kes ket Digs neh 1,794,000 
BS Be GE RRS SE I Se 1,930,000 
arene els Ren ahs aneh vote bake 1,188,000 
ast sced odd ated sums kd ese <4 2;065,000 
Sie d cope dievedsccccctdectbcecntesece 1,135,000 
Det dandeed + hnese ede 4or 6hherengeee 1,292,000 
At the close of 1922 the Witherbee, 


Sherman & Co. had a 450-ton blast fur- 
nace under construction at Port Henry, 
N. Y. The officials of the company ex- 
pect to apply the blast to this stack*about 
May 1. Stacks remodeled last year 
totaled 12 and included the Adrian 
furnace of the Adrian Furnace Co., 
DuBois, Pa.; the No. 3 furnace of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa.; 
No. 5 furnace of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., Rankin, Pa.; the Cranberry stack 
of the Cranberry Furnace Co., John- 
son City, Tenn.; the Chester furnace 
of the Delaware River Steel Co., Ches- 
ter, Pa.; No. 4 furnace of the National 
Tube Co., Lorain, O.; No. 2 furnace 
of the same company at McKeesport, 
Pa.; the Chateaugay furnace of the 
Northern Iron Co., Standish, N. Y.; 
No. 3 furnace of the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co., Sharpsville, Pa.; No. 1 fur- 
mace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala.; the Mar- 
tins Ferry O., stack of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp.; and No. 2 furnace of the 


stack of 
increased 


Alteration of the No. 3 
the Shenango Furnace Co. 
its rating from 350 to 550 tons per 
day. The old shell of the 
River Steel Co. stack 
by a 13 x 18 x 85-foot 


Delaware 
was replaced 


stack and in 





addition two Mullen-type dry dust 
cleaners, new hot blast and chimney 
valves, new stove and boiler gas burn- 
ers, new stock trestle and boiler stack 
were installed. Reconstruction work 
Table XI 
New Electric Furnaces 
Operated in 1922 

HEROULT units tons 
Electric Foundry & Engineering 

me ee 1 1 
International Nickel Co., Hunt- 

a a . 7 
Lorain Steel _ Johnstown, Pa. 1 4 
Oil Well Supply Co., Oil City 

Ms 106 GRO) « dae Boe -¥ 2 
United Alloy Steel Corp. ‘Can- 

ton, O. ee « sane @ 3 
*W ashington L ron Ww orks, 

Seattle, Wash. ........ 1 3 

GREAVES-ETCHELLS 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit...... 1 60 
*Ford Motor Co., Detroit.. 2 10 

MOORE 
*Blackwood Electric Steel Corp., 

Parkersburg, W. Va.... l 3 
Bonney Floyd Steel Foundry 

Co., Columbus, O sSussnce *S 3 
*Dayton Steel Foundry Co,. 

GE own oe tae! oo08 € -— 3 
*Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & 

Construction Co., Pittsburgh. 1 3 

UNCLASSIFIED 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, 

ee Ke oR ae os he wate | 6 
U nidentified companies ....... 8 
Total | completed Dec. 31, 
DE Ah paebekbedebsccevese 16 

Toni building Dec 31, 

Dy andchenseeoseecsen0% 6 

*Building, Det. 31, 1922. 











Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 


Pa., which includes three new stoves 
and Brassert-type gas cleaning sys- 
tem, is to be completed May 1, 1923 


Miscell 
plants during 1922 


aneous additions to various 


included a sintering 
piant of the Greenwalt 
Pulaski 


the Edgar 


type at the 
Pulaski, Va., and at 
Thomson works of the Car- 
Steel Co. North Braddock, 
four 300-horsepower Sterling-type 
500-kilowatt turbine 
Barb Wire Co., 
4-door heating fur- 


Iron Co., 


negie 
re.: 
boilers 
at the Northwest 
Sterling, IIL; 
naces and 13 side-fired heating furnaces 


and one 


three 


ali oil-fired to replace former coal- 
fired units at the plant of the Hep- 
penstall Forge & Knife Co., Pitts- 


burgh; a new gas producer at the 
Central Tube Co., Pittsburgh; one 
14 x 16-foot coal-fired heating fur- 
nace equipped with a 400-horsepower 
waste heat boiler at the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., Philadelphia; an 80 
x 280-foot roll and machine shop 
building at the Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co., Philadelphia; one  2000- 


horsepower generator and a 1500-kilo- 


watt motor-generator set at the Atlan- 
tic Steel Co. Atlanta, Ga.: and two 
coke oven gas, Chapman-Stein type 
recuperative continuous heating  fur- 
naces which replace six reversing re- 
generative furnaces and the electrifi- 
cation of the sheet enill drive at the 


Youngstown Sheet 
Youngstown, O. 


& Tube Co. 


Construction of a miscellaneous char- 
acter now under way includes a 90 x 
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280-foot galvanizing department, a 90x 
171-foot wareroom and two double 
galvanizing frames of 30 wires each 
at the Kokomo Steel & Wire Co., 
Kokomo, Ind.; two coke oven gas, 
Springfield-type boilers rated at 3010- 
horsepower with superheaters and coal- 
handling equipment at the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 
O; two 7 x 16-foot heating furnaces at 
the Maryland Steel Rolling Co., Bal- 
timore; one 10 x 16-foot heating fur- 
mace equipped with a 400“horsepower 
waste heat boiler and eight 3760-horse- 
power waste heat boilers at the open- 
hearth department of the Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Co., Philadelphia; and a 
pig casting machine at the Belfont 
Iron Works, Ironton, O. 


Expansion in the electric steel in- 
dustry during 1922 probably did not 
exceed 16 new units designed for 
steel casting or ingot production. 
While Table XI shows the completion 
of eight furnaces, a similar number 
of units was completed by unidenti- 
fied companies bringing the total to 
16. The year previous 13 electric fur- 
maces were built which compares with 
34 units in 1920, 53 in 1919, 54 in 
1918, 97 in 1917, 63 in 1916, and 32 
in 1915. 

Rolling mills completed in this coun- 
try during 1922, as shown in Tables I 
to 1X, totaled 46 units of various 
types. During 1921 various rolling 
mills laid down reached 185 compared 
with 241 in 1920 and 50 in 1919, Of 
the various type units completed in 
1919 about 44 per cent were adapted 
to the rolling of steel sheets while 34 
per cent of those laid down during the 
following year were scheduled on sheet 
production. Reports for 1921 indicated 
that 32 per cent of the mills placed 
under power were hot sheet mills. 
Last year, however, hot sheet mill ex- 
pansion was confined to 18 units or 
39 per cent of the combined number 
of new installations. 

Sheet mills under construction at the 
close of 1922 totaled 30, including a 6- 
unit plant for fine finish output in Det- 
roit, the first to be located in the center 
of the automotive producing field. The 
success of this installation is being 
watched with interest by those engaged 
in the industry in view of its isolation 
from the labor supply. Also of interest 
is the fact that the Weirton Steel Co. 
whose present output largely is con- 
fined to strip steel and tin plate, will 
engage in the manufacture of sheets 
upon the completion of eight new mills 
this year. The standing of the various 
sheetmakers in the Mahoning valley again 
will be altered upon the completion of 
the eight new hot mills during 1923 of 
the Newton Steel Co. which also will 
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increase the number of hot sheet mills 
in that district from 111 to 119. The 
standing of the Newton company will 
advance from fifth to the sharing of sec- 
ond place. 

Increased uses of strip steel is reflected 
by the steady rate of advance in the 
construction of new hot and cold mills. 
During 1921 two hot and 41 cold strip 
mills were completed while last year 
claimed four hot and 14 cold units. One 
hot and 20 cold strip mills are scheduled 
for completion this year, all of the 
latter being erected by the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland, which is the latest entrant to 
the strip industry. 

During 1922 the International Nickel 
Co. completed a new plant at Huntington, 
W. Va., for rolling monel metal including 
one 4-stand 9-inch merchant; a 5-stand 
9-inch merchant; a 5-stand 10-inch mer- 
chant; a 3-stand 14-inch merchant; a 
5-stand 14-inch merchant; a 5-stand 20- 
inch merchant; and a 2-stand 24-inch bar 
mill. 

Builds Purifying Plant 

A 12,000,000-cubic foot liquid purify- 
ing plant for the purification of coke oven 
gas for open-hearth combustion now is 
being erected at the Midland, Pa., plant 
of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 
This plant, it is claimed, will be the first 
of its kind to be built in connection 
with steel plant operation in this coun- 
try. Improvements to the 132-inch plate 
mill, which will alter the rolling range 
of sizes, were begun by the Brier-Hill 
Steel Co. late in 1922. Officials of this 
company also plan to engage in the pipe 
and strip steel industry. 

Refinancing was undertaken by the 
American Rolling Mill Co. for the en- 
largement of the company’s Ashland, Ky., 
plant for the production of about 250,000 
tons of sheets and light plates. While 
the actual number of sheet mills entailed 
in the expansion program is not known 
definitely, it is understood about 40 will 
be installed. In this event, the American 
Rolling Mill Co. will become the largest 
independent sheet producer in the United 
States. Plans now are being prepared 
for a 6-mill sheet plant for the Colum- 
bia Steel Co. Pittsburg, Cal. When 
completed, this installation will be the 
first sheet mill on the Pacific coast and 
the only unit west of St. Louis. 

Preliminary plans were being pre- 
pared at the end of 1922 by the Mc- 
Kinney Steel Co. Cleveland, for the 
erection of finishing mills to care for a 
large part of its present production of 
semifinished material. While definite in- 
formation is lacking, it is understood at- 
tention is beng gven to structural shape 
and bar capacity. Projection at the be- 
ginning of 1923 also included 40 shect 
mills by the Ford Motor Co., together 
with 12 electric furnaces and two small 


blooming mills. 
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Competition Spurs Mergers 
in Steel Industry 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


As a result of this amalgamation the 
steel ingot capacity of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. was increased to ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 tons by the addi- 
tion of the 1,840,000 tons of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. On June 1, announce- 
ment was made of plans for the merg- 
ing of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co., the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Inland Steel Co. These companies 
were to be unified under the ownership 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., 
the mame of which was expected to be 
changed to the North American Steel 
Co. This combination represented an an- 
nual steel ingot capacity of approximate- 
ly 500,000 tons. The carrying on of the 
negotiations for the Midvale-Republic- 
Inland merger had been attended by 
much publicity. Shortly after the plan 
for amalgamation was announced official- 
ly, the federal trade commission issued 
a complaint against the proposal on the 
ground that it would constitute an un- 
fair method of competition and restrain 
trade and commerce. A _ similar com- 
plaint was made against the Bethlehem- 
Lackawanna union. Before the com- 
plaint came to a hearing, those guiding 
the Midvale-Republic-Inland merger in 
September voluntarily voted to abandon 
their plan and agreement to this effect was 
entered on the record. The reason for 
this action was the unwillingness of the 
bankers to guarantee the new securities 
because of the action of the trade com- 
mission. Up to the end of the year the 
Bethlehem-Lackawanna complaint had 
not yet come to a hearing before the 
federal trade commission. 


In Nov. 24 the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
unexpectedly announced the acquisition 
of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. 
which had controlled the Cambria Steel 
Co, and various other works located 
principally in the East. This acquisition 
increased the annual ingot capacity of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corp. to 7,500,000 
tons where it remains at the present time. 
On Dec. 19, the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. took over the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., making itself the third largest in- 
dependent interest in the country with 
an annual ingot capacity of 2,200,000 
tons. Negotiations then were being car- 
ried forward for amalgamation with 
other properties notably the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America and possibly the 
Inland Steel Co. 


Four outstanding mergers therefore 
were developed during the year. Three 
were carried out and one other was 
abandoned because of governmental ob- 
jections, after it had been advanced to 
the final stage. 
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Business Outlook Is Favorable 


Many Constructive Factors Denote Great Underlying Strength of Economic Situation as 
New Year Begins—Activity of Iron and Steel Industry Significant—Adverse 
Elements Bear Watching—Labor Shortage Looms 


USINESS has entered the new year 
momentum and with 

every promise of continued ac- 
tivity for months to come. The strength 
of underlying conditions’ is revealed by 
many factors. In such basic and ba- 
rometric industries as building and iron 
winter relaxation is 
Crops 


under great 


the usual 
Prices are rising. 
are large. cheap and 
ness profits are increasing. These facts 
indicate that prac- 
for 


and steel 
absent. 


Money is 


almost 
busi- 
and numerous others 
tically all the 
a period of trade expansion are at hand. 
Steady improvement during 1922 has 
brought striking changes in the economic 
picture. At the beginning of the year 
unemployment was widespread, industry 
was restricted, and the purchasing pow- 
er of wage-earners and of farmers was 
at low ebb. In addition, doubt pre- 
vailed as to the veracity of signs which 
seemed to point toward a dawning reviv- 
al of trade and industry. 
have more than fulfilled ex- 
Involuntary unemployment 
has passed. Industrial output is at 1920 
levels. Demand is broadening and the 
nation’s purchasing power has been vast- 
ly strengthened by wage advances and 
the great upsweep of prices for farm 
products. Moreover liquidation of loans 
and of inventories has been completed 
and banking reserves are stupendous. 
The year just closed began with de- 
pleted stocks of both raw and finished 
material. This was due to the severe 
curtailment of industry in 1921, which 
carried production below the level of 
normal consumption. During 1922, it 
was necessary to meet demand from cur- 
rent output. This resulted in steadily 
increasing activities and rising prices. 
With the upturn of general commodity 
values, as pictured by the chart in the 
Business Trend, has come greater con- 
fidence in the future and the gradual 
abandonment of hand-to-mouth buying 
in favor of more liberal commitments. 


Good Foundation Is Established 


The forward movement of industry 
during the last year has been marked 
by unprecedented activities in building 
construction, a new record for auto- 
mobile production, a sweeping recovery 
in iron and steel operations and the de- 
velopment of railroad purchasing upon 
a large scale. 


conditions essential 


Events 
pectations. 


Continued activities in, 


BY JOHN W. HILL 


these lines, all of which are founda- 
tions for prosperity constitute a convinc- 
ing forecast for good times this year. 
The probable duration of the present 
period of expansion is the uppermost 
question in the minds of executives now 
planning their course for 1923. Present 
indications are unmistakable for clear 
weather during the first six months. The 
improvement probably will continue 
throughout the year. Certain adverse 
elements are in the horizon, however, and 
they should be closely watched for any 


signs of developing sufficient influence 
over the business situation, to cause re- 
action. 

Among these potentially unfavorable 


factors are the agitation for uneconomic 
legislation, the looming labor shortage, 
European unsettlements, inadequate rail- 
road facilities, the possibility of a coal 
strike and the prospects for large ex- 
ports of gold. Some of these elements 
individually possess greater possibilities 
for harm than others. 

The political discontent in the coun- 
try as expressed in the November elec- 
tions may have an unfavorable effect 
upon business prosperity. The weakness 
of the security markets last fall partly 
was due to the blow at confidence caused 
by the success of radical leaders at the 
polls. These leaders have espoused many 
ill-considered measures designed to aid the 
farmer, benefit union labor, impose new 
inflictions upon the sorely-pressed rail- 
roads, and strike at capital through high- 
er taxes and other means. 

The recent unparalleled wave of stock 
dividends reflected a belief that congress 
would attempt some excessive taxation 
upon corporate surpluses. There is en- 
couragement in the probability that the 
majority of the proposals never will see 
light of day. In the meantime, rising 
prices for farm products, and increasing 
activities in industrial centers are tend- 
ing to allay the spirit of discontent. 

One of the most outstanding construc- 
tive factors in the outlook for 1923 is 
the present indication of an impending 
settlement of Europe’s perplexing repara- 
tions problem. The active interest of the 
American government in the problem 
which has just been announced, coincides 
with the rapid growth of sentiment in the 
country favor of rendering aid toward 
establishing economic equilibrium abroad. 
This is due to increasing appreciation 
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of the important, bearing European pur- 
chases of American farm products have 
upon prosperity in the agricultural sections 
and in the whole country as well. In the 
meantime, “business conditions are im- 
proving abroad. Actual and anticipated 
improvement is reflected in the recent ad- 
vances of exchange rates, as shown hy 
the Business Trend chart. 


Credit Abundant 


One of the prime essentials for any sus- 
tained period of trade activity is ample 
credit facilities. The country now pos- 
sesses these in abundance. The present 
excellent position of the financial system 
is due to extensive loan liquidation and 
to enormous gold imports. Since 1920 
the gold reserves of the federal reserve 
system have increased by $1,000,000,000 
to over $3,000,000,000. The total monetary 
gold stocks of the country of nearly $4,- 
000,000,000 represent fully one-half of 
the world’s supply. 

Conditions are ripening for a return 
of some of this gold to Europe. The 
federal reserve system has sufficient free 
gold to support an additional credit ex- 


Facilities 


pansion of about $15,000,000,000. It 
has about $700,000,000 of surplus gold 
reserves. This will permit of heavy 


exports of gold before credit conditions 
in this country would be affected. 

The most striking measure of trade 
improvement is to be found in the 
strength of commodity prices. The 
deflation of wholesale values through 
1920 and 1921 was the most drastic 
ever recorded in a similar period of 
time. Prices stopped falling in the 
summer of 1921. What followed, at 
first slowly and then with gathering 
momentum, was the greatest peace- 
time rise of prices in history. 

The extent of this movement ranges 
from 13 per cent for the weighted 
index of wholesale prices compiled by 
the bureau of labor statistics at Wash- 
ington, to 29 per cent for the index 
computed by Bradstreet’s Journal. 


The Bradstreet number contains nu- 
merous raw materials. Its rise since 
1921 exceeds that for 10 years from 


1903 to 1913. 

The movement of prices from the 
armistice to the present time has 
clearly demonstrated three important 
facts. They are: 

1, That there is no immediate pos- 
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Iron Trade Review Charts Show Basic Strength 


ONSTRUCTIVE factors predominate in the business outlook for 1923. The upward 

trend, depicted by the accompanying charts should continue for some months to come. 

Adverse influences, however, without controlling force now, may become sufficiently 
acute to check recovery late in the year. Coming events will determine this. Here are fav- 
orable and unfavorable elements in the outlook: 


Favorable 12. Building construction is at unprece- 


: ao : dented levels. 
1. Industrial production is at highest level 13. Future buying is replacing hand-to- 
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‘The Business Trend 








ee" a fi d risi mouth commitments. 
. = ny aleemnealtng sini agy 14. Inventories have been liquidated. 
3. Money is easy; credit resources are 
stupendous. nfavorable 
4. Crops are excellent; their values 32 per Unfavorab 
cent above 1921. 1. Serious labor shortages loom. 
5. Employment is widespread. 2. European poverty may curtail buying 
6. Country’s purchasing power is rising. power. 
7. Business profits are expanding. ‘ 3. Farm prices low compared with other 
8. Pig iron and ingot outputs are in- commodities. 
creasing. 4. Radical agitation may influence un- 
9. Securities are stronger. economic legislation. 
10. Foreign exchanges are higher. 5. A coal strike is possible. 
11. Railroad traffic, earnings and purchases 6. Railroad facilities are inadequate. 
are better. 7. Gold exports may start soon. 
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sibility of a return to prewar price 
levels. 

2. That a restoration of prewar 
price relationships between commodi- 
ties is not essential to trade activity. 
Maladjustments abound yet business 
has revived. 

3. That violent and swift fluctua- 
tions in finance and trade are to be 
expected as a result of the war and 
postwar economic upheavals and un- 
settlements. 

Many economists believe that the 
long range trend of prices will be 
soward the prewar basis. Large gold 
Stocks, the certainty of continued high 
taxes, and the apparent ability of 
powerful labor unions to resist wage 
deflation, will combine to postpone ex- 
tended deflation, however. Fluctua- 
tions seem most likely to be around 
a basis considerably above the 1913 
level, for some years to come. 

While wholesale values have been 
rising, living costs have fallen. This 
is in accordance with the well known 
principle that retail price movements 
are always in arrears of raw material 
and wholesale changes. At the present 
time the cost of living is actually 
about 4 per cent lower than it was 
one year ago. This fact considered 
together with greater employment, 
higher wages and better incomes for 
farmers means that the country’s pur- 
chasing power has been greatly en- 
hanced in recent months. Increased 
consumption of goods has resulted. 

Production is the primary basis of 
all wealth. and of all purchasing 
power. It is a fact of fundamental 
significance, therefore, that industrial 
output has been steadily increasing for 
more than a year. Last fall the pro- 
duction of the following commodities 
reached the highest levels since 1920: 
pig iron, steel ingots, copper, zinc, 
cement, coke, maple flooring, petro- 
leum and textiles. 

Pig iron production in November 
was 250 per cent more than in July, 
1921. November automobile output 
was double that for the same month 
one year before. More cotton was 
consumed by domestic mills in No- 
vember than for any month since Oc- 
tober, 1917. Building construction was 
the greatest for any November since 
1919. This increased volume of ac- 
tivities stands as an unmistakable in- 
dication of great business improvement. 
Moreover it is a promising augury 
for the coming months. 

Two great obstacles loom. One is 
the labor shortage and the other is the 
inadequacy of railroad facilities. Some 
important steel executives regard the 
prospective labor shortage next spring 
as- the most serious problem to be 
faced. Back of the labor shortage 





IRON TRADE 


is the policy of immigration restric- 
tion framed by congress largely at 
the behest of union labor. 

Before the war an average of 925,- 
000 aliens came to this country every 
year. Now the number arriving is 
limited to about 350,000. 
dustries and the farms depended upon 


Formerly in- 


European immigrants for their new 
labor supply. Few laborers are in 
cluded among those now arriving and 
last year actually more laborers de 
parted than arrived. 

What will be the economic effect of 
this situation? Its beginnings have al 
ready been seen in the upturn of wages 
last fall. 
wages were falling. This decline was 


During the deflation period 


checked last summer and during the 
early fall increases outnumbered re 
ductions by 10 to 1. Next spring may 
witness a renewed scramble for help. 
That may mean an upbidding of wages 
and a resulting inflation of production 
costs and prices to unhealthy levels 

3usiness profits now are rising. Next 
year promises to restore fair earnings 
to most soundly operated industries. 


blocked, 


however, by prohibitive wage scales 


Such a prospect might be 


Some leading economists foresee in 
this scarcity of labor and its conse- 
quences, the real danger to sustained 
business prosperity. Col. L. P. Ayres, of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., maintains that 
although all previous periods of pros- 
perity have been terminated by a 
stringency of credit, this one will be 
cut short by exhaustion of the supply 


of labor. Another influx of southern 
negro labor to northern centers as in 
1920 already is beginning. This de- 


velopment together with rapid strides 
in the production of new labor-saving 
machinery may relieve the situation. 
It remains, however, as one of the 
factors to be closely watched during 
the coming year. 

The experience of last fall clearly 
demonstrated the inefficiency of pres 
ent railroad. facilities to provide for 
a pronounced and extended expansion 
of trade. Although car loadings at 
the peak were slightly under the re 
ord levels in 1920, the daily averag« 
car shortages reached the highest 
levels ever known. The reason for 
the present deplorable state of the 
railroad equipment is plain in the light 
of recent transportation history. 


Railroads Are Weak Factor 


From the beginning of the present 
century to the war period, railroads 
purchased an average of 180,000 new 
cars every year. During the three 
years, 1919, 1920 and 1921 average or- 
ders were 40,000. In 1921 the num- 
ber of new cars ordered by domestic 
roads was about. 22,000. This. year 


25 


the showing has been vastly better. 
During 11 months 157,000 cars were 
purchased, and prospects are good for 
continued heavy buying. 

The roads cannot soon bring their 
needs 


facilities up to the expanded 


of the country, however Industrial 
capacity is believed to have expanded 
about 35 per cent since 1913 Rail 
road mileage in operation its just 
where it was a decade ago rhe out 


look for the roads is not improved 


by the proposals tor various restric 
tive measures applied to the trans 
portation systenis which are emanat 
ing trom radical groups in congress 


Such agitation only will serve to fur 
ther alienate from the roads the cap 
ital so essential to their upbuilding 
and maintenance A mistaken public 
policy toward the roads is responsible 
for their present plight 

It is an economic axiom that bus 
iness prosperity cannot be long sus 
tained without accompanying good 
times in the agricultural sections of 
the country. This is true because 
people living on the farms comprise 
one-third of the country’s population. 
For many months the purchasing 
power of the farmer in terms of other 
commodities has been extremely low. 
The prices of the things produced 
on the farms were falling, while other 
prices were rising. Improvement be 
gan early last fall, however, and has 
continued in pronounced fashion ever 
since. As a result the crippled buy- 
ing power of the farmer is being re- 
paired. If present indications are 
borne out he should enjoy a fair de 
gree of prosperity. 

Crops are large. Out of 20 leading 
harvests, 16 were greater this season 
than in 1921, 


5-year average from 1916 to 1920. The 


Eleven exceeded the 


value of all crops of over $7,000,000,- 
000 is 32 per cent greater than in 
i921. Since September wheat has ad- 
vanced 35 per cent and corn over 80 
per cent. Cotton is up 130 per cent 
from the 1921 low point The value 
of the wheat and corn crops alone has 
been enhanced by $1,000,000,000 in the 
last few months In the South the 
cotton planters are enjoying the best 
times since the war period. 

The upturn in prices for farm prod- 
ucts is largely due to the shortage of 
food production in Europe this year. 
This country normally sends 11 per 
cents of its total agricultural output to 
Europe The market for that ‘mar- 
gin of surplus is. a dominating factor in 
establishing the price level for alle 
crops. Present prospects of greater 
consumption and some improvement 
in the buying power of Europe have 
combined to strengthen the values of 


American farm. products. 
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World Output Has Big Gain 


Production of Pig Iron Last Year Was 70 and of Steel 7514 Per Cent of 
Total Capacity, Compared with 50 Per Cent in 
1921—-Still Below Prewar Basis 


ED by the United States, almost every nation 
made a substantial gain in both pig iron and 
steel production last year. According to 

statistics compiled by Iron Trape Review through 
its editorial organization in America, Europe and 
the Far East, 50,140,000 gross tons of pig iron 
and 60,250,000 gross tons of steel ingots and Cast- 
ings was made throughout the world in 1922. This 
compares with revised figures of 34,700,000 tons 
of pig iron and 41,861,000 tons of steel in 1921. 
The gain in the output of pig iron last year was 
44% per cent and that of steel ingots and castings 
44 per cent. The figures, however, remain less 
than those for 1920, so far the most active post- 
war year, when 58,854,000 tons of pig iron and 
67,145,000 tons of steel was produced. 

The interesting feature of the current estimates 
is found not so much in the increases shown over 
1921, as in the opportunity to make for the first time 
a survey of the world’s production of iron and 
steel for a decade—from 1913 to 1922 inclusive. 
Covering as it does the period from before the 
war, through the conflict it- 
self to the present time, this 


output of pig iron is lagging behind that of steel. 
This is due in part to the greater flexibility of the 
steelmaking processes, but more particularly be- 
cause since the war almost every country has 
been reworking huge tonnage of war scrap into 
steel instead of making new pig iron out of ore. 
Viewed broadly it is fortunate that some of the 
war's wreckage may thus be reclaimed for pro- 
ductive purposes, and an equivalent amount of 
the world’s supply of iron ore conserved, although 
in the process the iron and steel industry has been 
thrown out of balance and the ore and pig iron 
branches made to suffer unduly. 

In the figures given in Table I, the production 
for 1922 has been estimated, the calculations in 
the case of all the principal countries except 
Germany being based on returns for 10 or 11 
months. The figures presented a year ago for 
1921 have been revised in the light of complete 
returns and those for 1920 also slightly adjusted. 
The only important adjustments in the figures 
for 1920 and 1921 cover those for Germany. Of- 

ficial figures of German produc- 
tion up to November, 1919, 





span of ten years has probably 
witnessed the making of more 
history, both politically and in- 
dustrially, than will occur again t0 
in half a century. This period 
is doubly interesting because 
it covers not only the four ) 
years of world war but an 
equal amount of time since, It 
would seem from a study of 
the figures in Table I that a 
long time is going to elapse be- 

















fore the less imperative de- i 
mands of peace and industrial j 
development will call for as % 
much iron or steel as was so j- 


urgently needed for the clash 
of arms. In fact the world 
has not yet reached the stage, 
by a considerable margin, where 
it is using even as much iron 
and steel as it was before the 
war. In round numbers the 
1922 pig iron production was 
26,450,000 gross tons less than 10 
in 1913, and the steel produc- 
tion 14,377,000 tons less. This 


relatively weak showing in the a a ae ee 





production of a basic commodi- 


Great Britain EEE 1920. 
Germany (7/7 





United Sates were published in detail in 


Iron Trave Review, April 15, 
Since then official stat- 
%0 istics have been suppressed, 
and although in answer to the 
demand of the reparations com- 
70 mission, Germany last spring 





promised to publish statistics 
of production of essential com- 
eo modities, she has not yet com- 
plied. The _ revised figures 
given herewith are based on 
those of the  semi-official 
Wirtschaft und Statistik and 
Stahl und Eisen, checked against 
figures showing iron ore and 
coal production and imports, 
and supplemented by private re- 
ports from important official 
sources in Germany. On ac- 
count of the Geneva decision 
» regarding Upper Silesia it also 
has been necessary to take off 
some of Germany’s production 
me and add it to Poland. This 
probably will be the last change 
to be made on account of the 
alterations in national bound- 
aries growing out of the war. 
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ty of great value is a true 
measure of the essential poverty 
of the postwar period. The 


HOW PRINCIPAL PRODUCING NATIONS 
CONTRIBUTE TO WORLD'S 
STEEL OUTPUT 


Because of its relative inde- 
pendence of depressing En- 
ropean conditions, the Ameri- 
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can production of both pig iron and steel showed 
greater recovery last year than that of the Old 
World. The United States is once more making 
more than half the world’s total of the primary 
ferrous metals. From only 47% per cent in 1921, 
the American proportion of the world’s output of 
pig iron sose last year to 53% per cent. Out of 
a total of 49,790,000 gross tons, the United States 
contributed 26,850,000 tons. In an estimated total 
steel production in 1922 of 60,250,000 tons, the 
share of the United States was 33,000,000 tons. 
In other words, in 1922 the United States pro- 
duced 54.8 per cent of the world’s steel compared 
with 49 per cent in 1921, 62 per cent in 1920. 

Last year the United States produced more 
steel than before the war. This was not the case 
in Europe where the problem of reconstruction still 
contains many unsolved factors. 





that real progress is being made toward reconstruc- 
tion. The production of the western European na- 
tions showed big gains last year compared with 
1921, Central Europe, except Czecho-Slovakia, also 
made progress, especially Poland on account of the 
acquisition of the plants in Upper Silesia. Russian 
production of pig iron crept up to 125,000 
and that of steel to 215,000 tons. 

In the future India and the Far East 
worth watching. In the former country consider- 
able new construction is going forward. China and 
Japan now have sufficient capacity to make nearly 
1,250,000 tons of pig iron a year. 

As Table II shows, international 
and steel improved last the 
of the five principal countries being estimated at 
10,688,400 gross tons compared 8,461,677 
in 1921, imports also increasing from 3,300,300 tons 


tons 


will be 


trade in iron 


year, total exports 


with tons 


Last year the production of pig iron in Europe 
1920 and 
This 


as a whole was more 


than 


at the highest point since the war. 


therefore 
shows 


Table I 


war volume. 


in 1921 to 4,100,000 tons in 1922. 
as a whole is still only about two-thirds of the pre 


The World's Production of Iron and Steel 


Before, During and Since the War—Gross Tons 





Pig Iron 
Countries 1922 1921 1920 1919 
United States ....... 26,850,000 16,506,000 16,401,000 30,600,000 
BED -sscveseeases 400,000 617,000 974,000 815,000 
Great Britain ....... 4,865,000 2,611,000 8,035,000 7,398,000 
Pramce ..ccccccscess 4,900,000 3,308,000 3,380,000 2,374,000 
Belgimm 2c ccccceccs 1,560,000 862,000 1,112,000 247,000 
Luxemburg ......... 1,625,000 955,000 696,000 600,000 
Italy ..ceceeeeecees 100,000 50,000 90,000 240,000 
DET anaséasbevcese 175,000 175,000 ala aie Tali se 
Sweden ......-++++- 350,000 304,000 463,000 489,000 
Germany. .......+++- 6,500,000 6,096,000 5,568,000 6,192,000 
DEED gdcececvenve 305,000 222,000 ee re 
COED ccccccccccece 345,000 535,000 = ok ethun, 
EEE Wee cob 0.0 6uee'? 640,000 640,000 ill RR iS 
DOG? ocavsedvene 115,000 50,000 30,000 
DA spccedeasouste 125,000 115,000 15,000 reeds 
DE weticcnccessedes 310,000 654,000 700,000 265,000 
DE: Sccetdcne kee s 500,000 ——  weaers top 
Dt steuceaekd bbe 0 375,000 250,000 300,000 265,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 100,000 150,000 50,000 100,000 
BOO. wivecisnce 50,140,000 34,700,000 58,854,000 49,585,000 
Steel Ingots and Castings 
United States .....: 33,000,000 19,744,000 42,100,000 34,700,000 
CO nap scvecceses 50,000 667,000 1,109,000 920,000 
3,626,000 9,067,000 7,894,000 
3,010,000 3,002,000 2,151,000 
80,000 1,216,000 336,000 
747,000 588,000 385,000 
350,000 774,000 732,000 
100,000 ee Ff ake 
203,000 475,000 462,000 
8,700,000 6,624,000 7,644,000 
329,000 ee)” | tenes 
895,000 nt. <) "  edeces 
1,476,000 ee «  -  senee 
,0 ne -. . oenues 
161,000 ee. ~ veneaa 
558.000 tis’  vseewe 
re 
175,000 Es aoe 
100,000 id.) Patines 
PE + datiavens 60,250,000 41,861,000 67,145,000 55,224,000 


1918 


38,400,000 


l, 
9, 
l, 


74 


060,000 
086,000 
286,000 


738,000 


,672,000 


,200,000 


751,000 


,500,000 
,690,000 
,539,000 
,780,000 


12,000 


517,000 


,738,000 


300,000 


,052,000 


1917 
38,100,000 
1,045,000 
9,322,000 
,707,000 
8,000 


— 


816,000 
931,000 
000,000 


tte 


,500,000 


- 


1,000,000 


68,892,000 


,000,000 
,562,000 
.7 17,000 
,196,000 

10,000 
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,311,000 


572.000 
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,088,000 


82,650,000 


International trade 


1913 
30,600,000 
1,015,000 
10,260,000 
5,126,000 
2,428,000 


420,000 


718,000 
19,000 000 
2,343,000 


200,000 


76,594,000 


we 


NAN 


,300,000 
,048,000 
664,000 
614,000 
,428,000 


918,000 
582,000 


,631,000 
,584,000 


— 
No 


a 
NI 
= 
o 
| 
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100,000 


74,629,000 


Figures for Germany include Luxemburg prior to 1919; figures for Austria prior to 1919 include the major portions of Czechia and 
Hungarv: Poland’s production prior to 1919 is covered in the figures for Germany and Russia; since 1920 Poland’s figures include most of 


Upper Silesia. 
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Table Ii 


Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


Gross Tons—Scrap Eliminated 





Exports 
1920 


“1913 








Country 1922 1921 
SOT 1,975,000 2,217,777 4,963,000 2,746,000 
Great Britain ........ 3,287,400 1,700,400 3,253,000 5,049,000 
Py aseccese00e0 2,343,500 2,110,000 1,751,000 5,664,000 
Py spécsapeessces 1,770,600 1,529,900 895,000 578,000 
DEES” scdevcsccoes 1,311,900 903,600 891,000 1,546,000 
Dt o¢)¢ennaoede 10,688,400 8,461,677 11,753,800 15,583,000 

*Includes Luxemburg from July 1, 1922. 


4,100,000 


—-_————-- Imports-————- 
1921 1920 
83,900 402,000 

1,646,000 ‘1, 108°000 
621,400 419,000 
4M,800 1,068,000 
514,200 804,000 

3,300,300 «3,801,000 
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THE FACTS IN A GREAT 





PROBLEM 








Indicating the trend of the times toward impartial investigation of industrial conditions on which the security of the nation rests, is the federal commis- 


sion authorized by congress to inquire into coal mining. 
Thomas R. Marshall, former vice president; John Havs Hammond 
Edward T. Devine, the seventh member, is absent 


Smith ; 


Dr 


In the picture, left to right, are: 


Samuel Alschuler of Aurora, IIL; 
Charles P. Neill and Clark Howell. 


Judge 


George Otis 


Labor Status Reversed in Year 


Period of Unemployment Succeeded by Widespread Shortage of Skilled and Unskilled 
Workmen, with Sharp Increases in Wages—Ban on Immigration Threatens 
More Serious Difficulties—Basic Factors Traced 


IGHER wage rates, accompanied 
with a scarcity of men, are the 
outstanding features of the labor 

situation today, as reversed from the 
position one year ago. The outlook 
is for a continuation of the upward 
trend of wages and still greater short- 
age of labor. A larger supply of labor 
for the iron and steel 
been made available through the effect 


of seasonal changes in other occupa- 


industry has 


tions, but employers cannot see in this 
any permanent advantage. 

In practically all lines of employment 
in the iron and steel and related indus- 
tries wages today are higher than a 
year ago, many of them registering 
gains of 20 to 50 percent. In few other 
years have there been such wide varia- 
tions in the wages paid certain classifi 
cations of workmen as in 1922. During 
the spring common labor could be had 
at 18 to 20 cents an hour in the same 
localities where in the last few months 
the wage has been as high as 45 cents. 

The unemployment problem did not 
extend further than beyond the first 
quarter of 1922. In March a shortage 
of labor was noted in some western 
cities, and by April there was a fairly 
pronounced shortage of labor in stecl 
mills and metalworking establishments. 
This was especially true in regard to 
skilled labor, and the consequence of 
bidding for men was to start wages on 
the upward trend. The higher wages 


served to bring out a larger number of 


men. 
Leaders in the iron and steel indus- 


try can see no hope of permanent re- 
lief from the labor shortage until immi- 
gration restrictions are modified. While 
the annual increment through immigra- 


tion in the five years preceding the 





Wage Rates in General 
Manufacturing 

All around 

machinists, Common 

hiring rate labor 

per hour per hour 
Milwaukee . $0.60 to .65 $0.30 to .37 
Racine : .67% .35 to .45 
Moline .... 45 to .65 .30 to .35 
Chicago .... 65 to .75 .40 to .45 
i MA eo o0 0 50 to .77 .30 to .41 
Memphis .... 77 25 
Muskegon .... .40 to .60 .30 to .45 
Grand Rapids .55 to .70 .35 to .40 
Lansing ...... .50 to .60 .40 
Battle Creek. 50 to .65 .30 to .40 
Jackson ..... .62 237% 
Saginaw ...... 55 to .72% .32 to .45 
Eee ‘Gaies on 55 to .65 .40 to .42% 
South Bend.. 55 to .75 .40 to .45 
Fort Wayne 50 to .64 .35 to .40 
Indianapolis 45 to .55 .30 to .35 
Louisville 55 to .75 .25 to .30 
Nashville 55 to .65 .20 to .25 
Toledo ... .65 .38 to .42 
Detroit .. 65 to .75 .40 to .45 
Cleveland .. 55 to .65 .35 to .42 
RA. o ead-o260 75 to .85 .30 to .40 
Columbus .... .45 to .60 .30 to .40 
ER 6. dee one 60 to .75 .30 to .40 
Cincinnati . .50 to .68 .33 to .40 
Youngstown .. .45 to .83 .35 to .40 
i .45 to .65 30 to .35 
Pittsburgh .... .65 to .72 .35 to .40 
I a sdees .55 to .65 .35 to .40 
Buffalo ...... .65 to .72 .40 to .45 
Rochester .... .60 to .70 .40 to .48 
Philadelphia .. -55 to .65 .30 to .45 
Wilmington ... .50 to .60 .25 to .35 
Newark ...... .55 to .65 .35 to .42 
SD. bae 66 4 .50 to .75 .30 to .40 
New York..... .60 to .70 .35 to .40 
Bridgeport .... .50 to .55 .30 to .35 
Hartiord ..... .50 to .55 -30 to .35 
Springfield .... .50 to .70 .40 to .50 
Worcester .... .55 to .65 .35 to .40 
PED cad cces %2 .40 














war averaged 925,000 persons, the 
number actually admitted during the fis- 
cal year 1921-22 was 243,953 or 68 3/10 
per cent of the total number admissi- 
ble during the year. In the first 16 
months of the operation of the 3 per 
cent act the net gain through immigra- 
tion was 235,144, of whom many were 
women and children. 

The accompanying charts show that 
there was a net loss of 56,853 of un- 
skilled laborers in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922. 
that the net loss of unskilled laborers 
is continuing at the rate of 5000 to 
6000 a month. 
tion figures recently ‘put out by the 
Illinois Manufacturers 


Compilations indicate 


An analysis of immigra- 


association indi- 
cates that the races supplying the bulk 
of common labor, including Poles, 
Lithuanians and Rumanians, are return- 
ing to Europe, and the races which do 
not ordinarily engage in industries form 
the bulk of immigration. The net gain 
of skilled labor for the fiscal year end- 
33,630. As 
chart, 
there has been a continuous net gain 
of skilled 
years, while reference to the chart per- 


ing June 20, 1922 was 
shown by the accompanying 


labor during the last 12 


taining to unskilled labor will show 
how there has been an excess of emi- 
gration. 

Wage increases during 1922 have 


reflected the shortage of labor. In the 
period, April 15 to May 15, reductions 
were recorded in 54 representative in- 
dustries and increases in but nine. In 
the next period, ending June 15, 23 
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representative industries out of 49 re- 
ported reductions and 26 increases. The 
widespread increases were strikingly 
shown when for the month ending Sept. 
15, 119 out of 123 reported increases 
and only four, reductions. 

Wages paid in machine shops in some 
of the leading manufacturing centers 
average about 70 per cent over the 
level of 1914, compared with 55 per 
cent over that level a year ago. Prac- 
tically all classifications of machine shop 
workmen show an advance over Jan. 1, 
1922, and the percentages of the ad- 
vances exhibit considerable variation. 
Averaged in a general way, the in- 
crease is about 15 per cent. Some of 
the variations are indicated by the ac- 
companying table showing hourly hiring 
rates for all-around machinists in 41 
cities. In Cleveland, for instance, the 
rate is 50 to 75 cents. In that city, 
however, 80 per cent of reports from 
machine shops narrow the range down 
to 55 to 65 cents. The maximum paid 
for all-around machinists is shown to 
be 85 cents in Akron, the next highest 
rate being in Youngstown, O, with 83 
cents. The rates given today are more 
nearly representative of actual wages 
paid than were those a year ago, owing 
to the fact that more men are on full 
time. 

Common labor rates paid in manufac- 
turing industries in the 41 cities listed in 
the table referred to vary from 20 cents, 
in Nashville, Tenn., to as high as 50 
cents in Springfield, Mass., while the 


IRON TRADE 


Wage Comparisons in 


Machine Shop 


Average Average Average 





hourly hourly hourly Present 
rate, rate at rate, average 
February, peak, Jan.1, hiring 


1915 1920 1922 rate 


Toolmakers .$0.40 $0.79 $0.61 $0.65 — 
Machinists ..... 35 72 .50 57% 
Lathe hands, un- 

der 24-inch.... .32% 65 45 51% 
Lathe hands, 

over 24-inch... 37% 61 50 50% 
Planer hands, 

under 36-inch. .30 72 45 52 
Planer hands, 

"Fp 70% 50 57 
Grinders, rough. .25 50 30 36 
SeraGelS <cccccs 30 69 50 $5 
Floor hands..... 35 65 50 51 
Bench hands.... 30 62 35 40 
Drill press, 

ordinary ..... 25 54 30 40 
Drill press, 

ee 30 59 35 45 
Boring mill..... 37% 72 55 56 
Screw machine, 

SS 25 55% 35 46 
Screw machine, 

automatic ..... .30 65 40 .50 
Turret lathe..... 32 65 40 50 
Milling machine, 

pawn e.a eae 56 40 43 
Milling, plain.... .27% 63 45 50 
Milling, universal .30 58 .50 58 
Blacksmiths, forge 

MR Seetecees 30 70 .50 60 
Blacksmiths, ham- 

mermen ...... .30 71 .50 .60 
Patternmakers, 

=" 35 92 70 75 
SERED sc ckécaes 25 54 30 40 
Polishers ....... 30 60 45 54 
General labor... . 20 30 38 


The foregoing averages while taken from the 
statistics in the Cleveland district are fairly repre- 
sentative of the averages in the largest districts 
of the country represented in the National Metal 
Trades association. The comparison is given to 
indicate the changes in wages applied to the more 
important classifications. The maximum and 
minimum hiring rates at present are 20 per cent 
above to 20 r cent below the average. In 85 
per cent of all reports, the minimum or maximum 
rates paid do not vary over 10 per cent from the 
above averages in Cleveland 


*Q) 


average in the northern industrial dis- 
tricts is 35 to 40 cents 
made in the 


1922 


Only one change was 


common labor wage rate during 
by the United States Steel Corp., 
the rate was advanced in September 


from 30 to 36 cents an hour \ similar 


when 


advance then became general in com- 
mon labor rates paid in other iron and 
metal 


plants, and in the trade 


of 36 cents today 


steel 
The corporation's rate 
is 80 per cent over the 1914 rate, where- 
as a year ago the rate was 30, or 56 


1914 


rate reached the 


The corporation’s 
peak, 50.6 
hour, on a basis of 10 hours, on Feb 
1, 1920 May 
16, 1921, when it was reduced to 40.5 
On July 16, 
tion abolished the 


per cent over 


cents an 
This was in effect until 
1921, the corpora 


paying 
‘ ight 


cents 
practice ol 
50 per cent extra for work over 


hours a day, this bringing the actual 


hourly rate down to 37 cents an hour 
The rate was lowered to 30 cents on 
Aug. 29, 1921. The 


labor rate for 


standard common 
work in the 
district 


surtace 
Minnesota iron ore mining 
today is 37% cents an hour 

foundry centers, 


Cleveland and In- 


In four out of 11 
Boston, Minneapolis, 
hourly rate paid union 


1922, was the same 


dianapolis, the 
molders on Dec. 1, 
as one year preceding The rate in 
each of these cities is 75 cents an hour, 
or $6 for an 8-hour day, and the per 
centage of advance over the rate just 
prior to the war in 1914 remains the 


same in each instance, 93.2. In each 





Rise and Fall of Wages in Great Britain Since 1914 
MERICAN equivalents in all instances are figured on the basis of the standard rate of exchange, $4.86 per pound sterling. The 
figures represent weekly wages. Percentages represent the increase over August, 1914 47-hour week took the place of a 53-hour 

week Jan. 1, 1919. An increase of 12% per cent in wages which went in, effect Oct. 23, 1917, was taken off in three equal installments, 
in November, 1921, December, 1921, and January, 1922. A war bonus of 10 shillings week, in addition to the wages as given 
below, remains in effect. 

Aug. March Sept. April Aug. Oct. Dex July Aug Aug Dec Jan Aug. De la April 

1914 1915 1916 1917 1917 1917 1917 1918 1918 1918 1918 1919 1919 1919 19 1920 
Patternmakers ......+e+:; $10.69 $11.66 $12.39 $13.61 $14.34 $16.12 $17.50 $18.45 7 $19.81 $21.14 ‘ 
DE tts 6e6000veeeoe4 10.45 11.42 12.15 13.37 14.09 15.86 17.22 : . 17.99 18.45 19.81 1.18 1 
Coremakers jan 8.99 9.96 10.69 12.91 12.64 14.2! 15.58 16.38 17.25 18.72 ) | 
Fettlers (rough)......... 10.73 11.80 12.53 13.75 14.48 16.28 17.65 17.74 19.98 19.94 1.31 
SED sccacavisueccees 9.66 10.73 11.53 12.60 13.42 15.08 16.59 17.51 18.64 18.78 16 " 
Pn) Pvéieauh isencess 8.75 9.72 10.45 11.66 12.39 13.94 15.31 16.06 19.01 18.98 20.34 114 
Ds wa cdage se ke 10.20 11.17 11.91 13.12 13.85 15.58 16.77 17.90 17.63 18.9 > a] 
Blacksmiths’ strikers...... 6.80 7.78 8.51 9.72 10.45 11.75 13.12 14.07 19.27 20.63 i4 
Fitters and turners...... 10.21 11.18 12.91 13.12 13.85 15.58 16.80 17.90 15.43 16.81 é 
Slotters, shapers and plan- 

Oe Decne cees cceeanet ea 9.23 10.20 10.94 12.15 12.88 14.49 15.80 16.81 19.27 ¢ 4 
Drillers and borers...... TP) seac) SASS Sede GR6D 842) 15.17 18.17 19.54 6 
PO, cc suanseeece 10.20 11.18 11.91 13.12 13.85 15.58 16.77 17.% 16.53 17.90 r 
Electric crane drivers... 6.32 7.29 8.02 9.23 9.96 11.21 12.57 l 5 19.27 0.63 14 
ee Fe aa 5.71 6.68 7.41 8.63 8.35 10.52 11.88 12.85 14.89 15.16 16.52 , 

Per cent 
DOV 
May June May July Aug. Nov Dex Jan July Aug. Sept Aug 
1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 , 1921 1921 1922 1922 1922 1922 1914 
Patternmakers ........-. «ee $22.82 $22.00 $21.18 $20.40 $19.61 $18.83 $17.50 $16.16 $14.82 38.6 
RP ee Fe 22.82 22.00 °.... 21.18 20.40 19.61 18.83 17.50 16.16 14.82 42 
el ee wri =". 22.00 21.18 20.40 19.61 18.83 17.50 16.16 14.82 64.9 
Fettlers (rough)......... seed en 22.19 .... 21.31 20.52 19.73 18.93 14.58 13.24 11.91 11 
GrinderB ......seeeeeeee soos 21,90 21.02 .... 20.14 19.39 18.65 .17.91 16.56 15.10 13.85 43.4 
DUE cacetcuccovecess vaee «eee 21.14 ; 20.34 19.59 18.83 18.08 16.65 15.22 13.85 43.4 
Blacksmiths ............ 20.63 19.81 e+e» “18:99 18.30 17:59 16.89 15.55 14.21 12.88 7.2 
Blacksmiths, strikers..... 10.90 21.45. 20.63 19.87 19.00 18.35 17.01 15.6 14.34 40.5 
Fitters and turners ..... 18.45 17.63 .... 16.81 16.19 15.55. 14.94 13.61 1 7 10.94 603 
Slotters, shapers and plan- 

SON peer ewenetevqecece scone Ce 21.45 .« 20.63 19.87 19.00 18.35 17.01 15.67 14.33 405 
Drillers and borers....... 21.18 20.34,. .... 19:54 18.82°. 18.09 17,37 16.04 14.70 13.37. 447 
SE ee 19.54 18.72 . 17.90 17.24 16.57 15.92 14.58 13.24 11.91 $3.1 
Electric crane drivers.... 10.90 21.45 .... 20.63 19.87 19.10 18.35 17.01 15.67 14.34 405 
Laborers ....sceesceeess - 18.17 . 17.35 16.52 15.93 15.31 14.70 13.37 12.03 10.64 69.2 
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THIS CHART SHOWS HOW THE UNITED STATES HAS GAINED SKILLED LABOR THROUGH EXCESS OF IMMIGRATION 
OVER EMIGRATION. THE GAIN FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922, WAS 33,630 


city the prewar rate was 38.8 cents an 
hour, or $3.50 for a 9-hour day. 

In four cities, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
New Orleans and St. Louis, wages paid 
union molders are lower than a year 
ago. In Cincinnati $5.50 is paid for an 
8-hour day, compared with $6 a year 
ago. In Detroit the present rate is $6 
for eight hours, against $7.20 a year 
ago; in New Orleans, the present rate 
is $6 for eight hours, compared with 


$6.40, and in St. Louis it now is $6.50, 
against $6.80 a year ago. 

In three other foundry centers, Chi- 
cago, New York and Pittsburgh, the 
present molders’ rates are higher than 
a year ago. In Chicago the rate is 
$6.50 for eight hours, an advance from 
$6.40. In New York it now is $6.75, 
an increase from $6.50, and in Pitts- 
burgh it is $6.44, against $6.25. 

In general, the average of the union 


molders’ rates in effect today in the 11 
centers referred to is 93.5 per cent 
over the prewar rate. A year ago the 
average was 99.1 per cent above 1914. 
At the peak, in 1920, it was 135.7 per 
cent above 1914. The wage composite 
of the 11 cities today is $6.15 for an 
8-hour day, compared with $6.32 a 
year ago. 

Figures compiled by the bureau of 
labor statistics, department of labor, as 
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FiGurets FOR Fiscaa Years EwomG june 30 
SAALED LAGOR™ INCLUDES 444 OCCUPATIONS 80 
CiaSSEO ™ IenGeaTiON RETURNS; “UNGARLED Lason 
HCLUDES THOSE CLASSED 45 “LASORERS.~ “Fanmens™ ano 
——————_ “Fare _asowers 


THIS CHART SHOWS THAT MORE SKRLED LABOR 
ENTERED THE COUNTRY THAN DEPARTED Ww EACH 
FISCAL YEAR SINCE 1910, WHILE IN THE CASE OF 
COMMON LABOR THERE WAS AN EXCESS OF DEPAR 
TURES OVER ADMISSIONS OURING THE YEARS 1915. 

1918, 1999 AND 1920. AND ALSO WW THE YEAR 1922 
~ —————}_ WHEN THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT WAS IN OPERATION --—4 
Charts Prepared by Nattonel | ndustrial 
Conference Board 
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YEAR LINES REPRESENT ENTIRE YEARS 
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THIS CHART SHOWS HOW THE UNITED STATES HAS LOST UNSKILLED LABOR IN RECENT YEARS THROUGH EXCESS 
OF EMIGRATION OVER IMMIGRATION. THE NET LOSS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1922, WAS 


56,853 UNSKILLED LABORERS 
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set forth in am accompanying table in- 
dicate how employment has increased in 
the iron and steel industry and how 
wages have advanced in the past year. 
It will be noted that in January 1922, 
106 establishments reporting to the bu- 
reau employed 103,506 persons, or an 
average of about 972 to a plant. The 
average increased as shown, until in 
November 132 establishments reported 
having 185,488 employes on their pay- 
rolls, an average of about 14,075 em- 
ployes per plant. The 106 establishments 
reported in January, 1922 that the total 
amount of their payroll for a_half- 
month period was $4,055,652.00. These 
payrolls increased until in November 
1922, 132 establishments reporting gave 
their combined payrolls for a_half- 
month period as $11,036,241. 

The average wage per month as shown 
by the bureau of statistics in January, 
1922 was $78.70, while 10 months later 
in November it was $118.90.. The aver- 
age wage per month for 114 establish- 
ments in 1921 was $100.12, while for 
the 11 months in 1922 the average was 
but $97.10. The latter figure is below the 
average for 1921 owing to the !ow state 
of wages in the earlier months of 1922. 
For the 11 months in 1922 up to and 
including November 116 establishments 
reported having 143,546 employes or an 
average of 1237 per plant. The average 
wage per month for the employe in the 
iron and steel industry in November 
1921 was $92.68, whereas in November 
1922 it was $118.90, or an increase of 
about 27 per cent. 

Another comparison of wages paid in 
the iron and steel industry is afforded 














IRON TRADE 31 
Average Monthly Wages in Iron and Steel 
Industry, and Number of Employes 

Number of Number of Payroll for Average wage Average wage 
establishments employes half month per month year previous 

November, 1922.... 132 185,488 $11,036,241 $118.90 $ 92.68 
CGUNNEE ccc ccc ccccs 140 176,387 9,903,466 112.28 81.80 
September 126 164,731 8,858,008 108.02 77.40 
BEER as cecccrves 125 153,260 7,424,212 97.04 84.88 
MEY csccncsnessese 110 142,721 5,941,489 83.26 76.96 
June sececeesesees 110 146,087 6,906,566 94.58 87.82 

BY vccccctsccccss 106 136,593 6,383,730 93.52 97.64 
ARTE cecccesecsses 108 125,089 5,509,555 88.14 106.33 
BERNE cocceceesess 113 120,663 5,341,971 89.02 122.18 
February .........- 109 124,932 5,306,863 85.58 129.70 
JOMUREG ccccccetes 106 103,056 4,055,652 78.70 150.16 

Averages: 
1922 (11 months)... 116 143,546 6,969,796 ———- 86=—Ss—sétn es 
DE Weedtctuccseve 117,223 5,869,438 ae... eheate 
BRED cccesesccccces 105 172,318 13,015,883 ae 060~”~C« 
i ieGueccesdées 105 154,244 9,989,098 128.22 
WDIG ccccsccccccees 7 180,859 10,734,114 118.74 
BDET cccccccccccecs 97 180,088 8,327,492 92.49 

by the figures relating to the independent reasons: First is that the rate of ad- 


sheet, tin and iron mills as regulated by 
selling prices based on an agreement with 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. The average 
wage of the sheet mill workers on their 
sliding scale arrang.ment for the period 
of November and December 1922 was 
37.5 per cent over the average for the 
year 1914. A year ago it was but 18 
per cent over 1914. The average of tin 
mill workers in November and Decem- 
ber, 1922 was 23 per cent over 1914, as 
compared with 30 per cent over 1914 
one year ago. Increases are noted in 
the rates paid all classifications of men 
under the sliding scale, except for the 
tin mill workers. This may make it 
appear that the wage for tin mill work- 
ers is out of line with the others. Such, 
however, is not the case. There are two 





Wages Paid to Union 


0 for 8 hours 


$3.50 for 9 hours 131.9% over prewar 


Rate ae to war, 1914 Highest rates since 1914 Rates one year ago 
BOSTON: $7. 


Molders Compared 


Rates, Dec. 1, 1922 
$6.00 for 8 hours 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


93.2% over prewar 





CHICAGO: $8.40 for 8 hours 
$4.00 for 9 hours 136.4% over prewar 
CINCINNATI: $7.00 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 125.5% over prewar 
DETROIT: $8.50 for 8 hours 
$3.50 for 9 hours 173.7% over prewar 
MINNEAPOLIS: $7.20 for 8 hours 


$3.50 for 9 hours 


NEW ORLEANS: 
$3.25 for 9 hours 


NEW YORK CITY: 


$3.75 for 9 hours 


PITTSBURGH: 
$4.00 for 9 hours 


ST. LOUIS: 


$3.50 for 9 hours ; 


CLEVELAND: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 


The foregoing schedules are for floor, bench and core workers, with two ex 


131.9% over prewar 


$7.20 for 8 hours 
149.3% over prewar 


$7.04 for 8 hours 
111.5% over prewar 


$7.50 for 8 hours 
111% over prewar 


$8.00 for 8 hours 
157.7% over prewar 


$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 


$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 


$6.40 for 8 hours 
80.1% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$7.20 for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$6.40 for 8 hours 
121.6% over prewar 


$6.50 for 8 hours 
95.6% over prewar 


$6.25 for 8 hours 
75.9% over prewar 


$6.80 for 8 hours 
119% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$6.50 for 8 hours 
82.8% over prewar 


$5.50 for 8 hours 
77.0% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
105% over prewar 


$6.75 for 8 hours 
101.9% over prewar 


$6.44 for 8 hours 
81.3% over prewar 


$6.50 for 8 hours 
109.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 
93.2% over prewar 


tions : 


Coremakers in Minneapolis prior to the war received $3.15 for 9 hours, and coremakers in 


Indianapolis, $3.30 for 9 hours. 


and bench workers in their respective cities. 


In later comparisons they are on the same basis as floor 








vance was reduced by agreement during 
the year from 1% per cent for each 
5 cents advance in sclling price, to 1 
per cent for each 5 cents as at present, 
and secondly there has been no change 
in the price card rates for tin plate 
since March 1. The average price as 
determined by representatives of the 
mills and amalgamated association, on 
which the wage is has remained 
the same, $4.65 per base box, while 
sheet iron and bar mill workers have 
been advanced on every bi-monthly 
examination period since then. 


based, 


Substantial advances are shown for 
all of the classifications of bar mill 
workers, the average wage in the bar 
mills today being 68.5 per cent over 


the 1914 level, as compared with 47.9 
per cent over that level in 1914. When 
the rate was at the peak in 1920 the 
wage was 2168 per cent over 1914, 
Puddlers are receiving under the Novem- 
ber-December, 1922 wage determination 
$10.12 per ton, which is an increase of 
SO per cent over the average for 1914. 
Further comparisons are afforded by an 


accompanying table. 


A composite of wage advances, tak- 
ing into consideration the averages 
paid to common labor in the iron and 


steel industry and general metal- 
working plants, wages of union mold- 
ers, machinists, sheet and tin mill 
workers, indicates that the average 


today is about 65 per cent above the 
1915, as compared with 50 
per cent above, one year ago. Wide 
fluctuations are noted in wages of 
certain classifications, from the com- 
mon laborers now receiving 40 cents 
against as low as 18 to 20 cents a 
year ago, to the tin mill workers with 
a slightly today than a 
year ago. 


level of 


lower rate 

The following table, prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference board 
broadly presents the movement of 
wages for the United States. The up- 
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1914 


Common Labor 


Iron Mine Labor 


Union Molders 


Machinists 


Sheet Mil! Worker 
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General Average 





CLL 80% Today 
50% 
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50% One Year Ago. 
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153% At Peak, 1920 


166.5 % 


55.27% 

















COMPOSITE OF WAGE 


THE PEAK IN 1920, 


ward trend is still maintained, al- 
though the rise is not @s great as 
that of a few months ago. 

Tota! 

Date Reductions Increases changes 
une 15—July 15 25 21 46 
uly 16—-Aug. 15 7 8 15 
Aug. 15——Sept. 15 4 119 23 
Sept. 15——-Oct. 15 4 65 69 
Oct. 15—Nov. 15 | 36 37 
Nov. 15——Dec. 15 l 12 13 


The demand for labor caused by 
continued activity in industry exceeds 
the supply, and this is especially true 
of the iron and steel industry and the 
railroads. ‘Cuts made in wages daring 
the depressed period a year ago have 
been completely restored or in ‘some 
instances are in process of restoration. 
The continuation of advances, 
noted in practically all industries, 
coupled with the fact that the indus- 
tries are reporting increasing activity 
and employment, and in many in- 
stances, inability to obtain the desired 
number of workmen, leads to the con- 
clusion that still further advances will 
be made in the upward trend. 

The scarcity of labor in some mast- 
ufacturing industries is prompting the 
renewal of efforts toward intensive 
training of the less skilled workmen 
to qualify for the more important 
tasks. Men ordinarily classed as la- 
borers are being called on for other 
and higher-paid work. This is tend- 


wage 


reduce the number of un- 
skilled workers. 

An objection to modifying the im- 
expressed by 
is that “there is no labor 
shortage in the United States at 
present which the payment of higher 


ing to 


migration act, some 


congressmen, 


wages cannot rectify.” The consensus 
of opinion among large employers in 
regard to this is that without addi- 
immigrant labor the limit has 


about been reached in the marshaling 


tional 





Wage Changes Based 
on Selling Prices 


Amalgamated <Asso¢iation of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers’ Scale 
-—— ——— Percentage——__, 
advance advance advance in 
at peak in Nov.- Nov.-Dec., 
over Dec., 1921 1922 
1914 over1914 over1914 


Sheet mill workers 109.5 18.0 37.5 
Tin mill workers 96.5 30.0 23.0 
Bar mill workers: 
Puddling ...... 235.0 50.0 80.0 
Cinde? bottom : 
Heavy scrap... 271.0 61.0 84.5 
Light scrap... 253.0 57.0 80.0 
Cast swarth... 250.0 57.0 80.0 


Sand bottom: 


Heavy scrap... 212.0 45.0 64.0 
Light scrap.... 271.0 61.0 87.0 
Muck rolling... 227.0 50.0 72.0 
Piling on boards 138.0 31.0 43.0 
ating —_ 174.0 34.5 50.0 
Guide mill. . 137.0 32.5 44.5 
Average, bar mill 216.8 47.9 68.5 











ADVANCES, EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OVER 1914, WHEN THE RESPECTIVE WAGES WERE AT 
A YEAR AGO, AND AS THEY ARE TODAY 


of unskilled workers at 
narily 


wages ordi- 
paid for the skilled; and with- 
out a greater supply of common labor 
there is no foundation on which to 
build. 

In contrast with wage 
during the year, 
level in the 


advances made 
bringing the 
country considerably 
that of a year ago, the cost of 
as represented by the average 
er’s family 


general 
above 
living 
wage earn- 
about the 
same as at the beginning of 1922. 

In January, 1922, the composite as 
prepared by the National Industrial Con- 
ference board showed that the cost was 
61.4 per cent over the figure of July, 
1914. This composite figure dropped in 
March to 54.7 per cent, but in Apri! 


budget today is 


advanced to 54.8 per cent. 

It went slowly up the stale until in 
October the figure was 57.1 per cent 
above the level of 1914. At this point 
food was 43 per cent above the 1914 
level, as compared with 50 per cent in 
January and shelter was 65 per cent, 
compared with 69 per cent. The cost 
of clothing had advanced from 56 per 
cent over 1914 to 57 per cent and fuel 
and light from 78 to 87 per cent. 
Sundries dropped from 78 per cent in 
January to 72 per cent in October. The 
composite today is around 60 per cent 
above 1914, substantially at the same 
point as a year ago. 
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Where WeStandin World Market 


American Exporters, While Doing Well in Certain Markets, Generally Are Not Making 
Progress— Better Organization and More Consistent Efforts Needed— 
How Great Britain Scores—Outlook for 1923 


MERICAN mills are not secur- 
Ai a proportionate share of the 
world’s export trade in iron and 
at present time. This is be- 
cause conditions growing out the 
settlement of the coal and _ railroad 
strikes of last summer, coupled with the 
labor-dictated immigration policy of the 
government, have arrested the liquidation 


steel the 


of 


of production costs which started in 
1920, whereas most European countries, 
and notably England, have gone ahead 
and finished the task of reducing ex- 


penses as far as general postwar condi- 
tions will permit. These changes have 
left American costs at a point where in- 
ternational competition has become ex- 
ceedingly difficult. In fact certain 
sections the country conditions so 
strongly favor imports that receipts of 
pig iron, mainly at north Atlantic ports, 


in 
of 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, Iron Trade Review 





Table I 


Two Years of Trade 


EXPORTS—GROSS TONS 
Scrap Eliminated 
1922 
Estimated 1921 
Great Britain . 3,287,400 1,700,400 
Germany ; 2,343,500 2,110,000 
United States . 1,975,000 2,217,777 
France 1,770,600 1'529.900 
Belgium* 1,311,900 903,600 
Total 10,688,400 8,461,677 


IMPORTS—GROSS TONS 


Great Britain 865,000 1,646,000 


Germany ; 1,750,000 621,400 
United States 360,000 83,900 
France ...... 650,000 434.800 
PE eases cces 475,000 514,200 

oceces 4,100,000 3,300,300 


Total 


*Includes Luxemburg in second half of 


1922 











manent connections, and holding its share 
of the market, generally speaking, in 
spite of any conditions which might ob- 
tain at home or abroad The results 
naturally have been generally successful, 
especially since the Products company is 
one of the few complete merchandising 
concerns in America, with strong bank- 
ing connections, its own shipping facili 
ties, and well grounded agencies When 
sending American steel to the Far East 
it is able to bring back rice, or other 
products for the home market, thus 
completing the circle of trade. Some of 
the other concerns which have followed 
similar policies have done so only spas- 
modically rather than consistently. 
Strong as are the connections of the 
Steel Products company both in the 
United States and in foreign countries, 
it can scarcely be expected to carry the 


































































































were 109,171 gross tons during the first to 128,370 tons. The surprise lies in burden of American overseas trade in 
nine months of last year, compared with the fact that the business held up as we!l ferrous commodities by itself Not a 
only 20,527 tons in the corresponding as it did. Very likely this would not few of the troubles of our export trade 
period in 1921. Imports of semifinished have been the case were it not for the are internal It suffers tremendously 
in the same period increased from6114_ consistently sustained export policy of from the tendency of many producers 
ton in 1921 to 16,216 tons in 1922. the United States Steel Corp. For years to forget all about it during periods 
Under these circumstances it is no: this great organization, functioning of lively domestic demand 
surprising to find that American ex- through the United States Steel Products To be sure, with the home market on 
ports of all iron and steel products, Co. has pursued an unvarying policy galvanized sheets, for instance, standing 
which were 229,616 tons in May, four with reference to overseas trade, setting at 4.35c, Pittsburgh, and European mak- 
months later in September had dropped aside definite tonnages, establishing per- ers willing to sell the Burmese planters 
1921 1922 
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PAST TWO YEARS—SCRAP 
33 


THE 


ELIMINATED 
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at 3.50c, f.o.b., there is little commercial 
incentive to go after foreign business. 
But not so long ago the situation as to 
prices was reversed, and the exporter 
must be willing to take the bitter with 
the sweet, not forgetting the effect of 
tonnage on overhead in the steel business. 
What America needs are consistent, 
tenacious exporters who stay in the 
ring during the bad rounds as well as 
the good ones, it being generally con- 
ceded that with total capacity of about 
fifty-six million tons of ingots a year, 
and continual new construction, a sub- 
stantial foreign business is necessary for 
complete prosperity. 

The fact that the American iron and 


IRON TRADE 


secured 42 per cent in 1920; 25 per 
cent in 1921; and 18 per cent in 1922. 
Great Britain, on the other hand secured 
27 per cent in 1920 and 30 per cent last 
year. She got this largely at the ex- 
pense of the United States, since Ger- 
many’s share last year was greater than 
it was two years ago. This is one of 
the reasons why the statement is made 
that the chief foreign competitor of the 
American iron and steel industry is 
Great Britain, rather than Germany. 
In some American business circles the 
latter country has been greatly over- 
rated, while on the other hand the guile- 
less propaganda of our British friends, 
who seldom put their best side forward, 





Table II 
Iron and Steel Exports in 1922 


Reduced to Gross Tons in All Cases, with Scrap Eliminated—Second Half Partly 
Estimated 




















Month United States United Kingdom Germany France Belgium 
BNUBLY occ cccsccceses 157 ,60¢ 3,1 218,200 164,000 
—, eared eeeswe 133,200 223,400 170,000 107,000 198,400 
DE’ 66 ideetcewenete 204,800 295,800 208,700 71,300 
April ..cceccsececsees 190,100 258,400 195,500 125,800 83,900 
MEOW cccccecpecarccdues 218,500 272,400 204,500 122,200 279,600 (b) 
FORD cccccccesecovcess 211,400 236,300 209,100 180,300 , 
Total, first half..... 1,115,600 1,539,400 1,206,000 770,600 561,900 
Fete 2 ccccvssscccecece 155,400 251,700 206,200 182,100 
August ....ceeceeeeees 142,000 270,000 181,300 168,400 
September .......++++: 128,400 279,200 750,000* (b) 
CROUEED pcreccsiccteone 131,500 347,100 750,000* 649,500* 
November-December ... 260,000 600,000* 
Total, second half... 817,300  1,748,000* 1,137,500"  1,000,000* 750,000* 
Total for 1922.... 1,931,900"  3,287,400% 2,343,500" 1,770,600"  1,311,900* 











London, 





(b) Belgium and Luxemburg trade combined, consequent on the economic union between 
these two countries. ‘Estimated figure. Figures, except those estimated, compiled by 
M. S. Birkett, statistical officer, National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, 








steel business, in spite of the great 
reversal of form it exhibited last year, 
is not yet earning fully satisfactory 
profits, is due in part to the sick con- 
dition of our export trade. As indicated 
in the foregoing, the stumbling blocks 
in the way of progress may be found 
both within and without the industry. 
Inside exists a lack of consistent policies 
and no real desire for foreign business 
coupled with the high costs under which 
the industry is laboring, while outside we 
are handicapped by incomplete shipping, 
banking, and merchandising connections, 
and are confronted by the competition of 
France, Germany and England. The 
results of this combination of forces are 
written in the records of the past three 
years. These records are not discourag- 
ing, but they contain food for serious 
thought. 


For the time being the trend in our 
export trade is disquieting. The com- 
bined exports of the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium, 
in the past three years, 1922 being es- 
timated, were as follows: 


Year Tons 
RCTS SS I ee ey ve 11,753,800 

mnonssnaagoennmganan? sce) .0404 81461,677 

Es Citee) cians) MARRS Vie 0 000 10,688,400 


Of this total, the United States 


has been absorbed without reflection. 
With her low wages, her stable cur- 
rency, her great overseas banking sys- 
tem, her thousands of active ships, and 
worldwide empire, the country to watch 
is Britain. 

The ebb and flow, mostly ebb, of 
American foreign trade in iron and steel 
during the past two years, compared 
with that of England, France and Ger- 
many, is graphically portrayed in the 
accompanying chart. The eminence from 
which our war-inflated commerce de- 
scended is clearly shown, together with 
the steady recovery during the 12 months 
up to last June, when the handicap of 
incomplete deflation began to exert its 
depreciating influence. 

As was foretold in the Iron Trape 
ReEvIEW over a year ago, Germany's ex- 
ports reached their zenith, for the time 
being, during the second half of 1921. 
Since then the effect of monetary in- 
flation, together with the necessity for 
importing iron ore and fuel and the 
exhaustion of scrap supplies, has in 
general tended to restrict Germany's 
capacity for export. 

French foreign trade shows in its ir- 
regular nature the effect of coping with 
both physical and financial obstacles. 
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Nevertheless French exports are much 
larger than they were in antebellum days 
and have steadily increased since the 
end of the war, the total for last year 
being 1,770,600 tons compared with 895,- 


000 tons in 1920. Postwar France has. 


it within her power to become a serious 
rival to Germany, but hardly to dis- 
lodge Great Britain. Her exports at 
present are greater than those of the 
United States, but the effect of French 
and Belgian competition on American 
foreign trade is chiefly indirect. The 
markets of these three countries do not 
overlap to any great extent. 


Britain’s Exports Lead 


Although her production still leaves 
much to be desired, Great Britain has 
clearly re-established herself aa the 
world’s premier exporter of iron and 
steel. As shown on the chart, her 
foreign trade has steadily increased since 
the end of the great coal strike in 1921. 
In October last year the shipments were 
over five times what they were in July 
1921. British exports overtook those of 
the United States in August 1921; 
France was distanced in November; and 
Germany in December. During all of 
1922 a strong lead was held consistently 
and increased during the closing months. 
At present British exports are running 
nearly double those of the United States 
and Germany combined. The detailed 
figures for last year are shown in Table 
II. 

The consolidated results for the past 
two years are given in Table I, which 
also shows the imports of the five prin- 
cipal countries. As this table indicates, 
international trade in general increased 
about 25 per cent last year compared 
with 1921, which will very probably re- 
main the leanest year in the postwar 
period. Business last year, although 
showing a substantial and on the whole 
gratifying recovery, did not reach the 
1920 level, and remains at only two- 
thirds the prewar high-water mark set 
in 1913. This is largely accounted for 
by the collapse of Russia and Central 
Europe, coupled with the disturbances in 
the Near East, so it is likely to be some 
time before normal conditions are 
restored. 

Fortunately the United States has 
never exported large tonnages to those 
parts of the world which remain most 
disturbed, so the effect of conditions in 
these areas on our foreign commerce 
mostly is indirect. But it is no less 
tangible. Loss of markets in Russia, 
Poland, Austria, etc. in turn has cur- 
tailed purchasing power in Argentine, 
Brazil, India, and other countries where 
American steel exporters have direct in- 
terests. Furthermore the loss of these 
markets has driven both England and 
Germany into sharper competition with us 
in South America and the Far East. 


co) May. eT ne 
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International trade is a fabric, not a 
series of isolated strands. Rend it in 
one place and you disturb the whole. 
Whether this truth is thoroughly under- 
stood yet by American business remains 
to be seen. 

Turning again to Table I, it will 
be observed that Great Britain prac- 
tically doubled her exports last year 
compared with 1921, and that France, 
Germany and Belgium also registered 
gains, although on a much smaller 
scale. The business of the United 
States on the other hand shows a 
substantial loss, although general con- 
ditions were much more favorable to 
business last year than in 1921. 

The combined imports of the five 
principal countries were 4,100,000 tons 
in 1922 compared with 3,300,300 in the 


previous year, thus reflecting from 
the other side the general improve- 
ment in international trade. The im- 


port figures also emphasize the grow- 
ing strength of the British position 
and the decline of Germany, from the 
standpoint of plant operations, since 
British imports in the year just closed 
were only one-half those in 1921, while 
German imports nearly tripled. During 
the latter part of last year Germany 
was importing steel at the highest rate in 
her history and at over seven times 
the prewar price. In these figures are 
mirrored both reckless finance and 
lack of essential raw materials. Thorny 
as are both of these problems to 
Germany, they are not as hopeless 
as might be thought. On the one 
hand lies the stabilization of the mark 
and on the other question of getting 
more ore from Lorraine. 


Insofar as the relative world im- 
portance of American foreign trade 
is concerned, the figures given in Ta- 
bles I and II, and illustrated by the 
chart, should be viewed in light of 
the fact that an appreciable amount 
of the tonnage which goes to swell 
the export figures of France, Belgium, 
Germany, and to a considerable al- 
though lesser extent, England, is in 
reality local business. France sells to 
Germany, from whom Britain in turn 
buys, only to sell again to Belgium. 
This intra-European trade is consider- 
able, but it is hardly any more “for- 
eign” than the transactions between 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. 


Where the U. S. Gets Business 


Therefore to- show the nature of 
European competition with our own 
bona fide export trade, Table III has 
been prepared. It presents the ex- 
ports of England, Germany and the 
United States for the first half of 
1922 analyzed according to destina- 
tions. Since it was prepared from 


monthly returns with certain figures 
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estimated where necessary to show 
comparative totals, the tonnages are 
only approximate, but are believed to 


be sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose. 
The preponderance of American 


trade with Japan and its strength in 
South America, both natural markets 
for the United States, is gratifying. 
On the other hand the showing in 
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nations in this respect. The price of, 
and what is more the cost of produc- 
ing, her coal is less than half of 
what it was. In the middle of No- 
vember her blast furnace coke stood 
at $4.90 at the ovens compared with 
$7 to $8 in the United States, Her 
cargo rates are about half what they 
were a year or so ago. Hence Eng- 
land’s carrying charges to the ends of 














the Antipodes and in southeastern Asia the earth have been drastically re- 
is anything but satisfactory. As far duced. Wages have been cut and 
as geographical and other general up to date kept down. In August 
considerations are concerned, the 1921, the average weekly earnings 
American position ought to be as of British iron and_ steel work- 
good in the Indian ocean and Aus- ers were 75 shillings, or $16.80; 
tralasia as in Japan or South America. a year later they were 56 shillings, 
These countries are financially as able or $12.54. In the same period cor- 
to deal with the United States as the responding American earnings ad- 
Table III 
First Half 1922 Exports Analyzed 
————_——— Exported from-—————_______— 
United States Great Britain Germany 
Exported to Gross tons Gross tons Metric tons 
ET ES ee 60,600 50,500 
Mh hihec0 dUUE40 Coccedeccdudees | ee 
Dt hh tnechéduadvandeceeeeed 12,080 | i 
DC eibenshneheseceineahbeaceces ese ———- = =—=———ti«é‘#séCRN 
FS are 22,200 239,900 
PIED. dcascncseedseseecsescons 10,200 55,200 
AUPTRIAME onc cccscccceccessess 13,500 een s.. Cl s  ree ee 
India and Southeast Asia........ , 21,600 338,400 117,600 
Dn ciitnseldveisbeccdockdn. | eedes eee? 
South and Central America......... 149,600 67,200 93,800 
Sian dak f6aehsssd0ecsscescuse 380,000 60,000 58,800 
i: Dai snnes Dan nad ame seihed./ cadens ers) |S eee 
CE SEE nicscedecvecsesscceses ee. ee 70,100 
MEETS Hcecniahscabictecsecsee 215,000 36,000 Sab 
others. But what American trade is vanced from $18 to $21 a week. In 
up against is lack of shipping and oth- foreign trade this handicap is con- 
er connections, and the entrenched po-_ siderable. Only the superior produc- 
sition of the British empire. That the tivity of the American workman and 
latter is in many ways an economic the excellent mechanical equipment 


unit soon becomes evident in 
study of foreign trade. 

On account of its great population 
and development, American exports to 
Europe should be larger than 
are, in spite of the close proximity of 
other powerful producers. But over 
our trade with Europe hangs the in- 
cubus of exhausted purchasing power 
and the huge war debt to the Amer- 
ican government. Unquestionably the 
twin problem of war debts and repara- 
tions must be dealt with on something 
approaching a business basis before in- 
ternational commerce can recover fully. 

The postwar financial situation is 
depriving the United States of its 
fair share of European trade, at the 
same time forcing the steelmakers of 


any 


they 


Great Britain, France and Germany 
into fiercer competition in South 
America and Asia and even into the 


American market itself. 

In this. struggle the British pro- 
ducers appear to be the best equipped 
in the Old World. In addition to fac- 
tors already enumerated, England has 
carried deflation to its logical conclu- 
sion. She stands alone among the 





with which he is provided partially 
saves the situation. 


Specialising in Export Trade 


Add to this the elaborate foreign 
trade organization of Great Britain 
and the reasons why the competitive 
possibilities of the United Kingdom 
have been emphasized in this survey 
become evident. In the United States 
production is highly specialized. The 
result is the production of articles of 
high quality on a quantity basis at a 
unit cost which gives American manu- 
facturers their opportunity in the 
markets of the world. Except possibly 
in the textile field, England’s produc- 
tion facilities will not compare with 
the United States, and this 
is perhaps especially true in the iron 
and steel industry. 
But just as America has specialized 

production, so has the United 
Kingdom specialized on worldwide 
distribution. In this, rather than in 
production, lies the great advantage 
of the North Sea islanders. Always 
in surveying world competition, Bri- 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp.’s invasion ‘of the Lake Superior district brings it into contact 


with iron ore property of the United States Steel 


ormal Ore Trade in Prospect 


Higher Operating Costs in Lake Superior District Lead Producers To Forecast Advance 


in Price 


Bethlehem’s Expansion Significant- —-Operations Increasing 


A Review of Range Developments 


SUBSTANTIAL increase in the 

shipments of iron ore from the 

Lake Superior district, and some 
advance in the price of the ore, 1s 
indicated for 1923 The raising of 
wages at the mines in recent months, 
lessened efficiency due to a perceptible 
scarcity of labor, and the high cost 
of coal purchased for use this winter 
are factors which will have an im- 


portant bearing on prices 


Production costs in general are esti- 
mated by representative interests to be 
25 per cent above the average for 
1922. Repeated efforts of the mining 
companies to obtain a reduction in 
freight rates in the upper lakes ter- 
ritory have been unavailing, though 
their suit still is pending before the 
interstate commerce commission. The 
report of the commission’s examiner 


is adverse to them, except for a 


recommendation for the cancellation 
of rate increases made by the Mich 
igan railroads subsequent to the t-me 
the companies began the suit. The 
commission’s final determination, ¢x- 
pected at an early date, also will 
have an influence on prices. 

The standard wage now paid in 
Minnesota for surface labor at the 
mines is 37% cents an hour, this 
representing an increase of 15 per 
cent dating from September. At the 
peak in 1920 the wage was 48% cents. 
Today the standard wage for common 
labor underground is 48 cents, com- 
pared with 42 cents prior to the ad 
vance, and with 69 cents in 1920. Con- 
tract miners are paid 65 cents, while 


BY A. J. HAIN 


previously they were paid 56% cents 
In 1920 they received 92 cents. In 
that year laborers and miners were 
paid on a basis of “time and one-hali” 
having 


for overtime, this practice 


since been abolished. 


A slight deviation from these figures 
is to be noted in Michigan, where 
some underground labor is paid more, 
and surface labor less, than on the 
Rates 


Mesabi range in Minnesota. 


paid by individual companies show 
variations, due to location. As high 
as 40 cents is paid for surface labor, 
50 cents for underground labor, and 


66 cents for contract work. 


Mining operations this winter ar¢ 
being conducted on a more extensive 
scale than at any similar period since 
the end of the war. In underground 
mining the labor cost represents about 
70 per cent of the total expense of 
production. 


The available labor is fully en- 





Approximate Shipments 
by Ranges 


Gross Tons 


1922 1921 

*“Mesabi ..... i..+ 27,793,780 16,350,696 
*Vermillion ; 1,146,669 869,313 
a ee a 1,290,954 488,562 

Total Minnesota.. 30,231,403 17,708,571 
TERGEED «neve condic 5,816,940 2,336,493 
“Marquette ........ 2,511,432 1,116,468 
*Menominee 4,053,409 1,584,404 
Mayville, etc........ 100,000 52,413 
Misc.shipmentsbyrail 900,000 tT 

Grand total...... 43,613,184 22,798,349 


“Includes lake shipments only in 1922. 
tAbsorbed in range figures for 1921. 
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ployed, and in certain localities a 
shortage exists, so that while wages 
have advanced, operators claim the out- 
put per man has decreased, this resulting 
in a substantial addition to the labor cost. 
A large share of the workers is re- 
cruited from immigrants, and the 
effect of the 3 per cent limitation act 
is discernible. In the dull period of 
1920 and 1921 many 


miners drifted away, and they have 


laborers and 


not been replaced Certa'n large 
companies are arranging their sched- 
ules with a view to holding their 
organizations. This accounts for a 
continuation of extensive stripping 
operations throughout the winter, un- 


der unfavorable conditions. 


Independent mine operators have 
paid as high as $10 and $11 a ton for 
their coal supplies. These prices have 
been paid for the fuel delivered at 
the mines, whereas in recent years 
the price has been $5, and before the 
war, $3.50. Some mining companies are 
not crowding winter operations as 
they do not wish to be caught with 
a surplus of ore in stockpile in the 
event of another coal or railroad 
strike. 

Comparisons show that on the aver- 
age in the last 15 years the price of 
standard Mesabi nonbessemer ore, as 
determined when buying began, was 
20.5 per cent of the price of basic pig 
iron then prevailing in the valley. In 
1908 the percentage was 22.5. In each 
succeeding year up to April 1, 1918, 
the ore price was one-fifth or more 


of the price of the iron, with two ex- 
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has half interest in Mahoning mine, 








ceptions, One of these was in 1911 
when the percentage dropped to 18.1, 
and the other in 1916, when it was 
19.7. 

When the government fixed prices, 
effective April 1, 1918, Mesabi non- 
bessemer ore was 15.7 per cent of 
the price of basic iron. On July 1}, 
1918, when the ore price was raised, 
the percentage became 17.1, and on 
Oct. 1918, 17.4. The following spring, 
1919, when the government had re- 
linquished control, the relationship 
was restored, at 21.5 per cent. In the 


spring of 1920 when basic iron was 


o $40, the ore 
16.3 per 


price was set al 


$6.55, or only cent This 


was offset to some extent in 1920 
when ore was 25.8 per cent of the 
price of the iron, this being the high- 
est percentage recorded in 15 years 
Last year the proportion was 20.2 
per cent. 

Prices of iron Ore and pig iron are 
to some extent interdependent. Cer 
tain factors effect them alike The 
market for pig iron and its price aré 
considered, as well as cost of mining 
and transportation, when ore is 
quoted. If basic iron is around $28 in 
the spring, and if the average rela- 
tionship of 20.5 per cent is applied, 
then Mesabi nonbessemer would be 
$5.60, representing an advance of 55 
cents a ton. These are some of the 
points pertaining to the outlook for 


ore prices; though the only develop- 
ment to date of a definite character is 
the increase in mining costs. 

The volume of new ore business 
this year is likely to show considerable im- 
provement over that of 1922. Esti- 
mates of shipments to be made range 
from 50,000,000 to 55,000,000 tons. In 
1922 the total of shipments was ap- 
proximately 43,600,000 tons; 42,613,184 
tons being shipped in vessels, and ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons all-rail, De- 
tails concerning ranges, ports and 


routes are given in accompanying ta- 
bles. 


Interferences due to the coal 


adjacent to Hull-Rust 





and railroad 


flected in the final returns, \ year 
ago operators estimated the require 
ments around 46,000,000 tons, and 
the strikes had not occurred they say 
this figure would have been equall 
if not exceeded. Shipments 
exceeded those of 1921 by about 
per cent. In 1921 the total was 
798,349; in 1920, 60,411,572, while 
largest tonnage ever forwarded 

the Lake Superior district was 6 


6: 


il 


tons, compared with 14,056,759 in 1921 
One of the leading produce 

proceeding on the assumpt 
shipments in 1923 w be about 5 
000,000 tons It bases this 
quirements for blast rnace op 
tions in 1923 and in the first quart 
of 1924 averaging 85 per cent of 
actual mgximum It considers tl 
actual maximum output to be 3,482 
000 tons a month, as in Ox 1918 
when 370 furnaces were in operat 


out orf a 


Allowance is made for ore now 
hand at furnaces and lower 
docks; for 15 per cent of the total 
ore requirements being supplied 
other than the Lake Superior di 
trict, for 3 per cent of the total ir 
output accounted for with scrap, a 
for a normal surplus of ore on han 
at the end of the period 


58.466. in 
m’s shipments in 1922 totaled 19,438,178 





Roughly, 


upper half 





shopmen’s strike ar 


1916 


total of 


192? 


The Steel corpor: 


435 in the count: 








Ore Shipments by Ports 


and Rail roads 


Gross Tons 


1921 1922 
C. & N. W., Escanaba 1,111,661 3,053,866 
C.M.&§ t. P., Escanaba 694,995 1,538,488 
D. S. S. &A., "Marquette 198,742 364,840 
L. S. & L., Marquette 588,204 1,611,380 
C. & N. W., Ashland. 2,008,111 4,659,315 
Soo Line, Ashland... . 256,594 1,153,892 
G. N., Superior eee 4,507,160 9,943,241 
Soo Line, wapetier. . 325,790 920,276 

158,328 370,678 


 & F Superice 
D. M. Duluth.. 
D.& IR. , Two Harbors 3,286,338 


Totals, by water route 22, 300, 726 42 613, 184 


9,164,803 13,044,771 
5,952,437 
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of photograph shows the Mahoning, lower half, Hull-Rust 





development of general 


Bethlehem Steel 


The chief 
mterest is the Corp.'s 


sudden appearance as one of the most 


mportant factors in the Lake Superior 


through its recent 


the Mi Steel & 


nd Lackawanna Steel Co 


aistri 


acquis tion 
ivale Ordnance Co. 


, , 
Previously 


it held one-seventh of the Scranton mine 
Mesabi range, and one-seventh of the 
Plymout! (L,0gehiK I ‘ if hare in 
hes co ined ep ent 5.000.000 
tons of or Now it has increased its 
st nese p | ties ind has 
{ rchased into 19 others on hve 
Cs ta Ol { he idings in the 
< ct ‘ y ‘ ef 180.000.0000 fone 
T} 1a} ; | nn 
I 1 Loa iwan 1 co ny 
Be hle Cc! icqu ed rests e 
17 
LOW re mines Wworebnit i 


Mikado, Bi: 


Sunday Lake and Plymouth; Me: 
nee rang Baltic, Bengal, Caspian d 
Fogarty Mesabi rang Elba, M 
Yawkey and ‘Cor " Marg te 
nge—Negaunet l ’ the 
Midvy c ipany ta | ure 
in the following mines: Mesab 
Mahoni re Be nnett scTrant i | the 
Mesabi Iron (¢ mit | plant at 
Babbitt Minn Cogebr range "ly 
mouth; Vermil t az 1: Me 
nominee rang ent 
Its shares in some t the toregoing 
mines are identified extensively with 
those of Pickands, Mather & ( and 
the Hanna Ore Mining Co It now 


owns one-half interest in the Newaunee 
mine, Marquette range, the half repre- 
senting 10.000.000 tons or ore, and the 


other half being held by the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co 

From the Midvale company it ac- 
quired a half interest in the Mahoning 


mine at one of the largest 
pits in the Lake 
trict. Its share is equivalent to 335,- 
000,000 tons of ore. A feature is that 
the Mahoning mine and the Hull-Rust, 
the United States Steel 


adjacent, practically 


Hibbing, 


open Superior dis- 


owned by 


Corp., are being 
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Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 
Ore in Ground 

Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 
County — May 1, 1921———, o——-May 1, 1922————_,, 
i) Cv. as cktrebeénns 1,133,142,819 $255,095,622 1,115,798,744 250,068,788 
PO er 142,758,175 17,979,573 141,252,860 17,460,099 
CHOU WUUNE ccovecccesene 24,753,323 3,255,423 29,222,269 3,030,509 
MD us gee06 eébuncne went 50,978 44,410 ave. -—“(‘(i‘(‘Cé‘C 
TES. i codenssduneen 1,300,705,295 $276,375,028 1,286,324,851 $270,559,396 
Ore in Stock Piles 
Oe: Bae scideecs 9,936,975 $ 7,386,550 9,687,949 $ 6,770,767 
DE. «04 iweswedweeeeses 438,169 469,794 431,443 305,106 
COW WE ce cctisboctots 327,267 249,585 262,890 181,570 
Lake ... deer oedos 0eee 3,073 4,468 3,574 3,199 
Fotehe cob ce sksunae's 10,705,484 $ 8,110,397 10,385,856 $ 7,260,642 
Total Merchantable Ore in Ground and Stock Piles 
Dh, EAMES idivctasusesewe 1,143,079,794 $262,482,172 1,125,486,693 $256,839,555 
OE <a. 6 bcaidcvaee piece 143,196,344 18,449,367 141,684,303 17,765,205 
COW WH ccccawccece 25,080,590 3,505,008 29,485,159 3,212,079 
Lake puveuteteet 54,051 48,878 54,552 3,199 
Pi Lcinetenantné 1,311,410,779 $284,485,425 1,296,710,707 $277 ,820,038 
1 he assessments as given in this table do not include the assessments for surface 
values, structures or improvements. 











one mine—the greatest open pit mine 
in the world. The dividing line runs 
through the pit. Physically and 
financially Bethlehem has taken an im- 
portant position among the dominating 
figures of the ranges. 

The building of the sintering plant 
at Babbitt, Minn., by the Mesabi Iron 
Co., is the greatest single mining pro- 
ject underway in the Lake Superior 
and Bethliehem’s interest in 
this, acquired from Midvale, is 25 
per cent or more, In the propert.es 
just listed the Bethlehem has 85,000,- 
000 tons or of ore of good 
available for use. Its poten- 
tial resources represented by its in- 
terest in the Mesabi Iron Co., are 
more than 100,000,000 tons of a h'‘gh 
grade product. 

The success of the first unit of the 
sintering plant has been brought close 
to fulfillment through the progress 
made by the engineers in charge dur- 
ing the past year, though the plant 
still is in the “tuning” stage. Some 
shipments of Mesabi sinter were made 
in 1922; production is going on through 


district, 


more 
grade, 


the winter. The product being mois- 
ture free does not freeze, as does raw 
ore. Another sintering machine is to 
be added to bring the plant up to its 
full rating of 1000 tons of concentrated 
ore in 24 hours. 

A normal year’s business is in 
prospect in the Lake Superior iron 
ore mining district, and operators are 
prepared for it. Constructive work is 
being done on a larger scale than in 


several years; some mines long idle 
are being re-opened, Stripping is be- 
ing done in several localities; new 


shafts are being sunk. More explor- 
ing for ore is noted. Greater interest 
is shown in equipment. 


New 


The Oliver Iron 
build a combined screening and crush- 
ing plant in the Virginia district. This 
plant: will handle ore from the Missabe 
Mountain open pit which contains 
lump ore, and ore mixed 
with rock, which it is necessary to screen. 
The ore will be delivered to the plant 
stripping i 


Construction Under, Way 


Mining Co., will 


considerable 


in side-dump cars or in 


January 4, 1923 


ordinary railway bottom-dump cars, 
on a_ steel viaduct approach, 86 feet 
high, and will be dumped into two 


receiving bins having a combined ca- 
pacity to hold an entire trainload. The 
plant will have a capacity to treat 
1800 tons of crude ore an hour, based 
on an estimate of 25 per cent of the 
crude ‘ore as delivered being lump ore 
requiring crushing. . 

The ore will be drawn from each 
of the receiving bins by a pan con- 


veyor 96 inches wide and delivered 
on to stationary grizzlies spaced 5 
inches, clear opening. The throughs 
from the grizzlies will pass directly 
into the shipping pockets. The over- 
sizes will be delivered onto a second 
set of pan conveyors which will feed 
into two 48 x 60-inch jaw crushers, 


if the oversizes are ore, and the prod- 
uct from the crushers will be deliv- 
ered into the same _ shipping pockets 
as the throughs from the stationary 
grizzlies. If the oversizes contain 
rock, deflecting chutes will be lowered 
to catch the product from the second 
set of pan conveyors and it will thus 
be by-passed over -the crushers into 
rock cars to be hauled away to the 


dump. This method of crushing and 
screening is expected to come into 
more general use for “cleaning up” 


certain open pit mines. 

A drainage well will be sunk in the 
Missabe Mountain . pit. This will have 
a casing 18 inches in diameter, and 
the portion through the ore body will 
have a perforated screen. The well 
will be 325 feet deep. A vertical cen- 
trifugal pump with a capacity of 1000 
gallons per minute will be installed; 
and a_ vertical centrifugal pump of 
1000 gallons capacity also will be in- 
stalled in the Norman mine, adjacent 
to the Missabe Mountain. It is ex- 
pected to drain the Missabe Mountain 
open-pit workings through the well, and 
also by pumping through the Norman 
shaft. 

The Oliver 


company has started to 





The new Boeing mine, Mesabi-Cliffs Iron Co., shipped 





250,000 tons as its initial installment in 1922, stripping still being continued The p 
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sink a vertical mine shaft with six 
compartments, of structural steel and 
concrete lath, at the Geneva mine near 


Ironwood, Mich. The shaft  ulti- 
mately will be sunk to a depth of 
4000 feet, the greatest depth of any 
iron ore mine in the Lake Superior 
district. The first 1000 feet of the 
shaft will be sunk with a _ temporary 
sinking equipment, and the permanent 


hoist will be installed when the shaft 
reaches a depth of 1000 feet. The 
permanent hoist will then be used for 
sinking the shaft to the main working 
level 2600 feet below the surface. 

To provide against any possibility 
of slipping of any material adjacent 
to this shaft, it was decided to sink 
the shaft entirely in granite which is 
behind the footwall. A _ considerable 
length of drift will be required to 
enter the ore body. 


The shaft will have an outside di- 
mension of 11 x 25 feet and there 
will be two compartments for skips, 


“two for cages, one for ladderway and 
one for pipes and cables. The surface 
equipment will consist of a structural 
steel headframe and structural steel 
idler stands. To obtain a_ suitable 
surface layout for shipping tracks for 
the stockpile grounds there will be 
provided six structural steel ore 
pockets, located approximately 200 feet 
from the shaft, and this will be part of 
a permanent double-track stockpile 
trestle located at right angles to the 
shipping tracks. This will permit the 
handling of six grades of ore on five 
railway tracks. 

The skip and cage hoists and air 
compressor will be _ electric-driven. 
Power will be supplied from the “G” 
Pabst station over a double circuit 
steel transmission line. Additional 
power plant equipment will be installed 
in the “G” Pabst station and will 
consist of a 400-kilowatt turbo-gen- 
erator operating at 200 pounds steam 
pressure. 

A new departure in mining equip- 
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“THREE-LEGGED” 





CATERPILLAR 








ORE-MINING SHOVEL 


In use at the Hull-Rust pit, United States Steel Corp., this shovel has three caterpillars, instead 


of four. The rear end of 


the shovel is carried on a single 


with a tiller for steering 


ment pertains to the development of 
the caterpillar shovel, the field of use- 
fulness which lies chiefly in reducing 
the number of men required for oper- 
ating a standard shovel. A_ 100-ton 
railroad type the 
Hull-Rust pit, has 
been installed on 
equipment built by the Bucyrus Co., 
South Milwaukee,. Wis. This device 
differs from that described in Iron 
TrapE ReEvIEW a year ago in certain 
important respects. Instead of having 
two sets of caterpillars for propelling and 
steering, the new shovel has two for- 
ward caterpillars for propelling, while 
the rear end of the shovel is carried 
on a single trailing crawler, not pro- 
pelled, but by means of which steer- 
ing is accomplished through a tiller. 
Some steering effect may also be ob- 
tained with the forward caterpillars 
by stopping one and propelling the 


shovel at 
Minn., 
tractor 


steam 
Hibbing, 
a crawling 


“crawler,”’ equipped 
other. This device has been in oper- 
ation at the Hull-Rust pit for several 


weeks, and has so far met the expecta- 
the 

In collaboration engineers of 
the Oliver company, the Marion 
Steam Shovel Co., Marion, ©O., has 
brought out a new 300-ton revolving- 
use at the 
Minn. This 
departure in some 
the customary 
known as the 
from 


tions of operators 


with 


type steam shovel, now in 
Fraser mine at 


is a radical 


Chisholm, 
shovel 
of its 
300-ton 
Mesabi 
others 
originally 


features from 
shovels, 
type to 
of the 
developed for 
fields 


and is 
distinguish it 
were 
the 


same class which 
use in 
coal 


strip mines of 


Heavier trussing is a feature of the 
The length of the re 
has 
the power 
The 


increased, 


new shovel. 


frame been shortened 


feet, 


volving 
plant has 


the en- 


several and 


been re-designed size of 


gine the 


has not been but 








atinuel B The Boeing is 135 feet deep, and occupies 80 acres. About 5,000,000 cubic yards of overburden have been removed to date 
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that repair parts can be lift- 


ed trom the ground and 


placed beneath the main 
crane. The shovel is equipped 
with a /7-yard manganese 
steel dipper. It is believed 


that the unit repair cost per 


yard of material handled 


will be greatly reduced. No 





enlargement in mining equip- 
ment generally is noted, but 
efforts are being made to 
increase the size of ore cars, 
and to use heavier locomo- 
tives. The Great Northern 
railroad put in service a 
number of 75-ton cars a 


year ago, but 50-ton cars 


| 


——" still are in general use. Ex- 


SOMETHING NEW IN UNDERGROUND LOADERS periments now are being 

As developed on the Marquette range, a turntable is used made with 90 to 100-ton 
at the face, the turntable being equipped with a : 

scoop, operated with pistons. The dump car is cars on the Duluth, Missabe 


brought up on the turntable, and is loaded 


by overhead motion of the scoop 


capacity of the steamer boiler has been 
enlarged 35 per cent. The boiler is 
located on one side of the revolving 
frame instead of the center, and on 
the opposite side there is a 20-ton steel 
coal bunker designed to feed coal by 
gravity to the stoker. A jib crane 
has been provided having a capacity 
for hoisting 10,000 pounds of coal and 
placing it in the bunker. 

Within the frame of the shovel 
housing are two crane rails carrying 
a hand crane with access to any part 
of the machinery within the housing. 
The location of the jib crane is such 


& Northern railroad. The 

wheel base of the new cars 

is 19 feet, the same as that of the 50- 
ton cars, this being governed by the 
unloading equipment at the ore pockets. 
The Steel corporation’s mining sub- 
sidiary is contemplating the purchase 
of additional locomotives to meet its 
production requirements. The loco- 
motives will be of the 0-8-0 switching 
type and will be heavier than any 
similar equipment on the Mesabi 
range now used exclsively for min- 
ing. They will have .23 x 28-inch 
cylinders, 50-inch drivers, 15-feet wheel 
base, and will operate under a steam 
pressure of 185 pounds per square 
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inch. They will be super- 
heated, hand-fired and will 
have arch tubes, power-gate 
shakers, air-operated firing 
doors and cast-steel gravity- 
dump ash pans. A conspic- 
uous feature will be the size 
of the firebox, 71% inches 
wide and 108 
grate area of 54 


inches long, 
giving a 
square feet. The purpose of 
ratio of grate 
heating 


this unusual 
surface to surface 
found in this design is to en- 
able’ the 
burn a_ high 


screenings. Not 


locomotives to 
percentage of 
larger, but 





more labor-saving equipment 
of the customary type is be- 
ing installed in the mines of 
the Lake district. 
On _ the 


Superior 
Marquette 
there is an interesting de- 
velopment in the _ difficult 
underground 


range 


problem of 
loading. <A loader tried out 
in the mines of the Cleve- 


land-Cliffs Iron Co., gives 
promise of unusual impor- 
tance. This is the inven- 


tion of John Mayne, a miner 
of Negaunee, Mich., developed by en- 
gineers of the Cleveland-Cliffs com- 
pany. The accompanying illustrations 
show its general appearance. 

A distinguishing feature of the 
loader is a turntable, the lower plates 
of which rest on two rails. The up- 
per surface of the table also has a 
pair of. rails, and on these the dump 
car’ is brought up into position. At- 
tached to the turntable is an arm, with 
an ore scoop 2 feet 3 inches, by 2 
The table can be turned 
facilitate 


feet 9 inches. 
in any desired position to 
loading. It is equipped with two 5- 
inch cylinders for hoisting the scoop, 
the ore being deposited in the car by 
an overhead motion, and with two 
6-inch cylinders for crowding. Chains 
are used to keep the turntable from 
slipping away from the face when the 
scoop is in action. 

The loader is made for use with 
l-ton dump cars, and can be con- 
structed to be taken apart readily for 
removal to any sub-level. It is claimed 
that tests show a great increase in 
tonnage output per man employed, 
and a consequent increase in the wages 
of the miners. Its possibilities in coal 
mining are being considered. 

Oglebay, Norton & Co. continue 
to extend their operations on the Goge- 
bic range, and are considering a second 
large housing project coincident with 
the development of their ore properties. 
The company now is building 74 
modern dwellings and a clubhouse at 

(Concluded on Page 54) 
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Business Faces Dominance in Legislation of 
Minority Representing Non-Industrial States 
—LaFolletteism Appears as Menace to 
Constructive National Progress— 


Outstanding Trends of 1922 


BY E. C. BOEHRINGER 
Washington Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


USINESS and politics, which are official Washington's 
1922. In 


business the trend was toward consolidation and co- 


chief concern, pursued divergent courses in 


Politics took the contrasting path toward sec- 
Save for 


operation. 
tionalism and individual expansiveness. 
thrusts at the steel industry by the federal trade commis- 
1922 at the 


orientation 


several 


business fared well in hands of official 
fact, its 


The restiveness and dissatisfaction which had 


sion, 


Washington; in toward cohesiveness 
was speeded, 
emboldened a part of congress earlier in the year erupted 
7 and, like a flare, lighted the whole political 
countryside and revealed what may 1923 
Business in the past year was constructive while politics 
It may well prove that this fortifying of 


on Nov. 
be expected in 


was destructive. 
business, through consolidation and ¢0-operation, will enable 


it the better to withstand the legislative storm which is 
brewing for 1923 and disclose this trend to be more than 
mere chance. 

Justly or no, when business adopts a course of pro- 


that through the screen of the 
Sherman, Clayton and Federal Trade acts. The repressed 
energies of 1921 were released by the revival of 1922 and 


In practically 


cedure it must put course 


took the form of mergers and absorptions. 
every industry—in steel, in machine-tool building, in copper 
and brass, in meat packing—smaller units elected to lose 
their entities in large corporations. These mergers and 
absorptions were subjected to the scrutiny of the depart- 
ment of justice and the trade commission, flanked by the 
The eye of the department of justice proved 


The 


waxed aggressive only in the case of the 


antitrust laws. 


kindly and its vision was broad. trade commission 


steel industry, 


probably because that industry seems to be its favorite hate. 






Radical Group To Sway Congress 








LAFOLLETTE ALWAYS RADICAL WITH LITTLE TO SHUW 
FOR HIS YEARS OF RANTIN( HE ASPIRES 
rO DIRECT rH RADICALISM Ol] 


THE COMING CONGRESS 


Now, the spirit which prompted the LaFollettes on Capitol Hill have been Secretary of Commerce Hoo\ to seek 
enactment of these antitrust laws was railing against big business and sp« ! joint action +] Attorney Genera 
that of fostering competition, of pro- interests and special privilege and all Daugherty In February came a joint 
tecting the small interest from the large that sort of thing. But what did the statement succinctly setting forth what 
one, of preventing even “good trusts” farm bloc in congress do last spring trade associations could and could not 
becoming monopolistic. The trade com- but pass the farmer co-operative mat do. Secretary Hoover blazed a new 


mission has lustily proclaimed itself the 
champion of the small producer and set 
itself up as his guardian. Yet, in 1922, 
these small producers emerged from the 


keting act, 


sible in business 


exempt from the 


permitting 
do some of the things found reprehen 


the farmer to path when he reiterated throughout the 


year his belief that economic collective 
and more too—all action can be in th public terest as 
antitrust laws De well as against it. In his annual report 


trade commission’s gratuitious wing, eyed spite the decision of the Supreme Court to congress in December he urged 
enviously the advantages accruing from in the Coronado Coal case last Jun liberalization of the antitrust laws 
integration and the momentum induced organized labor continues to enjoy all Consider what a milestone has been 
by a large body, and decided that they and more of the advantages and priv ached when a member of the Pres 


too would become big. 

The spectacle ensued of small pro- 
ducers coming under suspicion while 
their models remained guiltless—and 
guileless! Only in the case of the steel the 


way—and again 
the antitrust laws. 


ileges of big business, in a co-operative ident’s cabinet 
beyond the 


Still another case in point is that of 
trade associations, 


dares to advocate a 


reach of broadening of the Sherman act! A de 
indeed which eclipses any- 
thing a LaFollette or a Brookhart may 


What Secretary 


velopment 


which Hoover stated 


are the Propose. 


mergers has the trade commission be- exemplification of co-operative action ©" this point may well be recorded: 
come vocal, but watch it in 1923! Confusion into which the trade associa- “The country has now had many 
. : : years’ experi > wi ‘se acts; y 

These mergers in steel and in other tions were thrown by the Supreme )°*"S ©*Perience with these acts; they 


have received constant 








industries have been within the pale of 
the antitrust laws. For some years the 





Court decision in the so-called hard- 
wood case in December, 1921, prompted 
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interpretation 
by the courts, and the working results 
in our economic fabric in some direc. 
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SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER OF KANSAS 
Farm Paper Editor and Farm Bloc Leader 


tions are out of tune with our 
economic development. No one would 
contend that there be relaxation in the 
restraints against undue capital com- 
binations, monopoly, price fixing, dom- 
ination, unfair practices, and the whole 
category of collective action damaging 
to public interest. There has been, 
however, a profound growth of under- 
standing of the need and possibilities 
of co-operative action in business that 
is in the interest of public welfare. 
Some parts of these co-operative efforts 
are inhibited by law to-day, but, of 
much wider result, many are stifled 
out of fear or shackled from, uncer- 
tainty of the law. The two latter 
factors are far more widespread than 
can be appreciated except through wide 
contact with economic activities, and 
they definitely impede our national 
progress upon right lines. Relaxation 
of the acts has already been given by 
legislation in favor of the farmer and 
trades unions, but the farmer and la- 
borer are being even more greatly in- 
jured by these destructive shackles upon 
business in many directions, which pro- 
duce instability of employment and in- 
crease distribution costs, than they 
were by the direct influence of these 
acts upon their own affairs. 

“At the time the Sherman act was 
passed, the country was in the throes 
of growing consolidations of capital. 
These were consolidations of actual 
ownership, and the country was alive 
with deserved complaint of domination 
in business, in attempts to crush com- 
petitors with unfair practices and de- 
structive competition. Collective action 
in its sense of benefit to public interest 
was much less known and, at any rate, 
was probably not contemplated as com- 
ing within the meaning of the act. In 
any event there is a wide difference 
between the whole social conception of 
capital combinations against public in- 
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terest and co-operative action between 
individuals which may be profoundly 
in the public interest. The former ex- 
tinguishes individualism through dom- 
ination; the latter greatly advances it 
and protects it. Co-operative action has, 
however, struggled for development 
through the growth of chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, and con- 
ferences of one kind and another in an 
effort to meet various sorts of crises, 
to improve business standards, and to 
eliminate waste in production and dis- 
tribution. 

“It is true that some minority of 
such activities has been used as a cloak 
for action against public interest, but 
it is also true that a vast amount of 
action in public interest has been lost 
and even great national calamities 
brought upon us by lack of co-opera- 
tive action. A case in point is that the 
instability of the bituminous coal in- 
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dustry and the disintegration of. its 
employers’ associations by pressure 
under the restraint of trade acts con- 
tributed directly to the prolongation of 
the coal strike, as no adequate organi- 
zation of operators existed which could 
meet and bargain with the workers who 
were free from all restraint. The whole 
movement toward co-operative action 
arises from a fundamental need to 
which we must give heed. Where the 
objectives of co-operation are to elim- 
inate waste in production and distri- 
bution, to increase education as to 
better methods of business, to expand 
research in processes of production, to 
take collective action in policing busi- 
ness ethics, to maintain standards of 
quality, to secure adequate representa- 
tion of problems before the government 
and other economic groups and to im- 
prove conditions of labor, to negotiate 
collectively with highly organized 
groups of labor, to prevent unemploy- 
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ment, to supply information equally 
to members and to the public, upon 
which better judgment may be form- 
ulated in the conduct of business; then 
these activities are working in public 
interest. There are some twenty-odd 
different functions of co-operative action 
which are at the same time in the 
interest of the different trades and the 
community at large. Any collective 
activity can be used as a cloak for 
conspiracy against public interest, as 
can any meeting of men engaged in 
business, but it does not follow, be- 
cause bricks have been used for mur- 
der, that we should prohibit bricks. 
There is, moreover, a very wide dif- 
ferentiation between co-operative action 
open to an entire trade or region of a 
trade and capital combinations, because 
the former may be dissolved instantly 
without any disturbance of capital or 
production and does not represent in- 
creasing domination of a group of in- 
dividuals in a trade, but the democratic 
development of a whole industry. 

“It has often been argued that the 
original intent of the restraint of trade 
acts was not to inhibit any sort of 
economic collective action which was 
in interest of public welfare, and that 
the time has come when the act should 
be limited so as to leave free all such 
action, Without entering upon debate 
as to the difficulties of such a course 
it is possible to consider a narrower 
field of liberalization of law; that is, 
for the law to be liberalized to the ex- 
tent that co-operative organizations 
generally, as distinguished from capital 
consolidations, should be permitted to 
file with some appropriate governmental 
agency the plan of their operations, the 
functions they proposed to carry on, and 
the objectives they proposed to reach; 
that upon approval such of these func- 
tions as did not apparently contravene 
public interest might be proceeded with; 
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that upon complaint, however, either of 
individuals or the law officers of the 
government that these functions had 
reacted against public interest, then 
after a hearing before some suitable 
tribunal the right to continue these 
particular functions should, if the com- 
plaints are justified, be suspended. If 
thereafter these functions were con- 
tinued, or if it should be proved that 
the activities had been extended beyond 
the functions in the original proposals, 
the organization should be likewise sub- 
ject to prosecution under the present 
acts. Parties who did not wish to 
avail themselves of this privilege could 
continue in the present status. 

“All who know the situation in such 
matters will realize that the problems 
of co-operative action are mainly the 
concern of the smaller businesses. Such 
a measure as that suggested above 
would serve actually to protect small 
business and thus to maintain compe- 
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tition. Big business takes care of it- 
self. Legitimate trade associations and 


other forms of business co-operation 
would be greatly stimulated along lines 
of public welfare if such a plan were 
adopted. It appears to me that the 
time has come when we should take 
cognizance of these necessities if we 
are to have a progressive economic 
system. Its growing complexity, its 
shift of objective and service, require 
a determination based upon a proper 
sense of maintenance of long-view com- 


petition, initiative, business stability, 
and public interest.” 
The trend toward consolidation so 


manifest in the steel industry through- 
out 1922 corresponds aptly to the co- 
operative movement not subject to the 
antitrust laws. It has caused some 
comment that the trade commission, 
which has never brought monopolistic 
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charges against the United States Steel 
Corp., should raise instant objection 
when the Bethlehem Steel Co., Lacka- 


wanna Steel Co. Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Co., Inland Steel Co., Re 
public Iron & Steel Co., Brier Hill 
Steel Co. and Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Co. sought to acquire for them 
some of the advantages the 
corporation enjoys—and enjoys 
the tolerance of the trade 
This swing back from 
to collectivism arrested 
the 
commission 


selves 
Steel 
with 
mission. 
dividualism 
and 
on, 


com 
in- 
more more attention 

The 
both and antag- 
The department of justice ap 
Congress may 


as year 


wore trade has 


become suspicious 
onistic. 
parently is acquiescive. 
be expected to further it insofar as it 
may seem to offer relief to the farmer 








Zwetvs senators from the 11 
states shown in black have 
formed a senatorial flying wedge and 
threaten to dominate the upper 
house at least until March 4, 1925. 
Neither orthodox Republicans nor 
Democrats can put over a program 
without the approval of this wedge. 
Some of the 12 are _ personally 
antagonistic but no defections ap- 
parently can be hoped for when it 
is an alignment of the radicals and 
farmers of the West against the 
business of the East. 
These 11 states constitute a woe- 
ful minority. Numerically, they are 
but 22.9 per cent of the Union. They 
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have an area of 875,094 square miles 
or 28.9 per cent of the entire coun- 
try. Their population is 15.2 per 
cent of that of continental United 
States. 

Of the $62,418,078,773 worth of 
manufactures produced in 1919 they 
accounted for $6,486,256,000 or 10.4 
per cent. They paid only 5.5 pe 
cent of the $2,086,918,464 income and 
profits taxes collected in fiscal 1922 
Their wage earners in in 
1919 mumbered 662,035 per 
cent of the total of the entire coun- 
try. In 1919 the capital invested in 
manufacturing was $44,579,093,771., 
and these 11 states boasted of $4,- 


industry 
or 7.3 


oe 


40 per cent or $31,227,602,031. 
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208,432,000 or 9.5 per cent. Of the 
10,465,995 and trucks 
registered in 1921 they had 228 per 
cent. Their commercial failures in 
1921 were 14.1 per cent of the 19,- 
the c 
agriculture, 
the minority. 
the United 


automobiles 


652 occuring in untry. 


this 11-state 
The 
State 5 


acres 


Even in 
bloc is far 
farm lands 
added up to 995,883,715 
1920 and these states included with- 
in their borders 332,969,956 acres or 
348 per cent. The 1920 value of all 
farm lands, livestock, buildings, im- 
plements and vehicles was $77,924,- 


100,338, of which had 


in 
of 


wn" 


these states 

















FIRST MEETING OF 


RADICAL-FARMER SENATORS AND 


IRON TRADE 


REPRESENTATIVES AT WASHINGTON DEC. 1. 
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SEATED, SECOND 


FROM THE LEFT IS SENATOR LAFOLLETTE, FIFTH FROM THE LEFT IS SENATOR LADD OF NORTH DAKOTA, AND ON 


EXTREME RIGHT 


ELECT 


THE 


A possible development of 1923 is the 
the 
both 


trade commission espousing 


of the consumer as against small 
and large producers. 

But far more spectacular and appeal- 
ing to the popular imagination in 1922 
was the political revolt which culmin 


Nov. 7. The 


against 


ated in the explosion of 
negative 
than in ap- 
The 


control of 


wholly 
rather 


voting was 
the 


proval ol 


existing order 
program. 
was to the 
congress for the two years ending with 
March 4, 1925, in the 
ful minority coming from the northern 
the 


any radical 


result place 


hands of a woe 


tier of states from Minnesota to 
Pacific trom 
Oklahoma, like a wedge into the heart 
of the Middle West. How detrimental 


to business and industry this so-called 


and Minnesota south to 


radical-farmer group becomes apparent- 
entirely upon man— 
LaFollette, Republican sen- 


ly depends one 
Robert M 
ator from Wisconsin, who is attempting 
to assume its leadership. 

Eleven more senators comprise this 
radical-farmer group—Edwin F. Ladd 
and Lynn Frazier, of North Dakota; 
Peter Norbeck, of South Dakota; 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska; Smith 
Brookhart, of Iowa; Arthur Capper, 
of Kansas; Robert L. Owen, of Okla- 
Surton K. Wheeler, of Montana; 
Borah, of Idaho; Henrik 
Shipstead, of Minnesota; and C. C. 
Dill, of Washington. Left to them- 
selves, it seems likely they would 
concentrate on legislation calculated to 
alleviate the lot of the farmer, and if 
any real harm accrued to business it 
would be incidental to the constructive 
program in behalf of the farmer. But 
under the leadership of Senator La- 
Follette anything may happen. He will 


homa;: 


William E. 


IS SENATOR NORRIS OF 
FRAZIER OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
STEAD OF MINNESOTA AND SENAT OR-ELECT 


cause , 


NEBRAS KA. 
STANDING ON MR. 


indulge in parliamentary hooliganism on 

His hatred of 
to. a hatred—is 
overweening. decision of 
group to bore the 
parties presents possibly more danger 


the floor of the senate. 
amounts 
The 


from 


business—it 
this 
within two 
to business than were a third party to 
be formed; it means constant, guerilla 
warfare and uncertainty. 

Provided this group of 12 is cohesive 
and the next congress, the 
flying, legislative wedge that it threat- 
itself with either 


forms in 


ens to, it can align 


Democrats or regular Repub- 
insure the 
measure. But it will find itself against 


the veto power of the President and a 


regular 


licans and passage of any 


in the senate adequate to pre- 
this veto, if 
Pres- 


minority 
vent the 
it gives its radicalism full sway. 


over-riding of 


ident Harding is a man essentially of 
compromise, and he may be expected 
in 1923 to proffer the olive branch to 
the disaffected Republican states of 
the West in the form of enlarged rural 
credits, the placing of a real dirt farmer 
on the federal reserve board and pos- 
sibly some further reductions in freight 
rates. He may, however, be relied 
upon to stand firm against any danger- 
ous overturning the _ radical-farmer 
group-may sponsor. It would not be 
surprising if Senator LaFollette over- 
reached himself, and the President 
“found” himself through the necessity 
of assuming the conservative yet for- 
ward-looking leadership the United 


States so desires. 
Business Menaced by Group 


This radical-farmer group does pre- 
sent a very grave nienace to business. 
The flood of stock dividends in the 
latter part of the year was let loose 


STANDING, AT THE EXTREME RIGHT, IS SENATOR 
FRAZIER’S RIGHT ARE 
WHEELER OF MONTANA 


SENATOR-ELECT SHIP 


partially because of the fear of heavy 
impositions upon surpluses, either in a 
act or by amendment of 


act. The 


new 
the 


revenue 


present minimum de- 


mands of the group so far as the 


transportation act is concerned are 
elimination of the so-called guarantee 
clause and restoration of the powers of 
the 
tion of the transportation act 


state commissions This emascula- 


the group 


believes to be requisite to reduced 
freight rates on farm products and 


livestock. Considering the freight rate 
1922 


than in 


structure as a whole, rates in 


averaged 11 cent lower 
1921. It 
the 


sought to 


per 


would not be surprising if 


commerce commission 
the 
further 


interstate 
appease radical-farmer 


group by allowing reductions 
on farm products and livestock in 1923. 
In the the the 
radical-farmer group can accomplish 
will depend entirely 
special session is called by the 
ident after March 4. The status 
is expected to continue until that date. 
If the necessary appropriation measures 
have been passed it is likely that the 
President will choose to give the 
country a legislative holiday not 
call congress until fall, if he does not 
permit the new radicals to stay at 
home until the regular session which 
convenes the first Monday of Decem- 
ber, 1923. 

A real advance in tariff-making was 
recorded in the enactment of the Ford- 
nevy-McCumber tariff which became ef- 
fective on Sept, 21. The flexible pro- 
visions of the act, provided they are 
exercised judiciously, should come close 
to silencing much of the protest the 
act has raised. Briefly, objection to any 
rate of duty may be lodged with the 


last analysis, damage 
whether a 
Pres- 
quo 


upon 


and 
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United States tariff commission. The 
President, upon recommendation of the 
commission, may increase or decrease 
duties up to 50 per cent, although he 
may not transfer commodities from the 
free list to the dutiable list and vice 
versa. Such changes, however, must 
be based upon the cost of production 
and whatever revisions are ordered by 
the President must be projected for the 
purpose of equalizing costs of pro- 
duction here and abroad. To date the 
tariff commission has blanketed with 
secrecy all protests against rates and 
all requests for increases or reductions. 
The metals division of the commission, 
of which Paul M. Tyler is chief, has, 
however, been expanded in anti- 
cipation of much work of an_ in- 
vestigative Whether _ the 
commission undertakes an investigation 


character. 
or deems any matter unworthy of 
action rests largely upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Taylor. Abandon- 
ment of its policy of silence on all pro- 
tests looked for early in 1923, when 
the commission’s organization has been 
fully developed. For the fiscal year be- 
ginning next July 1 the budget com- 
missioner has allotted the commission 
$700.000, compared with the $345,000 
it has had available this fiscal year. 
Politically, there is hope that the tariff 
commission may take the sting out of 
objections to the tariff act. 


Quantities of verbal red fire were 
released on Capitol Hill both before 
and after the Nov. 7 election by radi- 
cals and the farm bloc, yet the radi- 
cal imprint upon the legislative record 
of the year was light. No revenue 
legislation was passed in 1922. The 
transportation act remained unamended 
The Borah act setting up the federal 
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W. J. SPENCER gt 
Assistant to the chief of the metals division 
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Washington Year On 


Bu siness Su bjects 


Jan. 30—Federal trade commission begins 


Pitesburgh basing point complaint hear 
ing 
Feb. 16 


issues exhaustive statement giving 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover 


to which he and Attorney General 
Daugherty have agreed trade associations 
may go 

March 4—District of Columbia suprem« 


court permanently enjoins federal trad 

commission in Claire Furnace suit trot 
exacting monthly cost reports trom 
steel and coke producers 

May 11—President signs bill extending 3 
per cent immigration act to June 30, 1924 

May 18—President dines leading steel pro 
ducers at White House and asks for 
elimination of 12-hour day. 

June 5—Federal trade commis ion issues 
formal complaint charging Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. with violating Clayton and 
federal trade acts by absorbing Lacka 
wanna Steel Co. Supreme Court in 
Coronado Coal Co. decision declares that 
labor unjons ate suable under -Claytot 
act for treble. damages resulting from 
strikes. 

July 1 

‘ 


reneral reduction of 10 per cent in freig 
J 


Interstate commerce commiss 


rates is effective. 

July 22—Attorney General Daugherty ay 
proves both Bethlehem-Lackawanna and 
Midvale-Republic-Inland steel mergers 

Aug. 31 
Midvale - Republic - Inland merger wit 


Federal trade commission charges 

violating Clayton and federal trade acts 

Sept. 21—President signs Fordney-McC 
ber tariff bill and it becomes effective at 
midnigh: 

Oct. 5—Federal trade commission withdraws 
Midvale-Republic-Inland comp'aint 
cause merger has been abandon 
tarily 

Nov. 21 
cludes ‘presentation of its evider 
United States Stee] Corp. in 
basing point case 


Federal trade commissiot c» 
| 


Nov. 29-—House passes ship subsidy 
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coal fact-finding commission revealed 
a pink tinge in the provision author- 
izing the commission to report on the 
teasibility of nationalization of the coal 
industry but this act, like the Winslow 
antiprofiteering act, was largely a ges 
ture The coal commission is ryoing 


through the motions of ascertaining 


once more that intermittency is th 
chief evil of the coal industr Phe 
anti-prohteering act belying it nan 
was utilized largely n speeding b 


tuminous coal up the Great Lakes and 


in insuring the retention of practical 
al opentop car equipment in th oal 
trade The soldier bonus bill met 

untimely end in the senate after its 


veto by the P esident Che 
ministration ship subsidy bill passed 
the house in November 


late in the senate ji 


although 


uncertain 


If* politics has its way in 1923 con 
gress will be in almost continuous ses 
sion writing a new tariff revising ofr 
repealing the transportation act put 
ting more dirt farmers on the federal 
board 


progressives on. the 


Supreme _ourt 
bench, making rural credits lars n 
volume and easier of procurance. giv 
ing the ex-soldiers a two or thre bil. 


al ler ] 
lion dollar bonus, enlarging th power 
of the trade commission, forcing At 
torney General Daugherty out 


of office. 


nd housecleaning VW ishington and the 


statute books in general Business 
would broaden the per cent immigra 
tio act tre then the transporta 

I ict reduce the Income Surtaxes 

d seek to stabilize the coal industry 
But there is no question that business 
would Sacrince its desires I i le gis 
lative holiday would keep some of the 


po ttical boll weevils at home 
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ers Prepare for Needs 


of Industry 


BY E. F. ROSS 











Fig. 1—This 60-inch heavy-duty 


last 


T WILL be that 
year’s review of machine too] de- 


recalled 


velopment emphasized the fact that 
during 1921 the industry was passing 
through a period of depression which 
was taxing the courage and resource- 


fulness of even the most experienced 
manufacturers. At this time it may 
be stated that the period of anxiety 


has been passed safely for the majority 
of makers, particularly those who had 
adopted policies in keeping with gen- 
From this it 
that 
en- 


eral business conditions. 
is not to be 
builders of machine 
joyed increased business to the same 
extent that the metal working industry 
has been restored to a nearly 
normal basis, for it is well 
known that activity in the 
machine tool field lags be- 
hind that in other branches 
of the metal industry. With- 
out doubt this is due to the 
tendency for manufacturers 
to await the return of nor- 
mal operations before _ in- 
stalling new equipment or 
replacing old. With ma- 
chine tool activity at its 
low point in 1921, builders 
concentrated their energy in 
perfecting tool designs to 
meet the demands of indus- 
try during its climb back to 
prosperity. The keen com- 


inferred, however, 


tools have 


more 





petition which has been typi- 
cal of 1922 has attested to 
the 


sanity of that policy. 





lathe reflects the 


modern improvement which has been made in 


mounted on the head 


rhe noted in 1921 
has been carried on in 1922, judging 
from the new tools and improvements 
announced during the year. Briefly the 
tendency is toward the greater use of 


trend in design 


individual motor drives; placing mo- 
tors in machine 
bases or mount- 


ing them as close 
as possible’ to 
the driven parts 
to reduce gear- 


this class of equipment 




















The driving motor is 





machines of 


ing, the design of more 

the automatic type; and a more in- 

sistent demand for accuracy. In ad- 

dition, the demands of quantity pro- 

duction are leading to the design of 

more specialized and single purpose 
machines. This has resulted in 


a reduction in the number of speeds 
and feeds, thereby’ eliminating 
some of the inherent difficulties 
caused by large trains of gearing, 
high velocity ratios, high gear 
speeds and enabling the designer 
to increase the available power. 
One authority on machine tools 
and their design points out the 
need for a more specific method of 
rating. He states that a _  100- 
horsepower motor is expected to 
give a specified performance 


regarding speeds, torques, 
power, overload, etc. Like- 
wise steam boilers, engines, | 


generators and a number of 
other power machines are 
definitely rated and guaran- 
teed to perform certain econ- 
omies and powers for which 
they are designed and sold. 
But what is to be expected 
of a 20-inch lathe? Does 
the average user, buyer, or 
designer of the lathe use any 












FIG. 2—MILLING MACHINE 


basis upon which he can 
judge the performance of 
such a machine? This critic 


PRODUCTION HAS BEEN does not agree with 4 
SPEEDED UP BY PROVID- wr the con 
ING A TUB FOR THE Stants used in the develop- 

CUTTING COOLANT ment of Nicholson's analysis 
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method but states that it has some 
value in specifying the speeds, powers 
and torques available on a machine. 


Yet, a more definite basis of com- 
parisons is desirable and would be 
of great value to users of ma- 
chine tools. Builders of tools, how- 


ever, will not spend much time in de- 
veloping such an analysis until it is 
demanded by the users. On the other 
hand, an investigation of many ma- 
chine tools by using Nicholson’s an- 
alysis and other schemes, shows that 
the more recent designs of tools come 
nearer satisfying the Nicholson dia- 
gram. This is an indication that the 
latest tools have better torques, better 
arrangements of speeds, more atten- 
tion is being paid to the accuracy of 
gearing of the power train and feed, 
and the machines have been made 
more rigid. 

For the purpose of gaging the, ac- 
tivity of the machine too] industry 
during 1922, certain statistics for the 
period 1919-1922 were taken from two 
publications devoted almost exclusively 
to machines and tools. 
sources it was found 
machine tools were 
1919; 128 in 1920; 156 in 1921; and 
approximately 138 in 1922. Thus 1921 
assumes the leading position with 1922 
running second. It was found further 
that various types of machines intro- 
duced each year held corresponding 
positions in the totals column. In or- 
der of their numbers the classification 
is as follows: Grinding machines, 


From these 
that 136 new 
announced in 


first; lathes, second; drilling machines, 
and 


third; milking machines, fourth; 
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FIG. 4—VERTICAL DRILLS INTRODUCED 
DURING THE PAST YEAR SHOW A 
TENDENCY TOWARD DIRECT DRIVE 


boring machines, fifth. Miscellaneous 
machines not classified above aggre- 


gated about half of the rest put to- 
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gether or approximately 33 1/3 per 
cent of the total number of tools in- 


troduced. Among miscellaneous tools 


are included machines for specialized 


or single-purpose production. 
machines 
lead, 


creased use in 


Grinding continue to re- 


tain their reflecting their in 


manufacturing 
the 


opera 


tions, both from standpoint of 


speed and accuracy Another feature 


of the developments of 1922 is the in 


troduction of hght sensitive drilling 


mactiines. This has been due to the 


expansion ci the electrical industry 


through ihe great demand for radio 


broadcasting and receiving 
the 


design 


equipment 
developments in 
1922, no 


mention all 


In reviewing 


machine tool during 


attempt is made to newly 
already 


to time 


designed machines as_ these 


have been described from time 


in Iron Trapve Review Instead, the 
author will point out the trend of 
machine tool design during the year, 


referring to certain typical machines 


and pointing out their important fea- 


tures. 
Chief 


are 


among various improvements 


drills A 


Signincant 


those made in radial 


machine embodying several 


changes is shown in Fig. 6. Mownting 


the driving motor on the back of the 
arm of the drill has resulted in a 
simple and economical machine This 
construction is claimed to save trom 


20 to 25 per cent in power due to the 


elimination of several shafts and spur 


A4¢ the same time the 
back 
the 


and bevel gears. 
the 


also 


mounting of motor on the 
of the 


arm, 


serves to balance 


the 


arm 


and arm to ascend 


permits 











FIG. 3—-A NEWLY DESIGNED GRINDER FOR MILL ROLLS. 
OR STRAIGHT FACES CAN BE OBTAINED. 

















BY MEANS OF AN ATTACHMENT EITHER CONCAVE, CONVEX 
THREE SEPARATE MOTORS PROVIDE THE 


POWER FOR OPERATION 
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(ie drive as shown the motor are mounted in ball bear- 
in Fig. 4. Inthis ings and the spindle thrust is taken up 
machine the driv- by a bearing of the same type. 
ing motor has Features of heavy duty drilling ma- 

been mounted at chines included simplicity of general 

the extreme top design and extreme sturdiness of con- 

of the machine struction. Brackets and bolted-on de- d 

with the motor vices have been reduced to a minimum ; 

shaft parallel to and a number of internal mechanisms 

the drill spindle have been eliminated. Bending stresses 

and connected to due to the present extremely high 











it through a set drilling pressures ate absorbed by the 





which engages this method no countershaft is re- 


' 

| of cluster gears. use of rigid uprights reinforced by 

On the lower end strong heads. In some cases driving 
| of the motor shaft power is supplied by single pulley 
| is a small pinion drive through a friction clutch By 


with a gear of quired and a slight saving in power is 
an intermediate effected. 









| 
shaft. Mounted Development of light drilling ma- 
below on the chines has consisted largely in the ap- 
same intermedi- plication of higher speeds, the use of 
ate shaft is a set multiple spindles, and the placing of 
of sliding cluster driving motors either at the top of | 
gears which en- the machine or well up on the rear of 
gages with an- the column. This type of drill is find- | 
other set of*clus- ing wide use in the electrical industry 


ter gears On a for the production of radio equip- 
second intermedi- pent parts made from light material. 
ate shaft, which In most cases the multiple spindles 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Babi inturndrives the are grouped in a small head deriving 








-_ . sie . : : piencut , Soy de on : : 
raG, S—TRS APPLICATION OF FRICTION BACK GEARS FO drill spindle. A its power from the main spindle. Each 
RADIAL DRILLING MACHINES IS ONE OF THE IM- ¢ ¥ : pe , . 
PROVEMENTS IN RECENT MODELS lever affords the spindle is a complete unit and may be 
proper means of used individually as desired. Econo- 


or descend on the column with the gear selection to obtain desired speeds. mies in time have been effected by 


Both the top and bottom bearings of the use of rapid automatic belt-shifting 


minimum of strain on the elevating 





screw The raising and jowe ing 
mechanism, as shown in ‘the illustra- 
tion, is mounted as a unit on the back 


of the arm near the motor drive gears 








and is in operation only when _ the 
arm is being raised or lowered. The 
screw is stationary The controller 


is mounted below the motor and is 
within easy reach of the operator. A 
3%-horsepowtr motor ‘is sufficient to 
furnish the required power. 

A similar type of machine is shown 
in Fig. 5. This type of drill is, de 
signed for work that is too heavy tor 
a high speed sensitive drill and too light 
for a heavy duty radial drill. The arm, 


which is sensitive in its movement, 









may be swung completely around the 
column and is supported on both an- 
nular and thrust ball bearings on the 
column which extends through to the 
top. Friction back gears are a new 





feature for a machine of this ttype and 
permit quick shifting from high drill- 
ing speeds to slow speeds. A _ reser- 





voir for the coolant is cast in the 
base While the illustration shows a 
machine of the belt-driven type, pro- 
vision is made for mounting a driving 
motor on the part of the table pro- 
jecting to the rear. 

Another tendency mn the design of IG. 6—PLACING THE MOTOR ON THE BACK OF THE ARM OF A RADIAL DRILL 
vertical drills is that of direct motor PROVIDES MORE DIRECT DRIVE AND COUNTERBALANCES THE ARM 
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Yas ss a me . 
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devices for obtaining speed variations. 

Electrical and other light manufac- 
turing operations have been responsible 
for a_ revival of the  bracket-type, 
swinging wall drilf popular many years 
ago. These are of two types, one 
being belt or motor driven while the 
other utilizes a portable hand drill 
which may be removed as desired. A 
number of special or single purpose 
drilling machines were introduced dur- 
ing the year but these were confined 
largely to use in the automotive field. 
Some of these were of the horizontal 


lathe type and were designed with 
the driving motor suspended under- 
neath the bed. 


Although few lathes were developed 
in 1922, those which announced 
reflect the same tendencies in design 
as in 1921, namely the building of ma- 
chines having greater dimensions and 
driving by the geared head method 
with the driving motor mounted on 
top of the head. A lathe of the heavy 
type having a 60-inch swing is shown 
in Fig. 1. Speed change gears located 
on the headstock provide a range of 
24 faceplate speeds; where 
an adjustable speed, direct-current mo- 
tor can be used, the geared speed 
change can be omitted without reduc- 


were 


however 
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ing the speed 
range of the face- 


The 


both di- 


plate. con- 
trol of 
rect and 


is located 


indirect 
motors 
on the carriage 
where they are 
within convenient 
reach of the op- 
erator. To pro- 
vide 
all gears are com- 
inclosed. 


protection 


pletely 
The geared head 
lathe shown in 
Fig. 9 may be 
considered _ typi- 
cal of modern 
machines ranging 
in sizes from 16 
to 30 
This 

lathe is 
larly adapted to 
general shop con- 
ditions. Both belt 
drive and individ- 
ual motor drive 
are available, and 
in the 
the latter, the 


inches. 
type of 
particu- 


case of 

















FIG. 


BY SHAPING SAWS HAS BEEN GREATLY 


7—THE RANGE OF WORK WHICH CAN BE HANDLED 


INCREASED 


BY IMPROVED DESIGNS OF EQUIPMENT 




















FIG. 8 
MATIC 


motor 

mounted either 
on top of the 
headstock or rear 
of the cabinet leg 
as shown by the 
broken 
the illustration 
Another 
of this 


lines in 


feature 
machine 
is that power is 
transmitted to th: 
headstock through 
disk 
which in- 
cludes a_ brake. 
This clutch, 
ing a neutral po- 


a powerful 


clutch 
hav- 
sition, discon 
nects the spindle 
from all gearing 
and removes the 
flywheel effect ob- 


tained by having 


heavy gears at- 
tached’ = to the 
spindle. This 
saves consider- 
able time while 
centering irregu- 


lar work in a 
chuck or in the 
machining of 
small parts where 


chucking time is 


FEATURES WHICH 
OPERATION 
DAY 


may be 


TEND TOWARD COMPLETE AUTO 
ARE TO BE FOUND IN PRESENT 


GRINDING MACHINES 


an important factor [Twelve spindle 


speeds are available, these being 


manipulated by the three handles 


shown m the front of the head. One 
of the advantages of a general utility 
lathe of this type is that stock of smal] 
diameter can be worked at speeds 
equally as economical as work taking 
the full swing of the lathe. 


The general tendency to speed up 


productivity of all machine 


tools is exemplihed vertical 


] 


milling machine shown in Fig. 2. Its 


general design varies widely from the 


general construction of vertical millers 
striking feature of 


Probably the most 


this machine is the cylmdrical pan or 


1 


tub tor holding the cutter cooling com- 
pound With ample cooling pro- 
vided, cutter speeds may be increased 
considerably without danger of burn- 
ng the cutters. TPower from the mo- 


tor mounted at the rear is transmitted 


through shafts and gears to two vertical 


spindles which are given a wide range 


of speeds by means oO! pick ott change 


gears. The table, which is 30 imches 
in diameter, is drilled and tapped for 
jigs to facilitate production work. A 
fully inclosed helical gear running in 


oil rotates the table 
the two 


velopments in grinding 


Probably outstanding de- 


machines have 


been the extended use of automatic 


features and the introduction of ma- 
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chines for a theavier class of work. In 
some cases grinders have been made 
completely automatic; taking on the 
work, performing an operation and 
discharging the pieces with almost 
human precision. Since the advent of 
grinding in the metal-working field, it 
has undergone a phenomenal and 
steady growth until today many opera- 
tions considered possible only by the 
means of cutting tools have been ac- 
complished completely by abrasive 
wheels. Both roughing and finishing 
operations are now handled satisfac- 


torily and economically by _ this 
method. 
In the accompanying illustration, 


Fig. 8, is shown a full automatic plain 
grinding machine for cylindrical grind- 
ing of machine parts on centers. All 
parts are ground on centers or in draw- 
ing-in chucks. The massive construc- 
tion of the machine effectively ab- 
sorbs the vibration of moving parts. 
The wheel head’ is heavy and de- 
signed to carry a grinding wheel 
18 inches in diameter and up 
to 6 inches in face. The ma- 


chine is particularly adapted 
to quantity production, aver- 
age sized parts being turned 


out rapidly. One operator can 
run from one to four ma- 
chines. Included in the work 
which can be accommodated 
are shafts, shackle bolts, king 
bolts, valve tappets, piston 
pins and a wide range of ma- 
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length of 
inches and 
length be- 


a maximum 
grind of 6 
a maximum 
tween centers of 10 
inches. Typical of the 
heavy grinding machines 
is the roll grinder shown 
in Fig. 3. This ma- 
chine was designed to 
finish alltypes of 
hot and cold mill 
rolls formerly 
finished by roll 
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turning lathes. The roll shown in the 
illustration weighs 16,000 pounds. The 
machine is self-contained and is driven 


by three separate motors, one driving 
the work which is mounted on the bed 
of the grinder and directly connected 
to the headstock, one mounted on a car- 
riage traveling on a track at the back 
of the machine for driving the grind- 
ing wheel, and a small motor directly 
connected to the water pump. All mo- 
tors are controlled by push buttons on 
the operator’s platform, which is mounted 
on the’ grinding wheel carriage. A 
special feature of the machine is an 
attachment for grinding the face of the 
roll either concave, convex or straight. 
The roll is so mounted in the bearings 
that the journals may be _ ground 
without changing the position of the 
roll, thereby insuring the roll body 
and journal being concentric. It 
said that in production this machine 


is 


has removed as much as 7 cubic 
inches of chilled iron per. minute 
without a sacrifice of accuracy or 

sensitiveness. A number of 


other significant features have 
been noticed in recently de- 
signed machines. Surface 
grinding machines have _ re- 
flected much improvement. 
One such double spindle ma- 
chine embodies a feed plate 
which travels between the two 
wheels. This plate is equipped 
with a number of resources in 
which the work is located and 


chine parts from % inch FIG. 10—-APPLICATION OF THE DOWN-STROKE PRINCIPLE carried between the grinding 
lamnate : HAS GREATLY INCREASED THE NUMBER OF GEARS wheels. As the work ap- 
diameter upward and having CUT WITH THIS SRAPER 


WHICH CAN BE 
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FIG. 9—-THE GENERAL TENDENCIES IN LATHE DESIGN ARE SHOWN 
A FRICTION CLUTCH. THE DRIVING MOTOR MAY BE MOUNTED EITHER ON THE HEADSTOCK 


TROLLED BY 


OR REAR OF THE CABINET LEG 


IN THIS GEARED HEAD LATHE WHICH IS CON. 
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dates the grinding position one of the 
wheels advances automatically until its 
movement is arrested by a stop. The 
wheel advances under an adjustable spring 
pressure so that its movement is con- 
trolled by the amount of stock re- 
moved in grinding, which results in 
a constant grinding pressure. The 
grinding wheel is returned to the back 
position by a cam action and the 
work is unloaded automatically as it 
passes out of the grinding range. 
Another type of surface grinder em- 
bodies a plate that travels auto- 
matically over the magnetic chuck 
thus bringing the work into position 
to the grinding wheel. 


Departs from Conventional Design 


Many of the grinding machines devel- 
oped during 1922 were single purpose 
grinders being designed for the produc- 
tion of. some one specific product. This 
tendency has been noted particularly in 
the manufacture of automotive parts 
such as crankshafts, pistons, etc. One 
such machine of the vertical spindle 
type showed a radical departure from con- 
ventional lines. This grinder can be set 
for a given operation and operated for 
several months with a minimum of at- 
tention. It embodies a fixed wheel spindle 
operated by an electric motor and a 
revolving and reciprocating work spindle, 
also electrically driven. As the work 
spindle rotates and reciprocates in the 
same bearing, the production of straight 
holes is assured. Two motors are utilized, 
one to drive the wheel spindle and the 
other the work. 

In the review last year it was stated 
that one of the radical departures from 
conventional ideas was a new type of gear 
shaper which cut all teeth simultaneous- 
ly. -The particular feature of the ma- 
chine was a special tool head consisting 
of a series of radially disposed tools 
placed around the circumference of the 
gear blank to be cut. These tools were 
rigid and the gear blank reciprocated 
past them, thus cutting all the teeth, 
making one stroke or cut on each tooth 
at the same time. The former method, of 
course, was to cut one tooth completely 
and then to move on to the next, whether 
the cutter was circular or shaped ac- 
cording to the space between the two 
teeth and making as many cuts as nec- 
essary. In the new tool head the tools 
were gradually drawn in toward the cen- 
ter, the gear blank reciprocating until the 
cutting was complete. 

It is not necessary to elaborate here 
upon the design and operation of that 
machine as they were discussed last year. 
It will be sufficient to say only that this 
machine was of the up-stroke type in which 
the gear blanks mounted on an arbor 
were passed upward through the tool 
head which remained stationary. Ob- 
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viously, work which could be produced 
was limited to those parts which could 
pass completely through the tool head. 
The past year, therefore, witnessed the 
development of a down-stroke model 
which handles not only all classes of work 
produced on the earlier model but also 
work which will not pass through the 
tool head because some part of the gear 
is larger than the part on which the 
teeth are cut. A general view of this ma- 
chine is shown in Fig. i0, and resem- 
bles a vertical shaper or slotting ma- 
chine in appearance and operation. The 
principal units are the tool head, which 
is practically identical to that of the 
up-stroke machine, and a ram carrying 
a blank supporting arbor. Mechanisms are 
provided for feeding the cutting tools 
into depth gradually and indexing the 
gear being cut by a space equal to one 
tooth at every stroke oi the ram. 
When one arbor of gears has been 


wn 
w 


lar and intricate cuts by this method. 
By such improvement this type of equip- 
ment advances itself to the machine tool 
class, and deserves careful consideration in 
the performance of certain production op 
erations. The products of the new ma 
chines bear little semblance to those of 


their crude predecessors 
Functions Similar to Shaper 


In the accompanying illustration, Fig 
7, is shown one of the shaping saws 
which has greatly extended the useful 
To per- 
mit the blade to be placed in proper 
tension without danger of distorting the 


ness for this kind of machine. 


bearings, the saw blade is carried in a 
frame. This frame is re- 
a crank and connecting 


four-sided 
ciprocated by 
rod arrangement, the motion being such 
that during the cutting stroke, the con- 
necting rod is parallel approximately with 
the line of travel of the blade, thereby 

















FIG. 11—TWO MEN CAN WORK SIMULTANEOUSLY ON A DOUBLE HEAD SUR 
FACE GRINDING MACHINE OF THIS TYPE 


cempleted, the arbor is removed and 
an arbor loaded with blanks is inserted 
in its place. Changing of arbors consists 
of stopping the machine and elevating 
the ram to provide extra working clear- 
arce so that the arbor may be dropped 
duwn and removed. The new arbor then 
is placed in the spindle, fastened in place 
and the ram _ lowered. 
work produced by the machine are in- 


Included in the 


ternal gears, internal splines, +xternal 
custer gears, and gears in which the 
teeth terminate near a shoulder, etc. The 
eutire cycle of motions composing the 
tooth cutting operation being automatic, 
the operator can control more than one 


machine. 
Radical Development in Saws 


No discussion of this nature would be 
complete without some mention of the 
development of metal-cutting saws. A 
nuniber of new designs were introduced 
during the year and included saws of 
hoth the hack saw and band saw types. 
It is now possible to perform many angu- 


resulting in a direct pull. By means of 
a pump and reservoir, a coolant is sup- 
plied to the blade. The saw has a capac- 
ity for work 65 inches square and takes 
strokes from 10 to 14 inches. Operating 
speeds permit 132, 85 and SO strokes 
per minute. To facilitate angle cutting 
operations, a fixture ig arranged on which 
the work may be clamped to either the 
Another fix- 
ture of notable mention is a cross feed 


vertical or horizontal face. 


mechanism which is fastened to the saw 
table. Work may be placed in the fix- 
ture and fed transversely under the re- 
ciprocating saw blade which functions 
much the same as a shaper tool. 

A number of machine attachments were 
developed during the year, the bulk of 
which had for their purpose the per- 
forming of some operation to make the 
machine on which it was installed move 
automatic and, therefore, more produc- 
tive. The desire of tool builders obvious- 
ly is to so design their machines that 
production depends to a lessening degree 
upon speed and skill of human labor. 
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Where We Stand in the 
World Market 


35) 
and steel should 


British produc- 
sritish 


(Concluded from Page 


tish commerce in iron 
be disassociated 
tion. The machinery of 
merce is as complete and efficient as 
the American mills and fur- 
a certain British directory, 
listed 1200 well established 
and steel export houses in the 
Kingdom. It is doubtful ir 
there are now 120 such firms in the 
United States. Moreover the British 
merchants specialize. In addition to 
the perhaps 300 large firms which 
trade all around the world, there are 


scores which deal only with India, the 


from 
com- 


that of 
naces. In 
there are 
iron 
United 


faltic, the Mediterranean, Africa, o: 
the Far East, as the case may be. 
There is an export house in London 


which deals exclusively with the Falk- 
land islands. 

This specialization 1s backed up by 
complete and specia.ized 
organization on the part of Brit.sh 
foreign trade banks and  shippmg 
services. Naturally the result is abil-ty 
to scoop in trade. In addition to that 


an equally 


which is indicated in the board of 
trade returns, we find in England a 
considerable invisible foreign trade 
in iron and_ steel. By this is 
meant, purchases by’ British mer- 


chants in Belgium or Germany for 
sale in Egypt, India, or China. Such 
commerce swells the export statistics 
of continental countries but toll 
London. 


the 
is paid in 

There is nothing wonderful about 
all this. It is only the result of in- 
telligent specialization along one par- 
ticular line for a good many years. 
Such a foreign trade organization 
could and perhaps some day will be 
duplicated in a large measure by the 
United States. Internally American 
commerce is highly developed. _ It 
has harnessed forces, such as adver- 
tising, which are but little used as 
yet in foreign commerce. Another 
place where the American merchant 
in the domestic field stands high is in 
his appreciation of the value of ser- 
vice and good will, and his readiness 


to look at questions from the cus- 
tomer’s standpoint. 
Unfortunately American export 


trade suffered in just this particular 
during the war, through the entrance 
into the business of inexperienced and 
unscrupulous persons. The South 
American dealer who imported sev- 


eral hundred reels of “good” American 
barb wire and later discovered through 
the angry protests of his customers 
that it 
ends, almost scrap, 


odds and 
likely to 


was nothing but 
is not 
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forget his experience immediately. 
Nor is the Englishman whose ship- 


ment of pipe arrived a mass of rust 
through several weeks’ immersion in 
the leaky bilge of a shipping board 
freighter while she nosed all around 
the coast from New York to Galves- 
ton looking for enough cargo to essay 
the voyage to Europe. These incidents 
are true and there have been others. 
It will take some time to live down 
the feeling which some of these af- 
fairs have produced. But it is 
to overrate the effect of such unfor- 
tunate occurrences. They are not 
typical of American business, which 
on the whole, one may be so bold as 
to state, has higher standards than 
those of many European countries. 

The trend of international competi- 
tion in iron and steel at the present 
time tends to strengthen the position 
of the British export merchant, with 
the German a fairly strong second and 
the United States in third place. Busi- 
ness in general is expanding, and in 
typical American fields such as South 
America, Japan and China, the United 
States is making a good showing. But 
throughout 1923 export trade proba- 
bly will be developed largely at a 
sacrifice, on account of the strong 
condition of the home market and 
the continued high cost of production 
in America compared with most 
European countries. 


easy 


Ore Trade 


In Prospect 
(Concluded from Page 40) 
Ramsay, Mich. It is laying out streets 
for another community at Hamilton, 
just west of Hurley. This will house 
miners at the Montreal mine, where 
a new shaft has been sunk to a depth 
of 1000 feet and which ultimately will 
be sunk to a depth of 2500 feet. The 
Montreal now has four shafts. A 
new shaft also will be sunk at the 
Castile mine, replacing another there. 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., is 
building a new dam, about 10 miles 
long. on the Dead river, near Ishpem- 
ing, Mich., to increase its electr'c 
power capacity. Interests other than 
mining companies are developing hy- 
droelectric power extensively through- 


Normal Iron 


out the Lake Superior district. The 
Cleveland-Cliffs shipped 250,000 tons 
from the Boeing mine in 1922. This 
was the first output from the mine, 
an open pit, Mesabi range. 


Shipments were made by the Ford 
interests from the Imperial mine, Mar- 
quette range, formerly a Cleveland- 
Cliffs property. Extensive explora- 
tions are’ being made on land acquired 
by Henry Ford: 

The Tod-Stambaugh Co. is building 
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a washing plant at the Billings mine, 
Mesabi range, which will have a ca- 
pacity for treating 150 tons of ore 
an hour, and will be in operation in 
the spring. The company is doing 
some additional stripping at the Bi- 
wabik, Dunwoody and Warren mines. 
Operations have been resumed at the 
Billings and Zimmerman mines. Be- 
fore shutting down in 1921, the two 
last named mines were deepened, and 


ore now is being hoisted from the 
lower levels. The company shipped 
about 1,800,000 tons in 1922. 

Pickands, Mather & Co. operated 


its Mining properties at approximately 
80 per cent in 1922. A number of 
its properties have been electrified. 
The Belgrade, a shaft mine, on the 
Mesabi range, closed down early in 
1921, has been re-opened. Stripping 
is being done at the Scranton and 
Danube mines, Mesabi range. A new 
shaft is being sunk at the Bennett 
mine, Mesabi range. A steel head- 
frame will be erected, and electric 
power supplied from a new plant. 

The Shenango Furnace Co. has re- 
sumed operations at the Shenango 
mine, Mesabi range. Gasoline locomo- 
tives are employed in hauling ore cars 
at this mine, which is being worked 
underground and in the open pit. The 
pit is 300 feet deep. The McKinney 
Steel Co. installed new equipment at 
its Odgers and Tobin mine, Menomi- 
nee range. 

Section Thirty Mining Co. 
Started to sink a steel-lined five-com- 
partment shaft to a depth of 1500 feet 
at its mine on the Vermillion range. 
This company shipped around 100,000 
tons. of silicious ore in 1922. Interest 
in this grade of ore is increasing in 
some quarters, but the proportion 
which it bears to the total still is 
very small. High silica ore is used 
is some instances by furnaces. 

The Berkshire Mining ‘Co. has built 
a magnetic separating plant for the 
treatment of its ore at the Berkshire 
mine, Mellen, Wis., and its output is 
being taken by the Charcoal Iron Co. 
of America. 


has 


blast 


At the Sagamore mine, Cuyuna 
range, John A. Savage & Co. con- 
tinued hydraulic stripping whenever 


power was available. New shops have 
been completed, and the new crushing, 
drying and screening plant has been 
in operation since August. Stripping 
will continue during the winter. An 
option was taken on the Mace No. 3, 
Mesabi range, owned by Bennett & 
Longyear and the Great Northern 
Iron Ore Properties. - Check drilling 
is being done, and a good size open- 
pit ore body of high grade wash 
bessemér ore is being defined. This 
mine is called the Draper Annex, be- 
ing adjacent to the Draper. 





























Try New Ideas in Steel Industry 


Engineers and Operators Seek To Improve Blast Furnace, Open-hearth and Fabricating 
Practice—Dawn of New Year Finds Industry Making Noteworthy 
Strides in Engineering Progress—New Tonnage Records 


N INDUSTRY, as in politics, a battle is raging be- 
and reactionaries. On 
extreme is the radical, demanding a new order of 


| 


things. 


tween progressives one 
Opposing him is the hide-bound conservative 
standing pat for a continuance of the old regime. 
Setween the two is middle ground, from which van- 
tage point one may safely judge the points of either 
school, and accept for himself, those which appear 
feasible. 

Such is the situation in engineering circles of the 
iron and steel industry. Contact during the past year 
with metallurgists, engineers, operating men and plant 
executives has forced home the conclusion that it 
not necessary to go to Washington to witness the 


1s 


clash of radical and conservative minds; Borahs and 
Lodges are active in almost every mill and furnace. 
They differ on methods of management, policies of 
selling and distribution, problems of operation, and 
principles of the design of plant and equipment. It 
is in this last named particular that they enjoy the 
widest latitude for the play of conflicting opinions. 
For example, consider the design of open-hearth 
furnaces—a subject that has attracted more attention 
in 1922 than any other unit of iron or steel plant 
equipment. Furnaces reflecting innumerable shades 
of opinion may be found actually operating or in 
process of development. Perhaps the majority of 
operators cling to the conventional unit, prompted by 
instinct to shun new and untried ideas. At the same 
time, however, there is a constantly increasing school 
of those the need of improvement 
and who do not hesitate to spend time and money in 


attempts to develop their ideas. 


who recognize 


The unusual activity in open-hearth development 
doubtless was inspired by the apparent early success 
of the McKune, Egler, Danforth, venturi-line and other 
similar systems. Up to the time these innovations ap- 
peared, comparatively little interest had been taken in 
the improvement of the regenerative furnace. To- 
day there are few steelworks in the United States in 
which some idea calculated to improve combustion is 
not being tested. 

Experimental work in the works, embracing studies 
of port design, air and gas volumes, refractories, re- 
versing valve construction, water cooling, checker de- 
sign, waste heat utilization, generation of gas, etc., is 
being augmented by laboratory tests under the super- 
vision of engineers and metallurgists. Already the 
work of the past few years has. borne fruit in. the 
form of about a 20 per cent increase in the output of 


yn 


With 


and operators now seeking further improvements, it 


furnaces. scores of experienced metallurgists 
will not be surprising if a noteworthy advance is made 
in open-hearth practice in the near future. 

of 


blast furnace field, it is difficult to say what is transpir- 


In the absence normal new construction in the 


ing in the development of furnace design. Engineers 
still are working toward improvements in gas cleaning 
the 


dozen 


processes, stove design, control equipment, and 
Yet if 


new stacks were to be designed in the next few months, 


handling and treatment of flue dust a 
it is doubtful if they would differ in any important 
detail 1920 and 1921. 


The most important changes in the blast furnace in- 


from the units built in 


dustry are those of operating procedure rather than of 
design. This statement is confirmed by two engineer- 
ing firms engaged in blast furnace work, whose views 
are expressed elsewhere in this issue. 

It will be noted that stress is laid on the economies 
practiced by iron producers to offset the high fuel and 
transportation charges that enter into the cost of pig 
coke, 


scrap, the adoption of labor saving devices, and the 


iron. The screening and sizing of the use of 
tendency to increase the gross income from the sale 
of slag, surplus power, coke dust, etc., are indications 
of the pressure brought to bear on furnace operators 
by the existing economic conditions. 

Important changes in rolling mill practice take place 
slowly; consequently the advance from year to year 
sometimes is imperceptible. During the last decade 
improvements in roll drives seem to have dominated 
all other phases of development, and in this respect 
1922 was no exception. 

Due largely to the increasing demand for automo- 
bile steels, much of the progress made during the past 
12 


— 


months has been associated with the production of 


sheet and strip steel. Manufacturers of motor cars 
are demanding sheets of the highest quality, and in 
order to meet this need, producers are striving to 
improve mill practice. In some cases, methods that 


have proved satisfactory for ordinary sheets haye been 
abandoned, and the practice of “loose” rolling, while 
undesirable from a tonnage standpoint, has been em- 
ployed to insure higher quality. 

The problem of producing high class drawing stock 
is receiving special attention in many mills, and a num- 
ber of producers are spending large sums of money 
in experimental work. 

One phase of the problem involves the mechanical 
treatment of steel. Modern methods of fabrication 
impose excessive strains on the metal and for this 


- 
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reason the steelmaker must consider not 
only the requirements of the finished 
product, but also tthe necessary proper- 
ties to withstand the punishment in- 
cidental to fabricating. 

This point is well illustrated in the 
case of galvanized sheets. Not many 
years ago, eavestrough, down spouts, fur- 
nace pipe, etc. were formed by hand. 
The bending and seaming operations were 
performed slowly with little strain upon 
the material. Today this work is done 
on automatic machinery under high pres- 
sures and at an excessive rate of speed. 
To meet these steel 
must possess certain properties and the 
galvanizing must be applied with spe- 
cial care. This mechanical hazard also 
affects the production of strip 
steel, bars and other products. 

A change in the drive of cold-rolled 
strip reels have been noted in the ap- 
plication of electric motors operated by a 
generator driven from the last stand of 
rolls. A voltage regulator controlled by 
the armature current works across the 
resistance in the field of the motors and 
maintains this current constantly, so that 
the same pull is exerted on the strip at 
all times with a _ given setting. A 
somewhat similar ‘device was _ installed 
during the year to drive the rod reels 
in a new wire plant. The electrical con- 
trol is such that the reels follow the 
speed of the last stand almost exactly, 
notwithstanding the fact that at times the 
speed is 3200 feet per minute. 

Progress continues to be made in the 
application of electric drive to large 
rolling mills. A double unit motor rated 
at 4,000 horsepower continuously at 80 
revolutions per minute is being applied 
to a 30-inch reversing universal skelp 


new conditions the 


sheets, 
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mill. Other installations of motors are 
being made in connection with bar, struc- 
tural, rod, strip, plate, tin and _ tube 
mills. In a number of instances, con- 
tinuous mills have been fitted with mo- 
tor drives, an individual motor being 
used for each separate stand. Introduc- 
tion of the individual motors, particularly 
on the finishing stands enables the op- 
erator to adjust the speed relation be- 
tween stands. Due to the flat regulation 
of these motors, the speed is being main- 
tained regardless of the load. 


By-Product Coke Ovens Improved 


Much has been accomplished during 
the past year in the improvement of 
equipment for by-product coke ovens. 


Perhaps the most significant advance has 
been in the development of a new type 
of oven which shows surprising resu'ts 
when compared with ovens previously 
built by the same company. The ad- 
vance in the design of by-product coke 
ovens in respect to tonnage is revealed 
in a striking manner by a comparison of 
the performance of the original units 
installed at Clairton with the expected 
results from the new ovens to be added to 
the same plant. When the Clairton by- 
product plant was installed, 768 ovens 
were designed to coke approximately 13,- 
000 tons of coal per day. It is ex- 
pected that the 366 ovens of the new type, 
now being erected, will carbonize about 
8500 tons daily. This means that in the 
course of six years, American ovens 
have been improved so that the effi- 
ciency of carbonization has been in- 
creased approximately 36 per cent. 
Another significant tendency in the by- 
product field is indicated by the ability 
of oven engineers to coke coals of a 
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wide range of analyses. In addition to 
a number of middle western coals, 
American coke ovens in 1922 successfully 
coked several brands of English coals in 
a considerably shorter time than is con- 
sumed in the best English ovens. 

Owing to recent changes in open- 
hearth practice and to the growing use 
of higher temperatures in many metallur- 
gical operations, there is a serious need 
for improvement in refractories. As a 
result refractory manufacturers and others 
are giving attention to greater uniform- 
ity of brick, higher melting points, 
greater resistance to thermal shock, stab- 
ility of volume and resistance to the 
action of slag. Considerable research 
and routine laboratory work is being 
performed in an endeavor to improve re- 
fractories, but it is doubtful if definite 
results may be expected for some months. 

The past year in the foundry industry 
was marked by the change in specifica- 
tions for several types of castings. In 
the case of malleable cast iron, the ten- 
sile strength and elongation were in- 
creased and in the case of steel castings, 
the tensile strength was ignored, but 
more importance was attached to the 
yield point and elongation. Several oth- 
er changes in the specifications of cast- 
ings also were made, all of them reflect- 
ing the tendency to improve the quality 
of the product. This improvement has 
been effected largely by the substitution of 
scientific control for hit-and-miss meth- 
ods in the foundry. Rigid inspection, 
coupled with systematic testing of metal 
and product, is being used effectively. An- 
other factor tending toward improved 
practice is the inauguration of co-opera- 
tive research as carried on by several 
foundry groups and associations. 





SKED what they consider are the most significant 


What Are Significant Points of Blast Furnace Development? 


2. The recent advance in by-product coke oven design 








features in the recent development of blast fur- 

naces, the engineers of two firms who have been 
engaged in most of the blast furnace work of the past 
few years, gave replies indicating that in practice, rather 
than in design, there are a number of important tend- 
encies. 

Engineers with Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, 
give their views on the question in substance as fol- 
lows : 

1. The efforts on the part of operators to reduce 
costs to offset the abnormal charges for fuel and transpor- 
tation. This is being accomplished by the substitution 
of stock handling equipment for hand filling methods, 
screening of coke and sale of breese, sale of slag and 
surplus power, concentrating control of furnace, etc. 

2. Increased tonnage output of furnaces and the tend- 
~~ to use scrap. 4 

reyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago, consider the follow- 
ing as the most significant features of development: 


1. The growing use of scrap and the universal increased 
tonnage rate of American blast furnaces. 


and practice, attempts to devise experimental means for 
the determination of the qualities of blast furnace coke, 
particularly its combustibility, and the optional and forced 
use of inferior grade or high volatile coking coals. 


3. The adoption of the low steep bosh and wide hearth 
in southern blast furnace practice. 

4. The establishment of use of sintered magnetic con- 
centrates at Adirondack, Jersey and Pennsylvania furnaces 
in large proportions of the burden. 

5. The successful establishment of sales of surplus 
electric power at sustained rate of output to public serv- 
ice companies from isolated blast furnace units. 

6. The reduction of unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
by centralisation of responsibility upon fewer but more 
highly skilled key men and by introduction of labor sav- 
ing devices. 

7. The growing recognition of the advantages of the 
closed type and covered hot metal ladle. 

8. The elimination of the flue dust nuisance at blast 
furnace plants. 

9. The development of control equipment, particularly 
in connection with the utilization of surplus gas. 














lronmaking Progresses in 1922 


Increased Use of Heavy Scrap, General Adoption of Rating Plan, Reduction in Use 
of Hand Labor, and Exceptional Production Records Are Among 
Signs of Advance in Blast Furnace Practice 


ROGRESS in blast furnace prac- 
P tice during the year has been 
more pronounced than for any 
other similar period since the building 
of furnaces over 90 feet in height. 
There has been an awakened interest 
in blast furnace management, bringing 
about a greatly increased production 
per furnace with a more than cor- 
responding reduction in the hours of 
labor per ton of pig iron. Blast fur- 
naces designed to make certain ton- 
nages have been making 20 to 25 per 
cent more pig iron than was estimated 
by the engineers and builders. 
Enrichment of the ore mixtures has 
more than offset the decreasing iron 
contents of the available iron ores; 
better preparation of coke and flux 
stone and more attention to the re- 
finements of blast furnace practice 
have all helped to advance the art of 
making pig iron. Outside of the con- 


stant aim of blast furnace men to 
break tonnage records and decrease 
the cost, there have been two out- 
standing factors responsible for this 
progress in blast furnace practice, 
namely: 


First—The positive need of greater 
production per stack because of the 
enormous unit cost of blast furnace 
plants erected during the past five 
years as compared with the cost of 
blast furnace construction before the 
war; and 

Second—The recognition of a work- 
able rule for determining the capacity 
of a blast furnace. 


Enrichment of the Ore Mixture 


With the decreasing iron contents 
of natural ores, especially from the 
Lake region, it has become common 
practice to “sweeten” the mixture with 
scrap or with rich by-products, such 
as high grade sinter. This good prac- 
tice frequently has been spoken of as 
“making a cupola out of the blast 
furnace,” and furnace managers have 
actually apologized for their big out- 
puts because they used 10 to 20 per 
cent of scrap. There is no need for 
such apologies, and there is no need 
for making special arrangements for 
keeping separate cost sheets for the 
Pig iron made from the ore mixture 
and for the pig iron made from the 
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scrap in the same furnace at the same 
time. There is no such distinction. 
The iron blast furnace is a smelter 
and not a cupola, and pig iron is made 
by a smelting process and not a melt- 
ing process. 

Even if 20 per cent of heavy scrap 
should be used with 80 per cent of 
iron ore running 49 per cent in iron 
(natural), the average contents 
would be less than the 
tion” described by Arnold 
his paper on “Notes on Six Months’ 
Working of Dover Furnace, Canal 
Dover,” which appeared in Vol. XXVII 
of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. In the 
days to which he referred a mixture 
of 59 to 61 per cent iron contents was 
not unusual; and even today some 
magnetic ore mixtures can be as rich. 


iron 
“choice selec- 
Reese in 


Increased Use of Heavy Scrap 


In addition to the use of iron and 
steel scrap and by-products with heavy 
iron contents as part of the regular 
burden of the furnace, there has been 
an increasing amount of heavy scrap 
and miscellaneous small melted 
in the pouring ladles and direct metal 
ladles at blast furnaces, by making use 
of the initial heat of the iron as it 
comes out of the furnace. 

This practice can be carried on to 
a great extent only when the furnace 
is in good working condition, and it 
may be necessary to have a little ex- 
tra silicon in the iron before it can 
be used for melting up low-silicon or 
low-carbon scrap. The usual practice 
is to put heavy scrap in the bottom 
of the ladles as soon as they are empty 
so that the scrap gradually will be 
heated before the molten iron is poured 
in at the next cast. Even sheet iron, 
old wire ropes and light scrap can be 
re-melted if properly weighted down 
with heavy scrap. 

In the same line with this practice 
is 'the elimination of heavy skulls from 
pouring ladles and direct metal ladles. 
At one time the ladles used between 
the blast furnace and the pig casting 
machine were taken out of service as 
soon as they became heavily skulled, 
and many thousands of tons of pig 
metal were put into scrap of very low 
value, instead of being put into pig 
iron. Usually these big skulls were 
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scrap 


shipped to some blasting company and 


broken up into heavy melting scrap 
The practice now gaining favor of 
handling ladles at pig machines en 


tirely prevents the formation of these 
skulls, and ladles are used for several 
hundred casts, are taken out of 
service only when the lining becomes 
too thin for safety. 


and 


Rule for Furnace Capacity 
The need of an accepted workable 
rule for the determination of the ca- 
pacity of a blast furnace was very 
forcibly brought to tthe attention of 


blast furnace men when they appeared 
before J. Leonard Replogle, steel direc- 
tor, at Washington in September, 1918, 
and heard the various explanations as 
to why their production had not come 


up to their “rated capacity.” At that 
time there was no recognized rule for 
blast furnace “rated capacity.” 

The past year has witnessed the 


general acceptance of the rule worked 
out and published by the Southern 
Ohio Pig Iron and Coke association 
in August, 1920. This rule is based on 
tthe fact that furnace capacity must be 
expressed in terms of pounds of coke 
burned in 24 hours. The “base” coke 
adopted contains 89 per cent fixed car- 
bon, less than 1 per cent sulphur, 9 to 
10 per cent ash, and 1 to 2 per cent 
volatile matter. The structure of this 
coke is “tough, but dense or 
fragile, free from breeze.’ 

The rule for furnace capacity is: 
“The furnace should burn 60 pounds 
of coke for each cubic foot of work- 
ing volume in 24 hours.” The “work- 
volume from cen- 
feet 


not 


ing volume” is the 
ter line of tuyeres to 
the bell when closed. 

One advantage of this rule is that 
it works; even furnacemen who criti- 
cized at first are getting the rated 
tonnages from their furnaces. 

In the past we have used the term 
“manufacture of pig iron,” but with 
the modern blast furnace this 
pression is mow a misnomer, because 
the hand of man no longer touches 
the raw material or finished product. 
It would be more appropriate to call 
tt the “making of pig iron.” The 
handling of ore with D-handled shovels 
and ore buggies; the forking of coke 
and fimestone and wheeling the bug- 


two below 


ex- 
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gies onto a vertical skip hoist; the 
“snapping” of cinder with hooks and 
forks on a cinder yard; and the carry- 
ing of each pig of iron from a pig bed 
onto iron trucks or into railroad cars; 


and other laborious hand operations 
are fast becoming obsolete. Some of 
this work was too hard for an ordi- 


nary man, and with the advent of fur- 
naces making big tonnages it was al- 
most get enough men 
of the necessary physical requirements 
to handle all the ore, coke and lime- 
going the furnace and to 
handle the pig iron and 
hand methods 
in use only at the smaller 
and naturally the operating costs are 


impossible to 


stone into 


now are 
furnaces; 


out. These 


high. 

The increasing use of oxygen around 
blast furnaces has helped to reduce the 
each shift, be- 

to have so 
emergencies 
notch or a 
cinder Much hard 
work with sledge and bar has beer 
avoided by the usé of compressed oxy- 


of men on 
not necessary 
men on hand for 
“lost” 


notch, 


number 
cause it is 
many 
iron 


such as a 


“frozen” 


gen. 
The passing of hand-labor at blast 
furnaces has been gradual, and in 


many cases there has been a “hang- 
over’ of excess manpower, which often 
follows the introduction of mechanical 
means for doing hand work. There 
have been many cases where too many 
men have been employed. The de- 
pression of 1921-1922 helped to call 
attention to wasteful practices. The 
ingenuity of the men _ themselves 
helped to do away with unnecessary 
work; even a lazy man sometimes 
really invents a good way to get rid 
of work. 

The recent scarcity of unskilled la- 
bor has made it more imperative than 


ever for the blast furnace managers 


slag coming 
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to devise means of eliminating hand 
labor, and many ingenious schedules 
have been worked out with the idea 
of reducing the number of men around 
the furnace. This has had a good 
cumulative effect and has attracted 
a better class of men into blast fur- 
nace work, resulting in better work- 
ing conditions and higher wages. The 
man-hours of labor per ton of pig iron 
have been greatly reduced since the 
Armistice by increased output and by 
the actual elimination of the necessity 
of hand-labor. 

This is the blast furnace man’s 
answer to the shortage of unskilled 
labor, and the tendency will now be 
toward the elimination of every possi- 
ble wasteful practice brought about by 
the survival of customs that go back 
as far as the old charcoal furnaces, 
where everything was handled by man- 
power. 


Work 


Research 

There are still several unsolved 
problems relating to the action and 
reactions inside the blast furnace, and 
comparatively little has been added 
to the solution of them since the days 
of Sir Lowthian Bell. There have 
been independent investigations _re- 
garding such factors as the combusti- 
bility of coke, the theory of blast fur- 
nace slags, the viscosity of slags, the 
descent of the charge, the temperature 
inside the blast furnace, and the use 
of oxygen for the blast. As yet none 
of these investigations has _ satisfac- 
torily solved the question as to the 
exact kind of coke necessary for the 
best results inside of a blast furnace, 
and as far as we know no one has yet 
found out just how to put the exact 
amount of carbon into pig iron; and, 
furthermore, as far as we have been 
able to find out very few of the users 
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of pig iron know how much carbon 
they ought to have. 

There are some conditions that have 
been accepted as satisfactory, and to 
which no special attention has been 
given. One of these important points 
is the effect of sulphur in blast fur- 
nace coke. For many years the stand- 
ard of “sulphur 1 per cent and under” 
has been unquestioned; but now the 
extra cost to the furnace for even this 
much sulphur is being investigated. 

There has been published this past 
year interesting facts concerning the 
bad effects of small amounts of lead 
and zinc in blast mixtures. 
Very few if any of the lake ores con- 
tain lead, zinc or arsenic, and most 
of these deleterious elements encoun- 
tered are found in iron-bearing by- 
products and in foreign ores. Zinc is 
found also in certain limestones. Al- 
though the bad effect of zinc on blast 
furnace linings and shells has been 
known to some blast furnace men for 
several years, yet the effect of a very 
small percentage in the mixture has 
never been especially guarded against, 
but several severe accidents to blast 
furnace shells can be blamed against 
this quietly acting metal. 

There is, however, at the present 
time increased activity in ‘the research 
work of blast furnace practice. The 
United States bureau of mines is es- 
pecially active in this work, and has 
already made some discoveries that 
promise to have important bearing on 
the blast furnace practice of the near 


furnace 


future. Experiments for the determi- 
nation of the temperature of the 
molten iron and of ithe molten slag 


as they run from the blast furnace 
have been conducted by others during 
the past year. Much work regarding 
the combustibility of coke has been, 
and is now being done. 


Raise Sriiudarde of Foundry Practice 


the users 
embodied 


IGHER demands by 
of castings were 
during the year in radical 

changes to standard specifications 

adopted as tentative by the American 

Society for Testing Materials, and the 

promulgation of new _ specifications 

calling for higher physical properties. 

The minimum demands for tensile 

strength in malleable-iron castings was 

raised from 45,000 to 50,000 pounds 
per square inch and the elongation in 

2 inches from 7.5 per cent to 10 per 

cent. A specification for steel castings 

for railroad work in which no tensile 


: “The author is 
Foundry, Cleveland. 


metallurgical editor sof The 
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strength is specified, but in which the 
yield point together with the. elonga- 
tion is used to determine the accepta- 
bility of the castings, was also adopted 
as tentative by the society. Tenta- 
tive specifications for high-test cast 
iron, or semisteel, which call for a ten- 
sile strength of 28,000 pounds per 
square inch and a transverse strength, 
measured on the standard arbitration 
test bar, of 3800 pounds were adopted. 
This is the first time a specification 
for this grade of iron has been adopt- 
ed by the testing society. 

In the malleable branch of the foun- 
dry industry the year was marked by 
an effort. to more thoroughly utilize 





electricity as a heating agent both in 
the melting and in the annealing oper- 
ations, One manufacturer of ovens 
made extensive tests to demonstrate 
the advantages of annealing with elec- 
tricity but has not succeeded in in- 
troducing the annealing oven in any 
foundry. On the other hand one of 
the malleable shops in the Middle 
West is making extensive tests to de- 
termine the practicability of the elec- 
tric furnace for melting malleable 
iron. Chemical control of the melting 
operation and the composition of the 
white iton to insure that the metal 
will meet the requirements of the 
higher specifications is being secured 
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in one or two cases by preliminary 
analyses of the metal. This enables 
the melter to furnish iron of the re- 
quired analyses"by the addition of car- 
bon or silicon as the quantative need 
is shown by the analyses, or by burn- 
ing out more of these elements if the 
test indicates either of them are too 
high. 

(Methods of testing sand for bond 
and fineness have been developed and 
adopted in a number of foundries as 
regular practice to control the condi- 
tion of the sand used for facing. This 
is especially true in the steel foundry 
where the control of the sand has not 
only increased the percentage of good 
castings made but has enabled the 
use of a larger percentage of used 
sand. The steel foundry also has 
been benefited by improvements in de- 
sign of the open-hearth furnace, es- 
pecially of the ports, to give a blow- 
pipe effect to the flame and thus de- 
crease the time required to make a 
heat. A process also has been de- 
veloped for making steel from scrap 
steel without the. use of pig iron. This 
is accomplished by the use of ferro- 
silicon, spiegeleisen, and carbon. 

Ageing of gray-iron castings has 
always been an expense to the man- 
ufacturer of automobiles who formerly 
allowed castings to stand as much as 
six months before machining them 
that the internal strains might be re- 
lieved to prevent the castings from 
springing out of round when machined. 
This practice still is in vogue in many 
of the foundries making cylinders and 
pistons for gasoline engines, but some 
shops have adopted a process of age- 
ing by passing the castings through 
a furnace to heat them to about 550 
degrees Cent., or a little higher. Thus 
in a few hours the effect of months 
of ageing are secured. Annealing at 
a somewhat higher heat in a con- 
for certain  gray-iron castings to 
tinuous furnace has also been adopted 
make them more uniform for machin- 
ing and enable the rate of machining 
to be increased. 


Officers Are Announced 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 3.—Officers of the 
newly incorporated Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, which suc- 
céeds the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
have been announced as follows: Chair- 
man of the board, B. F. Jones; presi- 
dent, William Larimer Jones; vice 
presidents, Willis L. King, G. M. 
Laughlin, W. C. Moreland and Charles 
Fisher and S. E. Hackett; secretary, B. 
F. Jones III and treasurer, J. C. Wat- 
son. In addition, W. J. Creighton has 
been made assistant secretary and F. 
D. Cummings, F. M. Harbison and J. S. 
Brown, assistant treasurers. 
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New Secretary 


Of Iron and Steel Institute in Person 
of E. A. S. Clarke Named 


E. A. S, Clarke’s appointment as 
secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel institute, announced Dec. 28 
by E. H. Gary, president of the in- 
stitute, is regarded generally in the 
steel industry as having the effect 
automatically of elevating the import- 


ance of the secretary’s office. For 
many years, Mr. Clarke as president 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co. and 


later as president of the Consolidated 
Steel Corp., has been recognized as 
one of the leading figures of the in- 
dustry. It is felt that as secretary, 





E. A. S. CLARKE 
he will be able to expand the work 
of the institute and make it of maxi- 
mum usefulness. 


As secretary of the institute's com- 


mittee on steel and steel products, 
and as a member of various subcom- 
mittees of this parent committee, Mr. 
Clarke performed distinguished serv- 
ices for the industry during the war. 
As secretary of the subcommittee on 
differentials, which compiled the offi- 
cial booklet of 
during the war, he worked practically 


night and day over a long period. 


government prices 


As secretary of the institute, M1: 
Clarke succeeds James T. McCleary 
The latter, a prominent educator, and 
a member of congress for 14 years, 
and assistant postmaster general un- 
der President Roosevelt was elected 
secretary of the institute in 1911, and 


served in that capacity until early in 
1920. He succeeded W. J. Filbert. 


Mr. Clarke, who has been a di- 
rector of the institute since its or- 
ganization, was born in Canada in 
1862. Following his. graduation from 


Harvard university in 1884, he entered 
the laboratory of the Spang Steel 
& Iron Co., Sharpsburg, Pa. In 1885 
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he went with the Union Steel Co., 
Chicago. In 1890 he became assistant 
superintendent of the Union Works 
of the Illinois Steel Co. In 1891 was 
appointed assistant general superintend- 
ent of the South Works, and in 1899, 
became general manager of the Iili- 
nois Steel Co. He resigned and in 
1900 became general manager of manu- 
facturing for the Deering Harvester 
Co. In 1903 he appointed to 
the same position in the International 
Harvester Co. Mr. Clarke became 
president of the LackawWanna Steel Co. 
in 1904. He this 
pacity until he resigned to become 
president of the Consolidated Steel 
Corp., which now is being liquidated. 


was 


served in ca- 


10,050 Cars Placed 


Chicago, Jan. 2—Orders for 10,050 
railroad cars have been placed with 
builders in the Chicago district dur- 
ing the past week. These indi 


cate the end of the year has not caused 


a lull in demand. In addition, in- 
quiries for 2570 freight cars and %6 
passenger cars have come out. An 


outstanding locomotive order calls for 
the Chicago, Burlington) & Quincy 


60 for 
railroad, the business going to the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. New 
awards and inquiries follow 
CAR ORDERS PLACED 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 500 hoppers each 
to the Standard Steel Car Co., Ralston Steel 
Car Co. and Youngstown Steel Car Co.; 


1000 hoppers to the American Car & Found 
ry Co. and 1500 hoppers to the Pressed Steel 
Car Co 

Great Northern railroad, 
the Pressed Steel Car Co 
Steel Co 

Southern Pacific railroad, 3700 box cars to the 
Standard Steel Car Co., 550 stock cars to the 
Pullman Co., 350 flats to the Ralston Steel 


750 ore cars each to 
and the Cambria 


Car Co., 300 flats and 100 cabooses to its 
own shops. 
CAR ORDERS PENDING 

United Fruit Express, 100 refrigerators, bids 
askex 

Baltimore & Ohio railroad, 100 gondolas, bids 
aske< 

Denver & Rio Grande railroad, 350 gondolas, 
bids asked. 

Great Northern railroad, 1000 box cars, bids 
asked 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern railroad, 100 gondolas, 
bids asked. 


Hoover Se Trade Gain 


Washington, Jan. 2 —At the close of 
1922 there were no serious obstacles in 
sight which would hinder further busi- 
ness improvement during the early part 
Secretary of 


of the new year, says 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, in a re- 
view and forecast of business. Produc- 


tion of manufactured commodities in 
1922 was about 50 per cent greater than 
in 1921, the statement declares. Iron 
and steel operations increased 70 per 
cent; atutomobile production 50 per 
cent; building construction, 50 per cent; 
coke, 40 per cent; and nonferrous 
metals from 50 to 95 per cent. Prices 
to the farmer increased 17 per cent dur- 
ing 1922. 
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an enthusiastic campaign of 

technical development. The past 
year has witnessed. a disposition on the 
part of many engineers, metallurgists 
and operators to study the principles of 
combustion and to apply them to the 
problems of open-hearth furmace prac- 
tice. While attention generally has been 
focused on the design of ports, other 
factors, such as water cooling, construc- 
tion of checkers, design of reversing 
valves, utilization of waste heat boilers, 
etc., have not been neglected. New ideas, 
covering many phases of furnace design 
and operation are being tried out, and 
it will be surprising if the present wave 
of experimental work not result 
in significant progress. 

But while these investigations 
been going on, steelmakers have 
hesitated to make extensive improvements 
along conventional lines. In checking 
the repair work done in the open-hearth 
departments of two large producers, one 
finds that a rather imposing amount of 
money has been spent on alterations to 
existing equipment with a view of 
making it capable of handling greater 
tonnage. A number of 125-ton ladle 
cranes have replaced those of smaller 


of 


G oe an nts is in the grip 


does 


not 


capacity; crane runways on both sides of 
the furnaces have been strengthened in 
plants ; 


several charging floors have 
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been reinforced and heavier charging 
machines installed; and gas producers 
have been. modernized and gas mains re- 
built or extended. A refinement worthy 
of note is reflected by the increasing 
number of electric door lifts now being 
installed on old furnaces. 

Another indication of the new trend 
of thought among steelmakers is found 
in the contributions during the past year 


to the literature of steeelmaking, For 
the outstanding technical paper on the 
open-hearth, presented in 1922, the in- 


dustry is indebted to Fred Clements, 
whose discussion of the subject before 
the iron and steel insitute, received more 
than usual attention among British steel- 
makers. 


Trend of Development 


Show 


Mr. Clements has analyzed the im- 
portant problems in a carefully worked 
out sequence, which already has served 
as a model for other papers treating 


the same subject. Another valuable 
contribution is the account of an in- 
vestigation on the thermal efficiency 


and heat balance of an open-hearth 
unit of the Illinois Steel Co., prepared 
by C. L. Kinney Jr. and G. R. Mc- 
Dermott for presentation at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the American Iron 
and Stee! institute. Herbert F. Miller’s 
paper on fuel utilization and that of 
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Steelmakers 


Strive 


Higher 
Open-Hearth 
Efficiency 
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William C. Bulmer on reversing valve 
design, presented at institute meetings, 
also are timely discussions of open- 
hearth problems. Willis McKee sum- 
marizes the trend of development of 
furnace design in a paper prepared 


for the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation, while a statement of the 
commercial, economic and _ technical 


status of some of the new combustion 
systems is well stated by E. J. Mc- 
Donnell in a paper read before the 
Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s association. 


These papers show that steel makers 
are thinking along lines of higher fuel 
economy, greater output per unit, and 
improved product. Thus -far, the 
results of the designs introduced dur- 
ing the past few years are most notice- 
able in tonnage and economy. The 
generally accepted advantage for fur- 
naces conforming to the Egler, Mc- 
Kune and Venturi-line designs is an 
increased output of 20 per cent with 
a decrease in fuel consumption of 10 
per cent. 

Many operators find it difficult to 
place a satisfactory interpretation on 
these figures. The improved com- 
bustion of furnaces of the blow-pipe 
principle increases the amount of gas 
to be handled, and therefore imposes 
certain requirements on the gas 
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handling apparatus. Air checker cham- 
bers and brickwork in the furnaces 
must be tighter than in the ordinary 
furnace in order to take care of air 
under fan pressure. Moreover, a high- 
er standard of intelligence among the 
workmen and in the supervision is 
required than in the case of the con- 
ventional furnace. Until experience 
determines how much the tangible ad- 
vantages of the blow-pipe principle 
overweigh these and other considera- 
tions, there will be doubt as to the 
true significance of this seemingly im- 
portant development. In the meantime 
the results thus far obtained have done 
much to spur investigators to a renewed 
study of port design. 

Several unusual production records 
have been announced during the year. 
A furnace in the plant of the Brier Hill 
Steel Co., which burns natural gas and 
is equipped with blow-torch ports, made 
9111 tons of high grade basic steel in 
31 days. The highest output in an ordi- 
nary furnace, but with a charge con- 
taining a greater percentage of hot 
metal, had been 6344 tons, 


Open hearths not equipped in accord- 
ance with new designs also have es- 


‘ tablished noteworthy records. No. 4, 


furnace of the Weirton Steel.Co. pro- 
duced 7857 tons, and the entire plant 
of seven units produced 49,118 tons of 
ingots in a month. A number of fur- 
naces operated by the United States 
Steel Corp., with modified port and draft 
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arrangement, also are credited with re- 
markable tonnage performances. 

An interesting comparison of thermal! 
efficiencies covering a period of 16 years 
was presented by C. L. Kinney Jr., and 
G. R. McDermott in a paper previously 
mentioned in this .article. Tests on a 
furnace which gradually had been al- 
tered to conform to the current ideas of 
design showed that the number of pounds 
of coal per ton of steel was re- 
duced from 600 in 1912, to 548 in 1914, 
to 477 in 1922. A number of open 
hearth authorities claim that the amount 
of coal per ton of steel has averaged as 
low as 350 pounds, but such statements, 
lacking data on the grade of coal 
method of calculating, etc, are of no 
value for purposes of comparison. How- 
ever, it is clear that furnacemen are 
working toward increased economy 


Design’s Six-Way Reversing Valu 


The design of reversing valves is 
claiming the attention of several in 
vestigators. One new model is virtually 
a self-contained six-way valve designed 
so that all gas mains are overhead and 
so that only one gas connection and one 
valve are required to a furnace. The 
valve is unseated, swung through a 120- 
degree arc and seated by means of a 
motor-driven crank and cam arrange- 
ment. The moving parts are pivoted on 
ball bearings and counterweighted so 
that in an emergency or when burning 
out flues through the valve, one man 
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can operate the mechanism by hand 
From the standpoint of simplicity, 
minimum drop in gas pressure and 
temperature, and low resistance to in- 
coming gasés, etc. the design seems to 
compare favorably with that of other 
reversing valves 

Fuel and transportation problems 
influenced open-hearth practice in 
some localities during the year The 
supply of good gas producer coal was 
interrupted frequently and m a num 
ber of cases fairly large plants tem 
porarily adopted oil Most of these 
furnaces now are using gas, but in 
several rare instances the liquid fuel 
has been retained, probably with the 
idea of using it regularly In spite o! 
the wneertainty of coal shipments, 


producer gas still is the domunant 


open-hearth fuel in steelworks In 
foundries, however, where melting 
schedules are subject to wide varia 


tions, oil is used more extensively 
than gas. 

Inability of steelmakers to depend 
on the prompt delivery of materials 
accentuated the practice of making 
steel in the open-hearth without using 


pig iron Several companies have 


been dome this for a number ot 
years, but the practice received more 
than usual attention during the strike 
period owing to the remarkable suc 
cess erijoyed by one company employ 
ing the process for producing steel 


plates 











An open-hearth furnace equipped in accordance with Loftus designs. This unit has been in operation for several months 
and is representative of the efforts now being made to improve 
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Pressed Metal Methods Advance 


Manufacturers Take Initiative in Re-Development Work—Progress Is Made 






in Extrusion Process, Particularly in Field of Non-Ferrous Metals— 


Use of Power Presses for Making Forgings Spreads 


OMEWHAT too generally for 
purposes of analysis, members of 
the pressed industry re- 


spond to the question “What progress 
with in- 


metal 


has been made during 1922?” 
there is a 
optimistic air about the 
that the apparently 
pessimistic character of their answers 
and prompted this persistent investiga- 
tor to ask Almost 
universally there appears to have been 


definite replies. However, 
cheerfully 


informants belies 


leading questions. 
a real and important advance, which is 
reflected more in the somewhat intan- 
field of engineering accomplish- 
than in 


gible 


ment any visible increase in 
volume of business. 

The year, as a whole, has witnessed 
a decided trend toward trade extension 
new and previously unexplored 
fields. During the 


of the development of the pressed metal 


into 


war period, much 


BY O. P. HATTON 


industry was due to the initiative and 


enterprise of users of pressed metal 


products. Manufacturers responded to 
this presstire from without by assisting 
way in the development of 
This reciprocal arrange- 
ment factor parallel 
progress in the automobile and oressed 
metal the 
other a tremendous debt, mutually can- 
celine jh the co-operation that has 
meant much to both. 

Today a 
toward manufacture is 
product involving quantity 
too small or too large to avoid scru- 
tiny by the alert engineers engaged in 
redevelopment work. 

The 
erally 
In the main, effort along this line has 
reducing 


in every 
new methods. 
was a in the 


industries. Each owes to 


attitude 
No 


usage is 


different 
evident. 


very 


entire industry has been gen- 


active in redevelopment work. 


been directed toward cost, 


since conditions make the ap- 
proach by this avenue to new business 
the 


there is an accompaniment of substan- 


present 


easiest. In many cases, however, 
tial improvement in quality. 

The equipment. ca- 
pable of producing larger and larger ar- 
continued as in the past. 
shafts up to 21 


projected if not 


tendency toward 


ticles has 
Power 
inches in 
already in operation. 


presses with 


diameter are 


The general revision of manufactur- 
ing processes with the object of lessen- 
ing production costs has brought some 
utilizing metal in 
with their products to the 


companies pressed 
connection 


machinery builders’ aid in the introduc- 


tion of more economical layouts and 
methods. In this work there have 
been some important developments in 


Hitherto 
chiefly in 


automatic handling devices 


these have been developed 
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AN EXCEEDINGLY TOUGH METAL BLANK 
BEING SHAPED ON POWER PRESS 


TEN STEPS IN THE FABRICATION OF AN ALLOY TRACTOR SHOE SHOWING HOW 
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units for the rapid production 
































— depth of draw or some peculi 

















of small articles. The principle | arity of shape enforces it, hot 
of automatic feeding and de- drawing is employed An in 
livery is being ‘applied now to teresting advance in the use of 
units of larger capacity and : power presses in producing 
may even be applied in the forgings is noted Remarkable 
4 near future to those of the strides recently have been made 
largest size. Certainly there in securing more rapid and eco 
is no reason to believe that nomical production. Not only 
power press builders have yet have forging companies devel 
reached a limit either as to oped this use of equipment be 
size or adaptability of the units 2 longing, in the past, distinctly 
they can produce. Among the = ; Pee seer Pe to the pressed metal field, but 
i " AN EXAMPLE OF CIRCULAR WORK PRODUCED ON 
interesting developments that A RECENTLY DEVELOPED FLAT other interests are adopting the 
have made substantial advance EDGE TRIMMER method Turbine blades ar 
during the past year is that in now made from press-forgings 
the utilization of scrap from the pro- ‘signer in avoiding a high percentage Automobile manufacturers have with 
, duction of large articles in the manu- of scrap production and that of the in the year, transferred a considerabk 
facture of smaller ones. The scrap engineer in enhancing the value of umbe of small moderate-sized 
problem has always been an important what is unavoidable, the scrap prob gings to thé | ess. Ina few 
i feature of the business and the in- lem is being reduced to a negligible stances press forgings of a consid 
genuity of die designers has been factor. erable s ire being ude 
heavily taxed to reduce this to a min- During the year there has been not Extrusion of metals by the use of 
imum, able progress in the stamping of hard power presses is another development 
Economical advantage is now being steel alloys. Products subjected to that in tir may enga the attention 
seized in a systematic use of necessarily severe abrasive wear in service, and of th lustry, generally, as it now 
large scrap in the production of a_ therefore made from alloys, are being does that of a v firms In recent 
variety of small parts. In a way, this added to the list of pressed metal months some important develop 
is a case of by-product utilization since achievements. Scoops, shovels, con ments have been made in extruding 
G the value of scrap thus worked up is veyor buckets, and articles of similar zi: such articles as battery cups, col 
far greater than its sale value as mere character are being successfully drawn lapsible tubes and ordinary tubing bs 
, scrap. Between the skill of the die de- cold in some cases. Where the required made from this metal. It is’ pre 
—. 1 
“s 
; 
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| 
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» PRE HAPED BY SUCCESSIVE OPERATIONS TO THE FINISHED FORM SHOWN IN 10 MANY ARTICLES OF ALLOY STEEL NOW ARE 
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Historic Vase Shows Origin of Stamped Metal 





HAT is believed to be the first accredited speci- 

W men of the art of drawing and spinning iron 

and steel and therefore the forerunner of the 
drawing and stamping industry now registering such 
wonderful expansion in this country, has come into the 
possession of Stephen W. Tener, manager of the acci- 
dent and pension department of the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Cleveland. This article is a small metal 
vase with handles standing 2% inches high. It was made 
by Thomas Foxhall Griffiths, a British ironmaster of 
prominence of the middle of the last century, and was 
first exhibited by him at the Crystal Palace exposition 
conducted in London in 1851 under the auspices of Albert, 
royal consort of Queen Victoria. The vase was 
stamped from a piece of so-called wrought steel, prob- 
ably wrought iron and the convolutions of the design 
were effected to a high degree of uniformity and with- 
out joint or seam of any kind. 

At the time of the exposition machine stamp: or presses 
were unknown in Great Britain and the new product 
was heralded as opening a large era for the tin plate 
industry of that country. The metal apparently was 
first drawn into rough cylindrical shape and spun to the 


final form. It was this draw- 
ing of the metal that repre- 
sented the important advance- 
ment in the art, of forming 
metal. Mr. Griffiths who was 
the founder of the iron plant 
of Griffiths & Browett, Birm- 
ingham, at which the vase was 
made, was awarded a_ gold 
medal by the exposition in rec- 
ognition of the great advance in 
manufacturing processes then in 
use which his exhibit signal- 
ized. An interesting story lies 
behind the placing of the 
vase in Mr, Tener’s keeping. In 1889 in Nottingham 
Mr. Tener first saw the vase at the home of his 
aunt who was the daughter of the inventor of the 
process by which it was made. Subsequently, the his- 
torical value of the specimen was impressed upon him 
especially in view of the rapid strides which the indus- 
try of stamping and drawing steel was making in this 
country. Finally he prevailed upon his cousin, Charles 
Griffiths Wallis of Edgebaston, Birmingham, grandson 
of Thomas Foxhall Griffiths to turn over the piece 
in order to insure its preservation for future generations. 
The vase is being placed in the industrial museum of 
the American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 
where have been collected innumerable and interesting 
models, literature, photographs, devices, mementos and 
other evidences of historical value relating to the iron 
and steel industry of this country in early years, especial- 
ly as applied to the wire making branch. 

The accompanying illustration gives a reproduction 
of the vase and also of a tear bottle an article which 
long since has passed out of practical use which was 
made by the same drawing and stamping process devel- 
oped by Mr. Griffiths. 











dicted that this line of development cialties is significant. 
open new and important fields of course, to provide an additional out- 
let for its raw products. As evidence the year’s developments that the indus- 


will 
for the output of power presses. When 


The object was, centive to effective sales promotion. 
It is obvious to those in touch with 





the production rate of 120, per minute 
already attained on copper radiator 
tubes is considered the prediction is de- 
cidedly interesting. 

The use of pressed steel parts in the 
construction of railroad equipment and 
rolling stock has been and is now 
concerning both the pressed metal con- 
tractors and the builders of equipment. 
This particular field is regarded as one 
of the most promising for cultivation 
by the redevelopment work of those 
firms equipped to handle articles of 
fair up to the largest size. It is not- 
able that pressed steel wheels which 
were originally utilized in the smaller 
type of industrial trucks and railways 
are now made for freight cars. 

The recent entrance of one of the 
most prominent steel companies into 
tHe manufacture of pressed steel spe- 


of the ‘unusual possibilities inherent in 
the power press, this company is pro- 
ducing pressed steel truck wheels, using 
I-beam sections instead of the ordi- 
nary sheet stock. The spokes are 
formed economically from half the web, 
while the flange, after a series of 
bending and forming operations, be- 
comes the rim, one weld sufficing to 
complete the wheel ready for bolting 
to the hub unit, produced separately. 

The shipbuilding situation is rsponsi- 
ble for having turned the thoughts of 
several shipbuilding concerns toward 
utilizing their plants in the production 
of pressed metal. With both the steel 
companies and the shipbuilders enter- 
ing the field there doubtless will be 
still more keen competition during the 
coming year. This, however, should 
be of distinct advantage, providing in- 


try is more thoroughly alive and striv- 
ing more successfully to extend its 
activities than it has been in the past. 
Its activity during the war developed 
new possibilities that were then applied 
solely to production for war use. The 
process of digesting and turning this 
war-worn development to ordinary 
commercial applications has been large- 
ly completed. One important result 
of the present intensive sales policy 
is already in evidence. This is an awak- 
ening interest on the part of engineers 
engaged in varied manufacture in secur- 
ing more. definite engineering data re- 
garding pressed metal manufacture. 
Concerted effort by the industry, sup- 
plementing the activities of its indi- 
vidual interests, will be beneficial in 
broadcasting its many advantages to 
the manufacturing world. 


a 





Developing Better Refractories 


Faced by Need of Improved Fire Brick and Fire Clay, Manufacturers and Users 






Are Co-operating To Work Out Problems—New Materials 





RADUAL and continuous prog- 
ress has been made in the field 
of refractories during 1922. The 
demand in all industries for greater 
production per unit, which was so 
augmented during the war, has _ con- 
tinued and still imposes on the refrac- 
tories conditions more and more severe. 
Higher operating temperatures are em- 
ployed in many more processes than forin- 
erly and insulation often is applied in order 
that these high temperatures may be 
more quickly reached. Furthermore, the 
use of a fuel of lower grade often re- 
quires the substitution of a forced draft 
for a natural draft, resulting in a con- 
comitant added duty for the firebrick. 
The use ot oil fuel and powdered coal 
with their high local temperatures anc! 
high flame velocities requires refractories 
designed to withstand these conditions. 
These tendencies generally have been 
recognized and frequently discussed and 
it is the effort to meet them that con- 
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The author is industrial fellow, 
Manufacturers Association Fellowship, 
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Seem To Possess Desired Properties 


BY ROBERT T. FERGUSON 





stitutes progress in the development of 
refractories. Manufacturers, individual- 
ly and collectively, have co-operated with 
large users in an attempt to find new 
refractory materials and to make better 
use of those already known. Effort 
has been directed along five different 
lines of improvement: Greater 
formity, higher melting point, greater 
resistance to thermal shock, stability of 
volume, and resistance to slag 
Some progress has been made in each 
of these five lines of investigation. 


uni- 


action 


Striving for Greater Uniformity 


Lack of uniformity has been one of 
the complaints in the past, but each year 
sees a wider use of modern equipment 
and a continued improvement in plant 
practice, so that firebrick can now be 


made with remarkably small variations 
To a large extent this is due to the 
careful testing of the raw materials. 


Nearly every important refractory manu- 
facturer has adopted a system of regular 
tests and it is safe to say that despite 
curtailed production there were more 
laboratory tests made throughout the 









country on refractory materials during 
1922 than in any previous year. But, in 
addition to the raw materials, the quality 
of the product is dependent in a large 
measure onthe fineness of the grind, the 
proportion of the sizes, the 
quantities of the various clays, and the 
water used in the mix. Plant 


various 


amount of 


practice has improved in_ respect to 
each of these considerations and _ this 
year has seen an extension of modern 


methods. It was formerly the custom to 


grind the wet controlling 


the fineness to some extent by the time 


ciay in pan, 
of grinding and the amount of water by 


the feel. Now, dry grinding and screen 


ing insure uniform size, automatic feed- 
ers proportion the various clays, and the 
poidometer controls the amount of 
water entering the batch. With the 
further application of these methods in 
the future, uniformity will become less 
and less of a problem. 

Refractories of higher melting point 


have been secured by the introduction of 
That which gives prom- 
usefulness is the Mis- 
This mineral, which is a 


new materials. 


ise of greatest 


souri diaspor. 





the 


refractory materials the 
following: 
1. Greater uniformity. 


2. Higher melting~ point. 


4. Stability of volume. 


5. Resistance to slag action. 





development 

refractory materials for metallurgical operations. 
Attempts have been made by tdividual companies, by 
government bureaus, and by others to improve the quality 
of clay and brick, but the results have not been as grati- 
fying as could be desired. Realizing that the problem 
is serious enough to justify co-operative effort, 


3. Greater resistance to thermal shock. 3. 


Five Problems and What Is Being Done To Solve Them 


HANGING conditions constantly are placing addi- 
( | tional burdens on 


of suitable 


the below. 


The problems involve obtaining in The attempts now being made to solve these problems, as sum- 
marized from the accompanying 
article, are: 

1. Insisting on regular tests of material; substituting dry grind- 
ing and screening of clay for wet grinding; and controlling 
water content by the use of poidometer. 

2. Introducing new materials, including Missouri diaspor, which 
fuses at a point from 200 to 300 degrees Fahr. higher than 


first quality firebrick. 


with open-burning tendencies. 


4. Use of brick calcined at high temperatures in. electric fur- 
naces; use of California periclase, spinel, sillimanite and fused 


silica. 


in indefinite form. 





Refractories Manufacturers’ association, working with 
committees of various other associations and users of 
refractories, have undertaken a survey of furnace condi- 
tions to which fire clay and brick are subjected. 

In the meantime, the work outlined in the accompany- 
ing article is going forward. The problems encountered 
and the methods of dealing with them are set forth 


Controlling the grind; growing use of calcined clay; 
repressing of brick to remove laminations; searching for clays 


5. Developing a test suitable for studying slag action; results still 


edge- 
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hydrate of alumina, is found in northern 
and central Missouri. The chemical 
composition lies between the following 
limits: 


Per cent 

Loss on ignition 9.0 to 18.0 
DED. -ncaseossesonsdnepns adnate 5.0 to 20.0 
Alumina . 50.0 to 75.0 
GN EE awens ¢000eee 6 veccek seen 0.5to 4.0 
Titania va bone o 6006664 eee 2.0to 3.5 
Lime ... ode eaten ee ae “te 
Magnesia : .-- O.lto 0.8 
Alkalies . oan .. O3to 1.3 
It occurs in egg-shaped formations, 


diaspor being the yolk, flint clay the 
white, and limestone the shell. This 
Menticular occurrence requires careful ex- 
ploration and frequent tests. The field 
has been carefully exploited during the 
The deposits were thorough- 
many samples were 
analyzed and tested. Bricks made from 
this diaspor are now on the market and 
are finding a widening use. Frequently 
they may be used to advantage where 
first-quality fire clay brick will not 
stand up. The mineral has a high melt- 
ing point and brick are made which fuse 
at cone 40, a temperature from 200 to 
300 degrees Fahr. higher than that at 
which first-quality firebrick fuse. 


past year. 
ly cored and 


Uses of Diaspor Brick 


Diaspor brick have a denser texture 
than the usual flint clay brick and a 
decidedly greater resistance to slag 
action. They are of value where high 
local temperatures must be met. The 
new product is being used more and 
more as a cement liner and to some ex- 
tent in the lead industry. It is well 
suited for electric furnaces’ melting 
brass, white metal, nickel and monel. 
The fact that diaspor withstands the 
action of iron scale better than. fire-clay 
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should make these brick useiul for 
soaking pits, heating and heat treating 
furnaces and for the hearths of forging 
and welding furnaces, and other places 
where scale is apt to accumulate. 


Resistance to sudden changes in tem- 
perature is one of the qualities that is 
much to be desired in a refractory, es- 
pecially where operation is intermittent. 
Distinct forward steps have been made 
in the last few years in reducing loss by 
spalling, principally because of a better 
understanding of the underlying causes. 
The advantage of coarse grind over fine 
‘rind has been demonstrated both in 
the laboratory and in the plant. The 
rclative value was raised in one case 
from 12 to 25 by simply controlling the 
grind. ._The value of calcined clay as a 
means to prevent spalling has been wide- 
ly recognized. By this means the re- 
sistance is increased about 5 per cent 
for every per cent of grog that is added. 
Laminations due to the die have been 
found to weaken the brick and make 
it an easy prey to thermal shock. These 
laminations are removed by edge re- 
pressing and the bricks are _ greatly 
strengthened thereby. This is done by 
repressing the green brick in such a way 
that what was once the edge becomes 
the face. But of most importance is 
the discovery of the close relation be- 
tween vitrification and spalling. It was 
first pointed out by R. M. Howe in 1921 
that clays which vitrify early also spall 
badly. Since then, the method of test- 
ing has been modified so as to take into 
account the firing behavior of the brick; 
manufacturers have searched for clays 
with open burning tendencies; and fur- 


nace builders have re-examined their 
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specifications. The net result has been 
that the average quality of clay refrac- 
tories has been raised insofar as spalling 
is concerned. 

The practical furnace man will ask. 
“Has all this work in any way benefited 
us who use firebrick in our everyday 
work?” In answer it may be cited that 
one company, whose brick 18 months ago 
failed in the spalling test on the fourth 
dip, now is regularly making brick which 
pass the twentieth dip. 


Shrinkage Is Factor 


High melting point alone is of little 
valuc if the refractory is inclined to 
shrink. A roof will fail if the brick 
that compose it shrink too much even if 
they have not approached their softening 
temperature. Excess shrinkage causes 
cracks to open between the bricks, with 
the result that they are then heated from 
the sides as well as from the end. This 
promotes vitrification which increases 
spalling. 

A material which should prove of 
value in ferrous metallurgy is the peri- 
clase from California. Periclase is 
crystalline magnesium oxide. With a 
specific gravity of 3.674 and a melting 
point of 2800 degrees Cent. (5070 degrees 
Fahr.), it is the densest form of mag- 
nesia. It is formed by heating amor- 
phous magnesia to a high temperature. 
In California where cheap power is 
available, this is accomplished in an 
electric furnace. Periclase differs from 
amorphous magnesia in many of its prop- 
erties. It is almost inactive chemically 
toward carbon dioxide and moisture. 

There are other electric furnace prod- 
ucts which are now made commercially 
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MODERN REFRACTORIES PLANTS ARE EQUIPPED WITH EFFICIENT HANDLING MACHINERY 
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Prices Present and Past 


Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 


Dec. Oct. 
1922 1922 


Jan. 3, 
1923 

PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pitts $29.27 
Basic valley 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh. 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 
Malleable, valley 
Malleable, Chicago 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. . 
Basic eastern del., eastern Pa.. 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace .... 
**No. 2X, eastern del. Phila.... 
Gray forge val. del., Pittsburgh. . 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh 104.91 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL— 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 36.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 36.50 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh 36.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.50 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .......... 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .......... ee 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 





and which eventually may find a _ use- 
ful place in furnace construction. 
Among these are spinel which is mag- 
nesium aluminate; sillimanite, which is 
aluminum silicate; and fused’ silica. 
These are all characterized by high 
melting points and by the fact that they 
will not shrink in the furnace. 

The problem of slag action on refrac- 
tories has always been a serious one to 
the metallurgical industries. Progress 
in combating slagging has been hampered 
by the lack of a suitable test. Consider- 
able work has been done in the past year 
toward developing such a test. 


British Trade H eceav i er; 


Some Prices Advanced 
Staff Cable 

London, .Jan. 2.—The new year has 
opened with prices in the British iron 
and steel market slightly higher. Pig 
iron interests are anxious over the 
advance in furnace coke, the most recent 
increase being from £1 2s 6d ($5.24) 
a week ago to £1 3s ($5.36) for 
Yorkshire fuel. 

Business in general is heavy but there 
is little prospect for much of an ad- 
vance in prices owing to the large pro- 
portion of idle plant facilities still avail- 
able. Some interests here fear that the 
rise in sterling exchange presages the 
re-entry of English semifinished and fin- 
ished steel in the British market. 

The French pipe market is active but 
other departments of the iron and steel 
market on the continent are quiet. The 
dissolution of the French steel syndicate 
is expected to increase’ fnternational 


$30.27 $35.12 


30.60 
33.62 
31.75 
36.15 
32.90 
31.75 
27.40 
32.40 
30.25 
33.00 
33.00 
33.27 
105.47 


39.85 
39.85 
40.00 
40.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.30 2.325 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon 
—————— 
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Jan. 
1922 


$21.51 
18.35 
21.81 
19.00 
31.50 
19.55 
19.00 
16.00 
19.60 
20.25 
21.75 
21.55 
21.06 
61.90 


30.00 
30.00 
29.00 
29.00 


1.50 
1.60 
1.86 


Jan. 3, Dec. Oct. Jan. 

1923 
FINISHED MATERIAL Continued 
Iron bars, Philadelphia $2.275 $ 
Iron bars, Chicago mills 2.35 
Beams, Pittsburgh 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia 2.225 
Beams, Chicago 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.225 
Tank plates, Chicago 2.10 
Sheets, bik., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.50 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


COKE— 


Connellsville “furnace, ovens 
Connellsville foundry, ovens 


NA Nw NW Ww & & Ft 
te « t 


OLD MATERIAL— 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 20.50 
Heavy melting steel, cast. Pa.. 17.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 17.75 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa 18.75 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago 18.00 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 19.00 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon 








rail competition. 
French selling continues, including the are quoted at $45 to $47.50 with little 
plate syndicate, uncertain. The North- tonnage available. Interest in the 
ern railroad of Spain has ordered 5000 skelp market is centered in the needs 
tons of rails from home mills, claiming of the National Tube Co. This user 
that American and Belgian bids were high. ;. reported about to close on at least 


Stronger Prices Other 


The future of other to $43.50 being nominal. Wire rods 


10,000 tons. Skelp is quoted at 2.00c 
to 2.10c, base Pittsburgh 
-independent producers’ of 


Shown _ Throughout Iron and Steel wire, including the Cambria Steel Co 
List as New Year Begins and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Pittsburgh, Jan. 2—The year closed ©o. have followed the Pittsburgh 
the pig iron market, with ‘Steel Co. in increasing prices $2 per 


quietly in 


only a_ few 
Prices, however, are inclin- at the 


small lots. 


ing upward. 
The Union Steel Castings Co., Pitts- The levels of the American Sheet & 


burgh, placed 


at $27.50, valley. 
this morning at $27.50, valley No. 2 market on blue annealed, black, gal 
foundry is selling in small lots at $28, vanized and full-finished automobile 


valley, and 


tons of No. 1 


quoted. 


28, 


transactions noted for ton. All are fairly well booked up 


lower levels. The pipe mat 


ket continues strong 


600 tons of bessemer Tin Plate Co. of 2.50c, 3.35c, 4.35¢ and 


Basic is quoted here 4.70c are fairly representative of the 


Scottdale. On 500 sheets, respectively The Bethlehem 
$29, Scottdale, was Steel Co. has withdrawn sheet prices 


and an advance is expected shortly 


A Buffalo blast furnace which some- ——— 


time ago 


covered 


on its coke needs 
n its coke ne 1999 Sales Near Record 


for the first quarter at $7 or less, was 


unable to 


obtain 


below $9, ovens, this Chicago, Jan. 2.—An important steel 


morning on an additional 4000 tons for producer in the Chicago district finds 


January. 


Considerable 


plates, shapes 
in bars. Of the three, plates continue The total for 1920 was only a few 
the weakest with 1.90c and 1.95c prices points larger then for 1922. One pro- 


from its records of 1922 that its sales 


buying is noted in for the year were the largest in its 
and bars, particulav!y history with the exception of 1920. 


prevailing as against a firm minimum ducer in the Chicago district now 
of 2.00c in both shapes and bars. has practically enough tonnage to ab- 

Prices on billets, sheet bars and slabs sorb its total production for the first 
$36.50, Pittsburgh. Most six months of 1923 and with business 
tennage has been obligated. Forging still offering, indications are that it 
billets continue to sell in lots up to will have a capacity operation through 
200 tons at $47.50, quotations of $41.50 practically the entire year. 


remain at 








N CONSIDERING the develop- 

ments during 1922 in the field of 

welding, it is desirable, first of all, 
to obtain a idea of ithe various 
existing methods of welding and their 
subdivisions. These are presented in 
the accompanying diagram. 

It may be said that there has been 
no outstanding, development 
during the past year, progress consist- 
ing of numerous improvements in the 
technic of welding. There has been a 
wider application of the various forms 
of welding in the industrial field; a 
greater willingness on the part of ex- 
ecutives and engineers to consider its 
application ‘to their various problems; 
a better understanding by ‘engineers 
of the fundamental principles involved; 
a willingness on the part of associa- 
tions, manufacturers of welded prod- 


clear 


single 


acts and. users of welding to co- 
operate with the American Welding 
society in research; an _ increased 


recognition of that society as an 
authoritative source of information; 
and finally the growth and extension 
of the activities of the society. 

While these various phases of 
progress are mentioned separately, 





The author is assistant shop superintendent in 
char of welding, United States navy yard, 
Norfolk, Va. 
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they are inevitably linked together, for 
they all reflect increased knowledge of 
the science and art of welding. The 
events of the year indicate that weld- 
ing is being placed on ‘a sound en- 
gineering basis. 

Progress in seam 
ing has been in the increase in thick- 
ness of the sheets welded, the max- 
imum now being %-inch at an average 
speed of 20 feet per minute. In spot 
resistance welding, improvement of the 
weld has been effected by applying 
higher mechanical pressures and mak- 
ing the welding machine wholly auto- 
matic as to time and pressure. In 
butt resistance welding progress is re- 
flected by an increase in the amount 
of “heavy” welding (welds of 16 to 20 
square inches cross section) and by 
the further development of the prac- 
tically instantaneous contact flash 
weld, with which stock of l-inch and 
1% inch diameter can be welded. 


resistance weld- 


Improvements in Gas Welding 


In gas welding, progress has been 
principally in a closer attention to se- 
curing a more uniform and _ consistent 
technic. The more extensive applica- 
tion of preheating to cast iron, prin- 
cipally to welding and arinealing, can 
be cited as an instance of #mprove- 
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ment in technic. Brazing with tobin 
bronze has proved practicable for the 
repair of broken pieces of malleable 
iron, and it has been determined that 
if a white iron welding rod is used 
for welding white iron, the welded sec- 
tion can be successfully malleableized. 
The use of brazing for repairing 
heavy cast iron sections and copper 
has been’ greatly extended. Rail 
welding has made much progress as 
a result of a determination of the 
correct metallurgy for the welding of 
high carbon steel. The use of the 
oxyacetylene and oxyhydrogen flames 
in cutting and heating operations has 
been used more extensively, thus 
greatly reducing the cost of produc- 
tion and repair. The welding of pipe 
lines has advanced rapidly; in one in- 
stance 140 miles of 8-inch pipe was 
laid an which all the joints were 
welded. 

Progress in electric arc welding has 
been marked by the improvement and 
greater use of automatic carbon arc 
welding machines, tthe more extensive 
use of automatic and semi-automatic 
metal arc welding machines and the 
use of larger electrodes for manual 
metal arc welding. On the railroads 
and in the-mills, 4, % and %-inch 
diameter electrodes are being used 
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the repair of broken 
rolling mill 


successfully in 
engine frames and wern 
wobblers. 

At the Norfolk navy yard, %4-inch 
diameter electrodes recently were used 
almost exclusively on a production 
job, the metal welded being %, % and 
l-inch ship plate. About 98 per cent 
of the welding was on %-inch plate 
and 88 per cent in the flat position. 
All welds were full fillets, The total 
amount of metal deposited was 1271 
pounds and the linear feet welded totaled 
3332. The average rate of deposit 
was 2.40 pounds per man-hour with an 
average linear speed of 8.24 feet per 
man-hour. The maximum production 
per man-hour was 3.22 pounds of 
metal and 11.33 feet, this being ob- 
tained on -inch plate and a full 
fillet weld in the flat position. 


Has High Tensile Strength 


A manufacturer of welding materials 
recently has produced thermit steels 
having a tensile strength as high as 
104,000 pounds per square inch. So 
far these are lacking in ductility, but 
many of those around 80,000 pounds 
per square inch have good ductility 
and resist shock and fatigue satisfactory, 

In January of this year the Amer- 
ican Welding society started the 
monthly publication of its Journal. 
The need of such a publication long 
had been felt by the members of the 
organization, the welding industry and 
engineers in general, The society has 
nine sections—in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, New York, Northern New 
York, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Boston, the last three 
sections having been organized this 
year. It now is organizing sections 
in Atlanta, Denver, Portland, Seattle, 
Salt Lake City, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati. It thas developed during the 
past year a program of cooperative 
research, the idea being to designate a 
region or section to carry out in- 
vestigations planned by its branch or- 
ganization, the American Bureau of 
Welding. This bureau also is the 
advisory committee of the division of 
engineering of the National Research 
council. It was created to provide an 
impartial means for the scientific study 
of the many problems involved in 
welding and to establish codes and 
standards. 

The first extensive research to be 
undertaken under this sectional plan 
was that on the electric arc welding 
of cast iron, which was assigned to the 
Northern New York section. This 
research committee already thas sub- 
mitted its report to the bureau in the 
form of a symposium, in conjunction 
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with the reports of the gas and ther 
mit welding committees. 


The cooperation of other associa- 
tions and users of welding in the 
American Welding society's research 


program is indicated by the recent ac- 
tion of the American Railway asso- 
ciation in contributing $10,000, and in 
the offer of several of the larger elec- 
tric railway companies to contribute 
amounts up to $1000 for carrying on 
the investigations of the bureau's rail 
joint committee. This committee has 
prepared a 73-page bulletin on the 
“Present State of the Art of Making 
Welded Rail Joints” and now is ac- 


tually at work making chemical, 
metallurgical, physical and service 
tests on the different types of rail 


joints made by the various forms of 
welding. 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials has a committee on “Steels 
for Welding Purposes.” This com- 


mittee is undertaking, through a sub- 
committee, a revision of “Specifications 
for Plate for Forge Welding,” and is 
keeping in close touch with the Amer- 
ican ‘Welding society through 
its members who were appointed to 
represent the testing society on the 
American Bureau of Welding’s com- 
mittee on “Specifications for Steel to 
be Welded.” 


two of 


Tests Steels for Welding 


Already this committee of the 
bureau has made preliminary tests on 
steels of various carbon content from 
almost carbonless ingot iron to steel 
of 060 per cent carbon and has de- 
veloped a method of testing the suit- 
ability of these various materials for 
welding purposes. It is believed this 
test will be valuable to the industry. 

A pressure vessel committee has 
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been organized by the bureau and its 


actually at work. The committee 1s 
composed of a number of manufac- 
turers of pressure vessels. Each co- 


operating manufactyrer will weld three 
tanks, according to his standard prac- 
tice, of that will be determined 
committee. Tanks will be test- 
ed to destruction. It is that 
the results obtained will indicate which 
employed by 
the best 
up a 
welding of pressure ves- 


a size 
by the 
hoped 


of certain practices now 
different manufacturers are 
and make it 
code dor the 


possible to draw 


sels. 


Welds Large Gas Holder 


The storage tank committee of the 
bureau has’ prepared specifications for 
gas and metal arc welded tanks, 40 to 
50 feet in diameter and 25 feet high. 
The Standard Oil Co. has agreed to 
construct one of these tanks. In this 
connection it should be noted that a 
metal arc welded gas holder, 200 feet 
in diameter 30-foot tele- 
scopic lifts recently was erected in 
Melbourne, Australia, by the Metro- 
politan Gas Co. 

A bulletin has been issued by the 
bureau on “Standards for Arc Welding 
Apparatus.” “Proposed Standards for 
Resistance Welding Transformers,” 
“Resistance Welding Nomencla- 
ture” have also been prepared by the 
bureau during the year. 


The 


with three 


and a 


year witnessed a growing dis- 
position among manvufacturers of all 
kinds to systematize and 
welding operations. In a 
large institutions, the welding previ- 
ously performed independently in each 
department, now is under the super- 
vision of a welding superintendent, 
whose closely-knit organization is re- 
sponsible for all welding in the plant. 


coordinate 
number of 
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IRON TRADE 


January 4, 1923 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Stee! Products, 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Nine Years Ago 


January 3, 1923 


. $40.69 $40.65 





December 27, 1922 


$40.53 $43.60 


December, 1922 October, 1922 


January, 1914 
$23.03 


January, 1922 
$33.35 


Products Included Are F ig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Composite Market Record by Months for Nine Years on Page 1802 





SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 1800, WAREHOUSE, PAGE 1792, ORE, "NUTS, “BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 1796 


Iron and Steel Prices 


iPig Iron 
Bessemer, valley ..........++. $27.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 29.27 
PEM, TEED ccscccccccccecese 26.00 to 27.00 
Basic, Pittsburgh ............ 27.77 to 28.77 
GEE. ID oa 4 20's oonebes én 26.50 
Basic del., eastern Pa...... 26.50 
Malleable, wwe d ouaesestdone 28.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh ........ 29.77 
Malleable, Chicago .......+.+++ 28.00 to 28.50 
Malleable, Buffalo furnace..... 27.00 to 28.00 


Malleable, del., eastern Pa.. 27.50 to 28.50 





FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 
No. 2 Northern........ een 1.75 10 3.58 
No. 2 Southern foundry... 


No. i. Eastern. ....+.+0++ 2.75 to 3.28 
No. 1 Chicago........++. . 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern... . 1.75 to 2.25 











No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 29.76 to 31.13 


No. 1X, Buffalo. .........++6- 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley......... 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh. . 28.77 to 29.77 


No. 2 foundry, Buffalo..... 26.00 to 27.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago.. 28.00 to 28.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur. 27.50 to 28.00 
No. 2 foundry, Cleveland del. 27.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila. . . 27.76 to 29.13 
No. 2 foundry, N. Zz. tidewater 28.39 to 29.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 28.76 to 30.13 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater 29.39 to 30.76 
No. 2x, eastern del., poses... 32.15 to 33.65 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur. 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo del. Boston. 31.91 to 32.91 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 23.00 to 25.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati. 27.05 to 29.05 
No. 2 southern, Chicago... 29.01 to 30.01 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. 30.80 to 32.80 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland.. 29.01 to 31.01 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail) 32.61 to 33.61 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis... 28.17, to 30,17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace .. 27.50 to 29.00 
No. 2x, Virginia Phila. 32.67 to 34.17 
No. 2X, Virginia Jersey City 33.04 to 34.54 
No. 2x, Virginia Boston. 33.42 to 34.92 


Gray forge, eastern Pa..... 27.50 to 28.00 
Gray forge, val. del........--- ; 27.77 
Low phos., standard, valley... 35.00 to 36.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. Nominal 
Low phos., Lebanon furnace. 30.00 
*Low phos. British tidewater 28.00 to 29.75 
Charcoal, Birmingham ..... 32.50 to 34.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago. . 33.15 


Silvery Iron 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


8 to 9 per CoMmt.....cceceeceenreees $35.50 
9 to 10 per cent... ..cceeecnnnceees 37.50 
10 to 11 per Cemt......cceceeecenees 39.50 
11 to 12 per cent... ...ceeceeseecees 42.00 
12 PE COME... ccscrcccccscvsccerere 44.50 
13 per Cemt..... secre secccccccceecs 47.00 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 
10 to 11 per CeMt......ccceeecceecee $44.50 
BE OD ED POF CORR e vc cccccccccccvecis 47.80 
Ferroalloys 


Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 
per cent domestic, f.o.b. 


SUOMI. ve veesesectce $100.00 
Ferromonganese, delivered, 

a , 79 to 104.91 
t Ferromanganese, 79 per cen 


English, c.i.f. Atlantic a 100.00 to 100.68 


ce 19 to 21 cent 
we aa ot . ~eaues 32.00 ta 35.00 


bie , 20 per cent Eagiich, 3 
"Atlantic port ... nominal 


Servesilenn, 50 per 
contract freight | 82.50 to 87.50 


Ferrotungsten, s per 
~y- echt t o's 82.00 to 89.00 
Duty paid. 


Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 
chromium, 4 to 6 carbon, 
per pound contained, mak- 


CD DM sccccsccdteses 13.00¢ to 14.00c 
Leported ferrochrome, 4 to 
6 per cent carbon........ 12.00¢ to 12.50c 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 


according to analysis. . $3.50 to $4.00 

Ferro carbon-titanium, car- 

loads, producers plant, 
OOP GS Gk cscscveccds ° $200.00 

Coke 
Bechive, Ovens 

Connellsville furnace ......... $9.00 to 10.00 
Connellsville foundry ........ 9.50 to 10.50 
Pocahontas furnace ...... nominal 
Pocahontas foundry ........ nominal 
New River furnmace............ 9.50 to 10.00 
New River foundry........... 11.50 to 12.50 
Wise county furnace.......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Wise county foundry......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Alabama furnace ............ 7.50 to 8.00 
Alabama foundry ............ 8.00 to 8.50 

By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $12.84 to . 91 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens.....- 15.00 
Foundry, Boston, delivered. . 16.00 
Foundry, Granite City, IIL, ovens 14.00 
Foundry, Alabama ........... 8.00 to 8.50 


Semifinished Material 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
(4 x 4-inch) 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .... $36.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 36.50 to 38.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia 43.17 to 45.17 


Bessemer, Pittsburgh Seana at 36.50 

Bessemer, Y <p obocsse Se 38.50 

Forging, Pittsburgh .......... 41.50 to 47.50 

Forging, Philedefohia -aubee 47.67 
SHEET BARS 

Open-hearth, Pittsburgh .... $36.50 


36.50 to Fg a 
36.50 to 38. 30 


Open-hearth, Youngstown .... 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 


SLABS 
Dn. «o¢eadeud elec eeees $36.50 
OUR, 40 5.0 + ciininns B00 o's 36.50 to 38.50 
WIRE RODS AND SKELP 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ..... $45.00 to 47.50 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh. . . 2.00c to 2.10c 


Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh..... 2.00c to 2.10c 
Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh. 

Structural shapes, Phila..... 2.225¢ to 2. ith 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.24c to 2.34c 
Structural shapes, Chicago... 2.10c to 2.20c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ... 1.90c to 2.00c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia... .2.225¢ to 2.325¢ 
Tank plates, New York . 2.24¢ to 2.34¢ 
Tank plates, Chicago ........ 2.10c to . 4 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh. 

Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. 2.225¢ to 2. rth 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.24c to 2.34c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago...... 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh.. 2.60c to 2.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago Wesecee 2. 
Reinforcing bars, Pitteburgh. 1.90c to 2.00c 
Bar iron, common, Phila. 2.325¢ 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.34c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago... 2.35¢ to 2.50c 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 
ioere, sl eee 2.75¢ to 2.90c 
im, PRRGSG «oc odwenoes 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 
Cotton ties, per bundle Pitts. $1.16 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitte- 
burgh base ......... ans 2.$0¢ 
Steel shafting ............ 2.50¢ 


Rails, Track Material 
Standard bessemer rails, mill. . $43.06 
Standard open hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 27.00 to 31.50 





Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.... 22.00 to 32.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill..... 2.15¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base..... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh. . 2.75¢ 
Spikes, small and boat, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago...... 2.85¢ to 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, Pittsburg sabaes 3.85c to 4.00c 

Track bolts, Chicago. b 606 cette 3.85¢ to 4.00c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh......... 2.35¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago........... 2.35¢ 

Wire Products 


100 Ibs. to Jobers in Carloads 

Wire nails, Pittsburgh. . . 2.70c to 2.80¢ 
Plain and annealed wire, Pitts. 2.45c to 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire, Pittsburgh... 2.95c to 3. 05c 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.... 2.85¢ to 2.95¢ 
Barbed wire, galv., Pittsburgh. 3.35c to 3.45c 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh... 2.85c to 2.95¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh. 3.35c to 3.45c 
Coated nails, count keg, Pitts. 2.20c to 2.30c 
Woven wire fencing (retailers) 68 o 

Woven wire fencing (jobbers). 70% off 


Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 


Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts.. 6.00¢ 
Sheet pilin ase, Pittsburgh. 2.00c to 2.05¢ 
Hot roll strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping uality nla s 2.75¢ to 2.90¢ 
Cold rolled strip fo cred, hard coils, 

1% inches and wider by 0.100- 

inch and heavier, base...... 4.50¢ 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 3.35c to 3.50c 
No. 28, bessermer, Pittsburgh... 3.35c to 3.50c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila. ..3.575c to 3.675c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 3.59c to 3.69c 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 3.35c to 3.50c 
No. 28, open- hearth, Chicago 3.69¢ 
GALVANIZED. 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 4.35c to 4.50c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 4.35c to 4.50¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.. 4.675¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 4.64c to 4.69¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 2.50c to 2.75 
No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh.. 2.50 to 2.75c 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila. .2.825c to 2.925¢ 
No. 10, on: -hearth, Chicag ©.. 2.84¢ to 2.89¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 


No. 22 Pittsburgh............ 4.70¢ to 5.00¢ 
Tin Plate 
Per 100 Ib. box. 

Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.... $4.75 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 


in Carloads 
Black Galv 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel........ 66 54% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron...... 34 19 
Boiler Tubes 
Carload Discount 4 Points Larger 
Steel, 3% to 13 inches, l. c...... 48 to 40 off 


Charcoal iron, 34% to 4% inches 1. c. 1. .11 off 
Seamless rot rolled, 3% to 4-in., 1. c. 1.45 off 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......... » O55 to 56.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago.... 51.20 to 52.20 
Four-inch, New York........ 61.30 
Six-inch and over, New York 56.30 
Four-inch, Birmingham saeens 47.50 to 48.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 43.00 to 43,50 
Three-inch, Birmingham ..... 56.50 to 57.00 
Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class 


B. 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.00 
6 bs. tine. se; ‘sinc, o inch, plas $20 ; 
in plus “1 plus ; gas pipe 
fittings. $5 higher. 4 
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ecember Pig Iron Output Gains 


Total for Last Month of Year Goes Above Three Million Ton Level for First 
Time since October, 1920—Operating Blast Furnaces Are Increased 
from 240 on Nov. 30 to 250 on Dec. 31 


RODUCTION of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron continued to 
show improvement during Decem- 
closing 1922 with an output of 
the highest rate 
The increase over 


ber, 
over 3,000,000 tons, 
since October, 1920. 
November was approximately 240,000 
tons or on an average daily basis about 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 





1922 1921 1920 

January 1,645,804 2,414,753 3,012,373 
February 1,630,180 1,929,394 2,984,257 
SS press 2,035,908 1,594,866 3,375,768 
BOE pvcendinve 2,070,161 1,190,751 2,752,670 
) RE SPs ae 2,309,348 1,215,272 2,991,825 
June ........... 2,362,455 1,064,007 3,046,623 
Total Ist half...12,053,856 9,409,043 18,163,516 
FOR 6 ophedecpec 2,403,030 864,642 3,043,918 
BO. wcccdsice 1,810,665 954,901 3,145,536 
September ...... 2,024,008 985,795 3,124,308 
October ........ 2,629,655 1,234,450 3,288,341 
November ...... 2,846,110 1,414,958 2,935,081 
December ...... 3,086,968 1,642,775 2,700,268 
Total 2nd half...14,800,436 7,097,521 18,237,452 

Grand total. ..26,854,292 16,506,564 36,400,968 


4700 tons per day. December was the 
fourth consecutive month to carry on 
improved production. Operations 
furnaces also continued to improve al- 
though on a considerably reduced scale 





of 


compared with increases during the 
preceding months. During December 
10 additional stacks were added to the 
active list. 

Despite the time limit handicap in 
securing production figures for this issue 
of Iron Trape Review, a _ relatively 
complete report has been obtained. To- 
tal production of pig iron during De- 


cember was 3,086,968 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 240,858 tons compared with the 
2,846,110 tons of ~November. On a 
daily basis the output of December repre- 


sented 99,579 tons per day and a gain 
of 4709 tons over the 94,870-ton rate 
of the preceding month. This was the 


highest average daily output since Oc- 


tober, 1920, when production was at 
the rate of 106,075 tons per day. 
Production of pig iron during 1922 


totaled 26,854,292 gross tons as com- 
pared with 16,506,564 tons in 1921 and 
36,400,968 tons in 1920. 

Merchant iron produced in Decem- 
ber totaled 662,743 tons and, com- 
pared with the 603,348 tons of Novem- 
ber, was a gain of 59,395 tons. Re- 
duced to an average daily basis this 
output represented 21,379 tons per day 
and an improvement of 1268 tons over 


the 20,111 tons per day of Novem- 
ber. Nonmerchant or steelworks out- 
put during December was 2,424,225 


tons which, compared with the 2,242,- 





DAILY PRODUCTION 


AVERAGE 

1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan 53,090 77,895 97,172 106,654 77,523 
Feb, .. 58,220 68,906 102,904 105,270 82,794 
Mar . 65,674 51,447 108,895 99.614 103,548 
April - 69,005 39,691 91,754 82,479 109,112 
May 74,495 39,202 96,510 67,991 111,351 
June 78,748 35,466 101,533 70,467 110,538 
July 77,517 27,892 98,190 78,200 109,954 
Aug. 58,408 30,802 101,468 88,453 108,983 
Sept. .... 67,466 32,857 104,143 82,692 113,774 
Oct 84,827 39,821 106,075 60,142 112,335 
Nov 94,870 47,165 87,836 80,244 111595 
Dec 99,579 52,992 87,105 84,711 110,602 
Ave 73,622 45,223 99,456 83,910 105,290 


762 tons of’ the preceding month, was 
a gain of 181,463 tons. 
daily basis this output represented 78,- 
200 tons per day and a gain of 3441 
tons over the 74,759 tons per day of 


On an average 


November. 
Blast furnaces operating on Dec. 31 
totaled 250 as compared with the 240 


on Nov. 30 and 218 on Oct. 31. This 

was the largest number of stacks a 
tive since November, 1920, when 255 
were operating on the last day of the 
month. Two merchant stacks were 
blown in during the month and none 
blown out. Of the nonmerchant class 
nine stacks were blown in and one 
blown out, the net increase being eight 
stacks. Therefore, the net total gain 
of both was 10 stacks. 

Stacks blown in during the month 
were: In Ohio: Hubbard No. 2, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; one furnace, 
Carnegie Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: 
Emporium, Emporium Iron Co.; two 


Schoenberger, American Steel & Wire 
Co.; one furnace, Carnegie Steel Co. 
In New York: Harriet Y, Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corp. In West Virginia: 
Riverside No. 2, National Tube Co. In 





Alabama: 


Cx 


val, Ir 


on 


Bessemer 
& Railroad 


Gary No. 9, Illinois Steel Co 


? 


~, 


No. 
Co. 


In 


In Illinois 


Tennessee 
Indiana : 


Joliet No. 2, Illinois Steel Co. 
Stacks blown out during December 
DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 
Non- Ferroman- Other 
1921 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 
Jan 474,135 1,940,618 2,542 20,960 4,950 
Feb 338.383 1,591,011 11,566 17,447 4,067 
Mar 276,559 1,318,307 19,746 17,682 3,222 
Apl 238,539 952,212 14.744 13.266 3.163 
May 215.703 999,569 2.379 6.853 4.553 
June 178,854 B885.153 4.536 6 0 
July 141,326  °723,316 4,01 1,509 3,178 
Aug 134,491 820.410 ; 278 
Sept 157.728 828.06 29 5 
Oct 218.990 1.015.460 02 ) 
Nov 304,535 1,110.4 525 1,065 
Dec 72,000 1,270,77 847 1,064 
Tot’l ,051,243 13,455,321 5 4 100,694 32 7 
1922 
Jan 388,322 1,257,482 1 } 644 &2 
Feb 355.455 1,274,725 4,930 ,618 872 
Mar 390.643 1,645,265 2.09 11.604 1.102 
Apl 375,814 1,694,347 +211 14,998 828 
May 410,404 1,898,944 4,902 15,432 405 
June 423,672 1,938,783 4,817 18,254 854 
July 441,752 1,961,278 7,176 18.873 1,88 
Aug 343,522 1,467,143 7,9 11,402 97¢ 
Sep 353,604 1,670,404 4,2 10,681 934 
Oct 502 231 2,127,424 12 28 > 707% F 
N 6 $48 2.242.762 4,19 13,232 61 
Dex 662,743 2,424,225 10,591 13,157 
Tot'l 21,602,782 68.58 16,088 4 
wert In Ohio, Tod, Brier Hill Stee! 
( ‘> 
To Dismantle Furnace 
Officials of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. have decided to dismantle and scrap 
the old Hall stack at Sharpsville, Pa 
This furnace, which was built in 1846, 
was one of the smallest and oldest in 
that district, having an annual capacity 


of 60,000 tons of pig iron and being of 


the hand-filled type. 


idl 


e for 


man 


DECEMBER PIG IRON 


Number in blast 


No. of last day of month 
stacks December November 

Pemmsylvania «.....cccccces 159 1 87 
0 RR ae 80 57 56 
Dn ..cthbbhbees« ia 33 24 3 
ERR pr 19 4 4 
New York ..... . ETS 26 15 14 
TCS sadises ss $ 1 1 
Ch, . age kG ees ¢ 6 18 17 
ne «.<didinh ous ae 5 1 1) 
Indiana » dae oe 16 14 13 | 
Maryland .......... : 6 5 5 | 
Wisconsin ........ ; ; ; 
Kentucky wane « 7 1 1) 
RED 6G 6 au oe 0 0:3 5 ; 2} 
PED . wise bees 53 14 6 6 
OD .licesss esac l | 
ES «2 so heme os 2 ) 
RIS eRe 1 | 
De . jptibhccendes 8 3 3} 
SS ee ae 4 4 4) 
Ss couse seésh cess l wo J 
Spiegel and ferro—all states 

DEN Bw te eunaeBewwe 428 2 240 





Total tonnag 


y years. 


made 


Merchant Nonmerchan 
107,992 999.605 
168,966 618,262 
133,196 90,104 
21,090 
67,349 104,634 

14.953 
9,120 2273.09 
Rz9 275.6 
7 14 46,000 
31,720 49.530 
7,404 17,334 
662,743 2,424,225 





The plant had been 


Totals 

t December November 
1.10 1.035.883 
72 g 729 300 
00 8.934 
090 12.2285 
171.983 161.987 
12,07) 

13 SR. 
0 02? 79 9) 
63,114 48,685 
81,25 79,780 
24,738 18,385 


8,086,968 


2,846,110 
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MODERN FACTORY 
OF AIR AND LIGHT 
PRODUCTION 


January 4, 1923 
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BUILDINGS PLAY AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE 





NATION, 
ARE PROVIDED FOR IN THESE STRUCTURES, AND PLANT LAYOUTS ARE IDEAL FOR HIGH 


McCLINTIC-MARSHALL CO., THE TRUSCON STEEL CO., AND CLEMENT A. HARDY CO. 


PLENTY 


THESE ILLUSTRATIONS WERE FURNISHED THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE AUSTIN CO., 
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Floor Space In Millions of Square Feet 
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Trend of Industrial Construction for Four Years. Chart Compiled from Figures Furnished by the F. W 


Dodge Co 


Factory Construction Recovers 


Larger Building Programs of 1922 Reflect Improvement in Business Conditions 
Rubber Industry Only One Failing To Show Gain in Year—Contem- 
plated Work for Coming Year Is Encouraging 


AGED by the number and value 
G of new factories and additions 

to old ones erected during the 
year, industrial expansion in 1922 ex- 
ceeded that of 1921 by a wide margin. 
In fact, while but few factory 
building programs of consequence 
were completed in 1921, a fair number 
of important projects materialized in 
1922. This was notably true in sev- 
eral specific industries, while in others 
the effects of the business depression 
had not fully disappeared and conse- 
quently new plant construction in 
these fields was limited. 

The extent of the increase in in- 
dustrial construction activities in 1922 
can be very clearly grasped when the 
statistics for the year are placed in 
comparison with those for the two 
preceding years. These figures, com- 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Co., New 
York, and representing actual awards 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. ‘1, show that dur- 
ing that period in 1922, contracts were 
placed on approximately 3563 projects, 
involving 61,367,700 square feet of 
floor space, and an estimated construc- 
tion expenditure of $305,802,600. They 
compare with 2998 projects, involving 
32,975,200 square feet of floor space 
with an estimated expenditure of $158,- 
772,600 in 1921; and 5853 projects in- 
volving 1,662,000,000 square feet, repre- 


BY WILLIAM M. ROONEY 


senting an investment of $595,000,000 
in 1920. 

A comparison of the first 10 months 
of 1922 with the same period in 1921 
made by the Dodge company is in- 
teresting. This comparison shows that 
in 1922 construction projects increased 
18 per cent; new floor space made a 
gain of fully 19 per cent; construction 
investment increased 96 per cent and 
the average operation increased from 
10,861 square feet to 17,540 
feet. 

Recovery of the 


square 


metalworking in 


dustry during 1922 was remarkable 
This is quite clearly shown by the 
factory construction awards in this 


field during the year. These awards 
represent an investment of $93,033,900, 
which compared with $28,436,800 in 
1921 and $160,000,000 in 1920, shows 
the extent of the recovery. The metal- 
working industry led all others in the 
amount of money expended in new 
plant construction. In this field dur- 
img the year, there were 573 separate 
projects undertaken involving 19,799,- 
500 square feet of floor space, which 
compares with 484 projects involving 
6,119,300 square feet in 1921. 
Awards for miscellaneous industrial 
structures in 1922 represent an ex- 
penditure of $45,485,200, which com- 
pares with $34,909,900 in 1921 and 
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$145,000,000 in 1920 


field was not marked 


Recovery in this 

Approximately 
917 individwal projects involving 11,- 
655,500 undertaken 
in the year just past, which compares 
with 755 involving 7,841,800 


square feet were 
projects 
square feet in 1921, 
heating plant 


Power and _ central 


construction during 1922 was the 
greatest since the records were com 
piled The 
show expenditures of $43,921,200 which 
compares with $16,000,000 in 1921 and 
$35,000,000 in 1920. 


statistics for the year 


During the year 


168 individual projects involving 3, 
509,100 square feet of floor space were 
with 105 


projects involving 813,000 square feet 


awarded, which compares 
in the preceding year 
Expansion in the woodworking in 
dustry was dair. Awards in this field 
in 1922 represent an investment of 
$10,045,000, which compares with %,- 
266,600 in 1921 and $18,000,000 in 1920 
Approximately 165 individwal 
involving 8,936,500 
placed during the year, 
pares with 185 projects involving 1,- 
823,300 square feet in 1921. 
Considerable recovery also was made 
in the food industry. During the year 
approximately $38,218,300 was invested 
in new construction which compares 
with $26,323,000 in 1921 and $50,000,- 


awards 
square feet were 
which com 
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000 in 1920. In this field 767 indi- 
vidual awards involving 8,990,100 


square feet of space were placed in 
1922, as against 667 projects and 6,- 
447,500 square feet the preceding year. 

‘Considering the fact the mining in- 
dustry was hindered by strikes and 
other trowbles, industrial plant ex- 
pansion in this field in 1922 is surpris- 
ing. Construction awards in this in- 
dustry during the year represent an 
expenditure of $19,081,100 which ex- 
ceeds that of 1921, which was $13,- 
318,000 and that of 1920 which was 
$18,000,000. Projects involved in the 
awards during the year total 172 with 
2,921,000 square feet of floor space, 
as compared with 150 projects and 
2,307,200 square feet in 1921. 

While the textile industry is said 
to be over-expanded in the matter of 
factory buildings, awards during 1922 
for new construction in this field 
would indicate those engaged in the 
industry do not think so. Awards 
during the year represent an invest- 
ment of $17,713,000, which conipares 
with $9,763,000 in 1921 and $35,000,- 


000 in 1920. Individual projects in 


1922 total 207 involving 4,008,500 
square feet, as against 203 projects 
and 2,554,000 square feet in 1921. 


Erection of printing plants was on 
a larger scale in 1922 than in any 
year since the records were compiled. 
The figures for the year show an in- 
vestment of $10,040,900, which com- 
pares with $4,185,000 in 1921 and $8,- 
000,000 in 1920. Approximately 143 
individual awards involving 2,002,700 
square feet of floor space are shown 
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by the figures for the year just past. 

Fair expansion in the chemical and 
allied industries is shown by the year’s 
figures. Awards for construction in 
this field involve an expenditure of 
$8,512,800, which compares with $3,- 
623,300 in 1921 and $20,000,000 in 1920. 
Projects undertaken in this field dur- 
ing 1922 total 184’and involve 1,986,- 
600 square feet of floor space. A total 
of 127 projects and 888,300 square 
feet of space were recorded in 1921. 

Paper and pulp plant construction 
in 1922 gained over that in the pre- 
ceding year, the total investment being 

.224,400, as compared with $5,414,000 
in 1921 and $30,000,000 in 1920. The 
84 individual projects undertaken in 
this field in 1922 involved 1,264,000 
square feet of floor space, while in 
1921 26 projects accounted for 1,216,- 
700 square feet. 

Expenditures for ‘buildings in the 
leather industry in 1922 exceeded those 
of the two preceding years. The total 
investment for buildings during the 
year was $5,962,000. The corresponding 
totals for 1921 and 1920 were $2,417,700 
and $4,000,000. Awards in 1922 total 
78 involving 1,279,500 square feet, 
which compares with 55 projects and 
754,800~square feet of floor space. 

The depression’ in the oil industry 
is shown clearly by the figures for 
construction in this field in 1922. Total 
investment in new buildings during 
the year was but $4,548,000, which is 
but slightly in advance of the $3,114,- 
700 expended in 1921 and far below 
the $18,000,000 investment recorded in 
1920. Awards during the year total 
48, involving 461,900 square feet, as 
compared with 47 projects involving 
330,500 square feet in 1921. 

While construction awards in many 
industries were small during the year, 
the rubber industry was the only field 


USED IN MODERN INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. 
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which failed to make a gain over 
1921. In fact, erection of ad- 
ditional structures in this field 
was appreciably below that of 1921. 
Figures for the year show new 
construction involved an expenditure 
of $1,142,600 which compares with 
$2,651,500 in 1921 and $45,000,000 in 
1920. 
during the year totaled 33 and in- 
volved 388,000 square feet of floor 
space. In 1921 awards totaled 39 
projects involving 767,000 square feet. 

Undoubtedly the larger industrial 
construction program in 1922 was 
brought about as the direct result of 
the betterment in business, Frank D. 
(Chase, of Frank D. Chase, Inc., Chi- 
cago, engineer and architect, is of the 
opinion the gain was due to the fact 
that there was a general cessation of 
industrial building activity in 1921 and 
that in ‘1922, the improved financial 
conditions warranted some expendi- 
tures for new plants. In this, Harold 
K. Ferguson, of the H, K. Ferguson 
Co., Cleveland, engineer, agrees. 

It is a question whether or not 
present industrial building capacity 
is in excess of the country’s needs. 
While there undoubtedly has been 
considerable over-expansion in some 
industries, this is not true of industry 
in general. 

Several industrial construction engineers 
were confident the building Capacity 
of the country was far below its actual 
requirements and one, Frank D. Chase, 
went to some length in explaining his 
view of the situation. He said: 


“Industrial plant capacity in this 
country is not in excess of its needs, 


contrary to an uninformed general 
opinion to this effect. The largest 
industrial building expansion during 


the war was in the iron and steel in- 
dustries. The building programs of 
the large steel and iron corporations 
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Individual awards in this field- 
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LIGHT 


FOUNDRY OF FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
CLEMENT A. HARDY CO. THE INSET SHOWS A FOUNDRY 
BUILDING ERECTED SEVERAL GENERATIONS AGO, 
WHICH AT THAT TIME WAS CONSIDERED 
THE ACME IN DESIGN 


indicate that they do not consider 
their building capacity in excess of 
their needs and many large construc- 
tion programs already are under way 
in this field throughout the Middle 
West, and particularly in and around 
St. Louis. 

“The scores of industries which 
were not expanded during the war 
because of government prohibition, and 
which include thousands of plants, are 
greatly in need of increased capacity. 
The only possible exception to this, 
in my opinion, is the textile industry, 
which is over-built. It is my judg- 
ment that there is going to be a large 
amount of industrial building to take 
care of, during the next few years, if 
for no other reason, than that industry 
must catch up with the normal in- 
crease in business. This is quite 
clearly evidenced to me by the large 
number of inquiries received from all 
kinds of manufacturers and by the 
large number of small plants- designed 
during the past few months.” 

Harold K. Ferguson states it is his 
belief that the industrial plant capacity 
of the country is not in excess of its 
normal needs. While there are no 
new demands for factory space at this 
time in a number of industries, he 
points out this is due to the fact these 
‘industries still are suffering some- 
what from the slump they recently 
have experienced. 

From an engineering and production 
standpoint it is clear factory capacity 
is below needs. Modern methods ‘of 
manufacture call for modern  build- 
ings. Inadequate structures gradually 
are giving way to new buildings better 
designed to meet the exacting require- 
ments of modern manufacturing 
methods. Many present-day opera- 
tions require conveying systems 
which cannot be accommodated in 
structures built a half century ago, 
with no thought in mind of housing 
conveying equipment of any kind. 
Obviously, the old buildings must go 
and in their places new structures will 
arise, designed and constructed to 
meet the particular manufacturing 
problem involved. 

“Trend in factory construction is to 
have plants designed which fit the 


MODERN FOUNDRY CONSTRUCTION CALLS FOR AN ABUNDANCE OF 
AS DEMONSTRATED BY THE RECENTLY COMPLETED 


DESIGNED BY 


processes of the occupancy,’ 


says Mr. Chase. “During 
the war there was a 
necessary trend toward 
standardized buildings. At 
that time, this form of 
construction was justified, 
but today the trend is 
distinctly toward more ° 
economical and _ efficient 
buildings. The _ building 
which fits the occupancy 
is as important a part 
of the equipment 


of a manufacturer as any machine in 
his plant.” 

Commenting on the trend in 
tory construction, which is but 
other barometer in gaging future de- 
mand, Mr. Ferguson says: 


fac- 
an- 


“The use of wood in factory con- 
struction is being rapidly eliminated, 
except in roofs of one-story buildings 
covering large areas, where wood still 
is required in considerable quantity. 
In congested districts the tendency 
is almost entirely toward fire-proof 
buildings of steel or reinforced con- 
crete of muiti-story design, the latter 
to increase available floor space. There 
also is a strong tendency for fac- 
tories, which have been located in the 
downtown districts of large cities, to 


move to the outskirts where large 
areas of land are available for one-story 
factory buildings. The one-story fac- 


tory usually gives a better opportunity 
for production supervision and plant 
arrangement than is possible with the 
multi-story type of construction. One- 
story buildings usually are designed 
with as few columns as possible in 
order to give unobstructed areas of 
floor space with plenty of light and 
good air.” 


These statements are indicative of 
the general thought regarding the 
trend of construction and the need 


for additional buildings. Statistics on 
contemplated construction, which have 
been compiled by the Dodge com- 
pany appear to bear out the state- 
ments to a great extent. The figures 
are for work on which active plans 
have been started and on which con- 
struction work should begin in the 
new year. They represent contem- 
plated demand for new construction 






from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 and are ideal as 
a barometer in gaging possible future 
demand. 

The statistics, which are for ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the country, 
show there are 4863 = individual 
projects involving $519,372,900 for 
which construction plans have been 
or are being prepared. Contemplated 
construction of power and heating 
plants is far in excess of that of any 
other class of structure. The figures 
show there are 285 projects involving 
approximately $183,457,400 pending in 
this field. Power plant construction, 
from all appearances, will be on an 
enormous scale next year. 

In the metalworking field, con- 
templated projects total 691, involving 
$101,584,300, this field being second 
to that of power. As in the power 
field, indications point to a. healthy 
expansion in the metalworking in- 
dustry during 1923. Not only have 
the larger companies in this industry 
expansion programs, but 
companies are having 
new plants. 


announced 
many smaller 
plans prepared for 
Miscellaneous construction, which 
takes in a variety of plants in indus- 
tries which really cannot be definitely 
classified, also will be large. Con- 
templated projects, in this field, total 
1292, representing about $63,706,900. 
Food product plants apparently 
will participate in a fair expansion 
program in the coming year. The 
statistics show contemplated projects 
in this field total 1077 valued at $62,- 
302,400. While the food producing 
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industry is well equipped with factory 
buildings, there appears to be an in- 
creasing demand for additional struc- 
tures. 

In the mining field a fair expansion 
planned, when one con- 
over-expansion in this in- 
dustry. Statistics show contemplated 
projects totaling 242 valued at ap- 
proximately $21,510,400. 

Figures for the industry 
contemplated projects ‘totaling 
246 representing approximately’ $16,- 
851,000. In the leather industry 
projects total 92 valued at $8,806,000; 


program is 


siders the 


chemical 


show 


in the oil mill and refinery industry 
the statistics show a total of 57 con- 
templated projects* valued at $3;892,- 


500. The rubber industry shows figures 
indicating contemplated projects _ total- 
ing 43 valued at $1,558,600. 

In the textile industry some 
pansion will be in evidence despite the 
con- 


ex- 
fact this industry is said to be 
siderably over-expanded in the matter 
of factory buildings. The figures for 


this industry show contemplated proj- 
ects totaling 248 valued at $19,106,- 
600. Expansion in the glass-making 


industry will be limited. Contemplated 


projects here total but 36 valued at 
$7,955,200. In the paper and pulp 
field expansion will be fair, contem- 


plated projects totaling 114 valued at 
$14,255,200. Printing and binding proj- 
ects will be fairly large, total con- 
templated projects being 202 valued 
at $17,053,800, while in the woodwork- 
ing field there are contemplated proj- 
ects totaling 228 $11,355,- 
700. 

On the construction of fac- 
tory buildings during 1923 should, if 
anything, be in excess of that. during 


valued at 


whole, 
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in commenting on the outlook for 


the coming year states: 


“We are looking forward to good 
business in 1923. There should be a 
considcrable amount of new plant con- 
struction during the coming yar, at 


least #t will be larger than in 1922. 
The fact that American industry has 
been considerably underbuilt in the 


matter of factory buildings during the 
last few years and the return to nor- 
mal business in 1923, should warrant 
a large amount of construction work 
for new plants and additions to pres- 
ent factories.” 

Factory building construction  dur- 
ing the latter part of 1922 was beyond 
the expectations of most construction 
companies, Mr. ‘Chase believes, and 
demand for new industrial plant build- 
ings in 1923 will be on a par with that 
of the last few months of 1922, al- 
though on more conservative lines than 
in past years. 


Betterment in Business Seen 


Indicative of the betterment in busi- 
ness in general is the report of the 
Austin Co., Cleveland. This company 


during December was engaged on 
66 separate building operations, lo- 
cated in 20 different states. Twelve of 


the projects were in the Middle West, 
10 on the Pacific coast, five in New 
England, 17 in the North Atlantic 
13 in the Middle Atlantic states 
the South. The operations 
mills, foundries, machine 
shops, paper mills, furniture factories, 
laundries, electrical equipment fac- 
tories, oil refineries, pumping stations, 
warehouses, textile buildings, 


states, 
and nine in 
include steel 


garages, 
varnish factories and others. In fact 
practically every line of industrial 


endeavor is represented and as can be 
seen, practically every part of the country 
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companies report similar business. 
Obviously the outlook for 1923 is 
bright in so far as the expansion of 
plants is involved. Mr. Chase points 
out that building material prices, which 
for some time have been a hindrance 
to new construction programs, reached 
their maximum in 1918 and 1919 and 
declined in 1921. However, in 1922 
they increased to about 50 per cent 
over prewar prices. In his opinion 


prices of building materials in 1923 
will hold close to those of 1922. 
Mr. Ferguson believes that owing 


to the uncertainty regarding building 
material prices, the’ best time to order 
factory buildings will be between the 
first of the year and late spring. He 
states building material prices reached 
their low point during the early spring 
of 1922 and have shown some ten- 
dency to advance since then, although 
in general the advances have been 
small and marked by frequent reces- 
sions, followed by advances. 

While building material 
bor, etc., have a great bearing on the 
need of new factory buildings, the 
real demand is brought about through 
the pressure made on manufacturers 
for their products. Present indica- 
tions point to a fair demand for prod- 
ucts of all kinds in 1923. 

Every new plant project creates a 
market for equipment of all kinds. A 
recent investigation of several hundred 


prices, la- 


plant projects, showed that expendi- 
tures for equipment would be three 
times the amount involved in the ac- 


tual construction work. Judging from 
the number of industrial plant projects 
already under way, with those for 
which plans have been prepared, 1923 
encouraging de- 


should witness an 
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“4 irgraph” Photo 
Airplane View Swede Blast Furnace Plant, Swedeland, Pa. 
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Unsettlement 


Dominates Year 


Iron and Steel Industry Beginning 1922 in Depression Struggles Through Effects 
of Coal and Railroad Strikes and Reaches 1923 with Operations at 


Best and Prospects Promising—Fair Recovery Is Shown 


BY C. J. STARK 
Editor Iron Trade Review 


N 1922, the iron and steel industry turned back 
I along the road to prosperity after the drastic read- 

justments of 1921. Measured by tonnage produced 
and marketed, considerable progress was achieved 
and the processes of normal development in the 
industry which had been violently interrupted 
by the general economic upheaval, were resumed. 
Good business, however, with its complement of sub- 
stantial additions to surplus after liberal allowances for 
depreciation, renewals and reserves, was not attained. 
In the financial aspect, the year was decidedly unsatis- 
factory. With some exceptions, the majority of the 
iron and steel companies were unable to make much 
of a showing from the year’s operations. This situa- 
tion may be attributed in large part to factors outside 
the iron and steel industry and over which the pro- 
ducers had little or no control. 

No factor is chargeable more for the troubles of 
iron and steel manufacturers in 1922 than the coal 
strike and its attendant effects. These served to in- 
crease costs and to disrupt operations at a time when 
the mills and furnaces were obligated to deliver orders 
taken at previous lower prices. Starting in June fuel 
charges were raised abruptly. Following the settle- 
ment of the coal strike, wage rates were advanced 10 
per cent. These items put up costs sharply and it 
was figured that with many producers this amounted 
to at least $5 to $6 per ton. After the fuel market 
reached its peak in August and prices began to recede, 
the situation was further complicated by the car prior- 
ity accorded coal in order to expedite shipments to 
the Northwest. The iron and steel industry suffered 
greatly from this and much tonnage was piled up at 
the mills and furnaces because it could not be moved. 
This further restricted operations and profits. The 
railroad strike in the summer, while not a serious cause 
of curtailment, contributed to the general unsettle- 
ment of operations. 


As the year neared its close, car sup- 
ply had been materially improved by 
the gradual lifting of the ban on open- 
top equipment, fuel prices after a fall 
of $7 to $8 per ton were more nearly 
stabilized and generally, conditions had approached a 
state of equilibrium. This enabled production to be 
brought up to 80 to 85 per cent which was regarded 
as the maximum to be hoped for during the winter, in 
view of the limiting factors present. In various prod- 


Outlook Is 


Improved 
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ucts, the mills now are well supplied with orders for 
1923 delivery. Steel corporation plants especially are 
booked for a large fraction of their first quarter pro- 
duction, notably in tubes, tin plate, rails, sheets, wire, 
steel bars, plates and shapes though independent mills 
were not so favorably situated in the last three lines. 
The Steel corporation’s unfilled orders from Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 1 increased from 4,268,414 tons to 6,840,242 tons. 
Merchant blast furnaces have accumulated a heavy 
backlog of orders for first quarter delivery, largely 
as a result of the active buying movement in De- 
cember which involved at least 1,000,000 tons. Un- 
der these circumstances the iron and steel industry 
is entering the new year in the most favorable 
position in at least two years and with more cheer- 
ful prospects for future operations and profits. 


This outlook is further strengthened 
by the depleted condition of the 
country’s stocks of iron and steel. 
Manufacturing consumers earlier in 
the year had worked into produc- 
tion tonnages still remaining from swollen inventories 
of 1920 and 1921 and have not restored these to nor- 
mal proportions. Stocks of pig iron in the hands of 
merchant furnaces or steelworks’ sellers were shrunk 
almost’ 500,000 tons in the year and at present rep- 
resent a little more than two weeks supply at the 
current rate of melt of buying consumers. 

Pig iron production in 1922 was not as good rela- 
tively as that of steel ingots. It amounted to 26,- 
850,000 tons of coke, anthracite and charcoal iron. 
This total was exceeded by 1912 and 1913 and was 
practically equaled by 1910. The 1922 output was 
only 68.3 per cent of the high record for all time 
of 1916 and was 61 per cent better than the poor 
preceding year of 1921. The better relative showing 
of steel ingots against pig iron may be attributed to 
the larger operations proportionately of open-hearth 
plants with the factor of heavy scrap consumption 
involved. 


Stocks Are 
Depleted 


More steel was made in 1922 than in 
any prewar. year. This fact in the face 
of the generally unsatisfactory re- 
turns, financially, from operations 
serves to emphasize the magnitude of 
the country’s present capacity for making steel. The 
year’s output of ingots, it is indicated, was approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 gross tons. This represents 75.7 per 
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cent of the record total of all time in 1917, 76.7 per 
cent of the second largest year of 1918 but 109 per cent 
of 1912, the high period prior to the war. The 1922 
total shows an increase of 72.2 per cent over 1921. It 
is practically equal to that of 1919 but was only 80.8 
per cent of 1920. 

Demand for iron and steel repressed 
and denied under the abnormally 
pinched policies for replacements 
and betterments practiced during the 
liquidating period of 1921, reasserted 
itself with force the past year in various important 
ways. Conspicuous in this restoration of buying was 
the return to the market of the railroads, always a 
basic éssential for a broad activity in steel. In better 
financial circumstances and pressed to handle a large 
and growing volume of traffic, the transportation sys- 
tems contracted for new equipment at a rate not 
equaled in many years. During the first 11 months, 
domestic lines placed a total of 157,000 freight cars 
which was more than seven times the number awarded 
in all 1921 and was the largest in a decade excepting 
1916. Motive power orders kept pace with carrying 
stock and called for a total of 2300 locomotives against 
about 400 in 1921. Stimulated by an advance announce- 
ment of an increase of $3 per ton, the greatest buying 
movement of rails in a similar period in history appeared 
prior to Oct. 1. More than 1,500,000 tons of rails 
was placed within a few weeks’ time practically all 
of which is for 1923 delivery. 

Foreign trade in iron and steel in 1922 reflected the 
disturbed conditions of world business and was 
much restricted. Exports are estimated at 1,975,- 
000 tons. This total is something like 200,000 less 
than the depressed year of 1921 and excepting 
1914, stands as the smallest since 1920. Imports 
due to the unusual activity in the buying of Brit- 
ish and continental pig iron increased materially 
and are estimated at 400,000 tons. The total pur- 
chases of foreign iron by American consumers in 
the year ave placed at approximately 300,000 tons. 

A significant event in the year in connection with 
the prospects of foreign trade was the disbandment of 
the Consolidated Steel Corp. organized in 1919 under 
the Webb-Pomerene act by a number of leading inde- 
pendent companies to carry on a general steel ex- 
porting business. The narrowed market and the poor 
opportunity for American products to compete with 
foreign material at this time is the explanation given 
for the action. 


Buying Is 


Resumed 


Building construction which had not 
been on so large a scale in several 
years called for a heavy tonnage of 
steel. Structural steel demands were the 
largest in tonnage since complete 
records were compiled, dating back to 1913. They ag- 
gregated approximately 1,500,000 tons, based on re- 
ports for 11 months of 1,460,000 tons. Concrete con- 


Building Is 
Active 
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struction also was unusually extensive and provided a 
large demand for reinforcing steel. The phenomenal 
vitality of the automotive industry was the chief factor 
underlying the active market in sheets, strip steel, bar 
specialties, alloy steels and other more highly finished 
products. 

Price tendency through most of the 
year was upward but this was sub- 


Price Tre nd 


ject to erratic exception particularly 


Upward during the last quarter. The fall- 
ing market of the preceding year 


did. not culminate until February. From that low point 
a gradual rise took place stimulated by an expanding 
volume of the general demand for iron and _ steel. 
The cumulative effects of the coal strike in August 
and September, bringing sharply increased costs and 
putting production in check, gave prices the greatest 
impetus of the year. Then the advance of leading steel 
coke 


In 


fav- 


products was $5 per ton on the average. Spot 
at this period was up to $14, Connellsville ovens. 
October a readjustment of fuel costs and more 
orable operating conditions gradually reversed the 
Spot coke by this time was selling at $8 
per ton. From that point to the end of the year 
the market went through a gradual settling process 


gen- 
eral trend. 


as readjustments continued and stabilization was ap- 
proached. Late in December it appeared that prices 
were more nearly in equilibrium than they had been 
in several months. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen iron and 
steel products accurately measures the year’s price 
movements. The extension of the year’s previous de- 
cline carried through January and February. From 
March to September inclusive a steady rise is shown. 
market undergoing readjustment, turned 
The composite by months up to December 
was as follows: January $33.35, February $32.86, 
March $32.97, April $34.47, May $36.49, June $36.96, 
July $37.50, August $39.79, September $43.79, Octo- 
ber $43.60, November $41.40. The of the 
composite for the 11 months was $37.56 compared with 
$40.74 in 1921, $65.59 in 1920, $56.68 in 1918 and 


$26.32 for 1913. 


Then the 


downward. 


average 


has carried forward 


The 


on a more elaborate scale, the move- 


year seen 


Mergers Are 


ee ment toward the merging of various 
Continuing 


enterprises, which 
1921. 


most pretentious plan failed of accomplishment in its 


individual _ steel 


first became evident in The 
final stages but others no less important and signifi- 
cant either have been put through or still are being 
exploited. Prevailing conditions of competition which 
accent the advantages of thoroughly integrated opera- 
tions and of large scale production and distribution, 
serve to explain the present trend toward amalgamation 
in the industry. High freight rates through their lo- 
calizing influence on competition also remain a factor 


notwithstanding the 10 per cent reduction June 15. 
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Domestic Iron and Steel Prices in 1922 


Average Menthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 


PIG IRON 
{an Feb. Mar Apr June May July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 

Bessemer $21.51 $21.31 $21.21 $22.4 $26.96 $26.7 9.16 $35 7 $35.12 02 
Basic 20.31 19.81 19 21 26.46 26.96 26.76 27.96 34.2 32.37 29.77 26.52 
Foundry No. 2.. bees a.05 2.9% 2.% 22.31 B.ee eee aa UA! See Se: 6 hM OM.T7 
Malleable. 19.55 19.00 19.00 20.25 24.50 24.20 24.25 28.60 34 32.90 29.60 27.27 
Gray Forge 21.06 20.96 20.96 21.96 25.46 25.96 25.76 30.16 36.02 33.27 29.77 27.02 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 50.00 48.00 44.50 
SEMIFINISHED 

Billets, Bessemer $29.00 $28.00 $28.30 $30.10 $34.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $39.50 $40.00 $38.80 $36.50 
Billets, Open Hearth 297.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 00 38.80 36.50 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.85 38.80 36.50 
Sheet Bars, Open Hearth 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.8 38.80 36.50 
Wire Rods 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 46.50 46.50 
COKE 
Furnace, Spot $2.75 $2.95 $3.25 $4.30 $6.00 $5.60 $10.65 $13.20 $11.00 $10.60 $7.10 §$ 6.50 
Foundry, Spot ; 3.85 3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14.30 12.75 12.10 50 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structural Shapes, base 1.50c 1.40c 1.45¢ 1.50c 1.60c 1.65¢ 1.70c 1. 80c 2.00c 2.00c 2.00c¢ 1.90c¢ 
Piates, base 1. 50¢ 1.40c 1.45c 1.50c 1.60c 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.80c¢ 2.20c 2.05¢ 2.00c 1.90c 
Steel Bars, base 1.50¢ 1.40c 1.45¢ 1.50¢ 1.60¢ 1.65¢ 1.70c 1.80¢ 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.00c¢ 2.00c 
Cold Finished Steel Bars 2.00c 1.90c 1.85c 1.85¢ 2.00¢ 2.00c 2.05c 2.15¢ 2.50¢ 2.50¢ 2.50c 2.50c 
Strip, Hot Rolled 2.00c¢ 1.80c 1.80¢c 1.95¢ 2.05¢ 2.35¢ 2.50¢ 2.50c¢ 2.75¢ 2.90¢ 2.90c 2.80c 
Strip, Cold Rolled 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.50¢ 3.60c 3.70¢ 3.95¢ 4.00c 4.00c 4.25¢ 4.50c 4.50c 4.50c 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3-in. discount 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 6944 68 4 ' 66 66 
Standard Spikes 2.000 2.83e° B.0e 3:0e . b.a5e5 2.00e 3:3e 38:e «Bee 2. 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
Wire Nails, base. 2.50¢ 2.45¢ 2.40¢ 2.40¢ 2.40¢ 2.40c 2.40¢ 2.40c 2.70¢ 2.70¢ 2.70c 2.70c 
Plain Wire, base 2.25¢ 2.20¢ 2.20¢ 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.25¢ 2.40c 2.45¢ 2.45¢ 2.45c¢ 
fioope, base 1.95¢ 1.85c 1. 80c 1.95¢ 2.05¢ 2.35¢ 2.45c 2.55¢ 2.75¢ 2.90c 2.90c¢ 2.80c 

ands base 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.70c 1.85¢ 2.05¢ 2.35¢ 2.45¢ 2.5$¢ 2.78¢ 2.90c 2.9c 2.80c 
Structural Rivets 2.25¢ 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.08¢ 2.20¢ 2.35¢ 2.40¢ 2.45c¢ 3.00¢ 3.00¢ 3.00c 3.00c 
No. 28 Black Sheets - $.00¢ 3.00¢ 3.00c 3.10¢c 3.1$8e 3.18¢ 3.18¢ 3.25¢ 3.@ce 3.50c 3.35¢ 3.25¢ 
No. 10 Blue Annid. Sheets . 2.85¢ 3.38¢ 2.25¢ 23.35¢ 2.40c 2.40c 23.@0e 2.45¢ 2.50e 2.@c¢ 2.@c 2.50c 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets. . . 4.000 4.00¢ 4.00¢c 4.10¢ 4.15¢ 4.18¢ 4.15¢ 4.25¢ 4.40¢ 4.50c 4.35¢ 4.35c 
Tin Plate per base box . $4.75 $4.75 $4.70 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel $14.50 $13.95 $14.95 $16.35 $17.00 $17.40 $16.60 $17.10 $19.50 $21.35 $20.40 $20.00 
Low Phosphorus.. 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 25.00 24.50 
No. 1 Cast.. 16.00 16.00 16.40 17.25 18.50 18.70 19.15 19.00 21.75 23.35 23.30 22.50 

Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 
PIG IRON 
{ a Feb Mar. Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Lake Superior Charcoal $31.50 $30.50 $26.90 $26.50 8.40 $30.00 $31.65 $33.75 $36.15 $36.15 $36.15 $36.15 
Northern No. 2 Foundry " . 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.00 
Southern No. 2 Foundry 22.70 22.00 21.75 22.40 23.85 25.15 24.50 25.80 30.25. 34.00 30.40 29.01 
Malleable.. 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.00 
ROLLED PRODUCT Ss 

Bar Iron... 1.6lc 1.60¢c 1.58 1.63¢ 1.67c 1.74c 1.80¢ 1.98¢ 2.25¢ 2.50¢ 2.50c 2.35¢ 
Rail Steel Bars 1.58¢ 1.50¢ 1.50c 1.56c 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.70c 1. 80c 1.93¢ 2.00¢ 2.00c¢ 2.00¢ 
Steel Bars 1.60c 1.52¢ 1. 56c 1.60c 1.65¢ 1.75¢ 1.75c¢ 1. 88c 1.98¢ 2.00¢ 2.00c¢ 2.00¢ 
Structural Shapes. 1.63¢ 1.52c 1.58¢ 1.60c 1.65¢ 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.90¢ 2.08¢ 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 2.10¢ 
Plates 1. 60¢ 1.52¢ 1.58c¢ 1.63c 1.65c 1.75¢ 1.75¢ 1.90¢ 2.08¢ 2.10¢ 2.10c¢ 2.10¢ 
Sheets No. 28 Black 3.38¢ 3.38¢  3.38¢ 3.49¢ 3.53¢ 3.53¢ 3.43e 3.58¢ 3.64¢ 3.64c 3.62¢ 3.62¢ 
OLD MATERIAL 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought $11.80 $11.65 $12.25 $13.25 $14.35 $14.20 $15.20 $16.35 $19.95 $20.38 $18.10 $17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel 11.20 11.15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.80 18.15 18.50 17.40 16.75 
Rails for Rolling 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 20.50 18.90 18.00 
Car Wheels 15.25 14.65 15.90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.80 24.75 24.60 23.75 
No. 1 Cast 14.00 14.50 15.10 16.15 17.40 17.30 17.65 19.70 23.80 24.00 22.90 22.00 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials in the East 





PIG IRON 

er Fe Mar Apr May une July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
Basic, Ractern Peancyivanis $2025 $19.84 $19.90 $21.70 $24.55 $25.25 $26.00 $29.0 $30.00 $30.25 $28.00 $27.65 
No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia 21.55 21.3 21.24 23.60 2 7.90 32.15 34.25 33.00 30.50 28.76 
No, 2X Viginis. furnace 21.75 22.00 22.50 22.60 23.50 24.50 26.00 26.00% 33.00 33.00 31.40 27.75 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Phila 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.35 35.35 35.15 38.02 40.00* 40.00° 00* 40.00* 
Standard Gray Forge, Eastern Pa.... 20.65 20.25 20.00 21.75 24.80 25.50 26.10 29.30 32.00 31.25 28.90 28.00 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Tank Plates, base, Philadelphia. . 1.8le 1.76c¢ 1.76c 1.9lc 1. 96c 2.0le 2.05¢ 2.35¢ 2.55¢ 2.45¢ 2.35¢ 2.25¢ 
Structural Shapes, base, Phila. . 1.8le 1.76c¢ 1.76c¢ 1.9lc 1. 96c 2.0lc 2.05¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.38¢ 2.25¢ 
Steel Bara, base, Philadelphia... . 1.86¢ 1.76c 1.76c 1.9le 2.96¢ 2.0le 2.25¢ 2.25c¢ 2.38¢ 2.38¢ 2.35¢ 2.35c 
Bar Iron, common base, Phila. - a ow : 76c 1.76c 1. 86c 1. 96c 1. 96c 2.00c 2.15¢ 2.3Se 2.35¢ 2.35¢ 2.30c 
Sheets No. 10 Blue Annid., Phila. 2.6 6le 2.6lce 2. 66c 2.76c 2.76c 2.75¢ 2.85c¢ 2.95¢ 3.05¢ 2.95¢ 2.85c 
Billets, Open Hearth, Philadelphia... $33. a $33. ‘74 $33.74 $35.24 $38.04 $40.74 $40.17 $40.67 $45.17 $45.17 $45.17 $43.67 
OLD MATERIAL—Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania 
No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel......... hat 5 75 $i. 25 $i. as $14.35 635.35 se $15.00 $15.25 oy. 10 536. 00 $16.70 $16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.. we 5.50 5.50 15.85 7.00 7.50 18.25 18.25 1.25 22.50 21.20 19.00 
No. 1 Heavy Cast. i 25 i? 00 i: $0 7. 60 18:30 19. 00 18.85 19.00 th 25 24.00 22.20 20.00 


* Nominal, no market. British copper -free low phosphorus iron sold in August at $29.75 to $31.75, Atlantic tidewater; in September 
$29.25 to $31.25; in October, $28.75; to $30.75 in November, $28 to $29, all duty paid. 

















Pig Iron Trade Regains Stamina 


Weathers Two Serious Strikes, with Output for 1922 60 Per Cent Over 1921 
—Foreign Sales and Increased Consumption Are Leading 
Features—Prospects for 1923 Are Encouraging 


ESPITE the fact that last year, 

two of the most disastrous and 

costly strikes of industrial his- 
tory exercised a decidedly deterrent in- 
fluence upon the pig iron market, much 
of the ground lost through curtailed 
production the year before was re- 
gained. This constitutes the outstand- 
ing feature of the 1922 market, since 
with fuel supplies interfered with for 
three months and practically cut offi 
for an additional 60 days, and with 
transportation facilitics interrupted peri- 


odically all year, but particularly the 
last half after the rail strike, pig 
iron production was able to show a 
gain of 60 per cent over 1921. This 
takes into account an estimate of 
26,650,000tonsasthe output for 1922, 


as compared with 16,500,000 tons, the 
total production for 1921 or the lowest 
point in history. After February, pro- 
duction gains were recorded’ each 
month up to and including July which 
with 2,403,030 tons made was the 
best month since January, 1921. The 
combined coal and railroad strikes 
dealt their blow in August, since pro- 
duction then dwindled to 1,810,665 tons. 
This increased slightly in September, 
rose to 2,629,655 tons in October, the 
best month since December, 1920; 
went to 2,845,595 tons in November, 
a trifle under the average monthly 
production for 1920. 

As indicated by compilations of av- 
erage monthly prices, the highest levels 
prevailed in September and October. 
January started with basic at $18.25; 
bessemer $19.25; No. 2 foundry, $19 
to $20; malleable, $19.50 to $20; low 
phosphorus copper-free, $33.50 to $34. 
February levels in many cases were 
lower; advances were more or less 
steady until September; in a few cases 
they fell off in October; further 
weakness developed in November; and 
early in December a selling drive was 
inaugurated mostly for first quarter 
1923 consumption. This movement in 
all sections of the country netted an 
estimated booking of all grades of 
approximately 750,000 to 1,000,000 tons. 
Following that, prices stiffened slightly 
and in the last half of December 
they were from 50 cents to $1 per ton 
higher than during the first two weeks. 

The course of valley basic is fairly 
indicative of the general trend. The 
second quarter opened with this grade 
at $18.25 to $18.50 and week by week 
it advanced 50 cents to $1 per ton 
until $25 was obtainable in May and 


Some resale basic appeared 
early in July which temporarily 
weakened the producer's market but 
the last week of July found $25 firm 
again. Resale offerings were far less 
numerous than in 1921. In August 
price advances again started until in 
September the market became 
at around $32. As high as 
$35 was quoted and in the 
some small tonnages was secured, but 
in September a 2000-ton lot carried 
a $32.50 figure. The latter part of Sep- 
tember more steelworks furnaces en- 
tered the market, Penn- 
sylvania interest commencing to quote 
around $30 booking considerable ton- 
nage. This character of competition 
became keen and the order of the sec- 
ond quarter was reversed—prices com- 
menced to fall off 50 cents to $1 per 
ton each week until in November $25 
to $27 were the market levels. In De- 
cember, further reductions took place 
and tonnages closed at $24.25 
and $24.50. 

Similar fluctuations were recorded by 
the other grades, including bessemer, 
ferrosilicon and 
iron selling on a valley basis rose from 
$19.25 in January to $25 in June and 
July; $30 in August, $35 in Septem- 
ber, dropped to $33 in October, $31 
in November, $30 in early December, 
and finally with tonnages 
$29 f.o.b. Johnstown, Pa., 
ducers went to $27.50. The price of 
No. 2 foundry throughout the first 
quarter remained close to $19. In April 
it was increased to $22 and the 
next three months $24 to $25 was ob- 
tained, butin August as high as $30 and 
$33 were the usual market prices. In 


June. 


quotabie 
$34 and 


case ol 


one western 


were 


silveries. Bessemer 


taken at 


valley pro 


for 


September, lower price levels com- 
menced to be quoted, led by steel- 
makers, and in October and Novem- 


ber declines became a matter of week- 
ly record until in December, $25 
and even $24.50 became prevalent. The 
record in malleable substan- 
tially the same. In connection 
the different grades of foundry, iron, 
the regular 50 cents per ton additional 
for each 50 points of silicon were ob- 
tainable all through the year, except 
possibly in January. Only in rare in- 
stances were they set aside. In fact, 
from $1 to $2 extra for the higher sili- 
were quoted and received, 
eastern Pennsylvania, 


was 
with 


con irons 


particularly in 


during the period of restricted pro- 
duction in the third quarter. Low 
phosphorus copper-free iron sold in 


81 


January at $33.50 to $34, valley, but 
the first quarter ended with $30 to 
$31 quoted as regular market levels. 


In May the price advanced to $32 and 
in June and July to $34. By August 
$38 September it 
advanced $1 but fell off 
$37 to $38 


December 


was quoted and in 
again in 
while in 
$36 


October to 


November and around 


to $37 was quoted. 


Average selling prices in the valley 


on basic and bessemer, as compiled by 


W. P. Snyder & Co., reveal that in 
May, bessemer instead of selling at 
higher levels than basic (the stand- 
ard ratio of increase over a period of 
10 years as developed for the war 
industries board was 10 per cent) 
sold at lower figures In June, $25 
was the average sales price of both 
grades. Other comparisons for this 
year and last follow: 


MONTHLY PIG IRON AVERAGES 


Bessemer Basic 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
January $19.594 $32.00 $18.187 $30.00 
February 19.50 27.00 17.75 25.00 
March : 19.38 26.20 18.00 24.50 
April .. 20.543 25.00 19.30 22.50 
May . eee 24.40 24.25 24.91 21.875 
June . 25.00 23.00 25.00 20.70 
Ul —E 25.00 20.875 24.56 18.802 
August , 28.67 20.00 25.41 18.33 
September . 33.50 20.00 32.93 19.25 
October 33.50 20.00 30.00 19.00 
November 31.75 20.00 27.60 19.00 
December *29.37 20.00 *24.58 18.68 


Yearly average $25.85 $23.194 $24.019 $21.470 


* Estimated 


Pennsylvania foundry iron 


$20 in 


Eastern 
January for the No 
April to $24 
purchased at 


started at 
2 grade, rose in 
June to $25. It 
$26 to $28 the 


ing as high as $30 in August and $34 in 


and in 
was 
ris. 


following month, 


September, but declined in October to 


$30, in November to $29, going to 


$27 in December Virginia iron did 
not become much of a factor until 
the latter part of, the year when in 
October iron commenced to be pro- 
duced there for the first time in more 
than two years. Quotations were 
based on $32 for the No. 2 grade, 
plus $1 silicon differentials These 
declined to $28 in December with 
50-cent differentials. 


Large tonnage transactions as usual 
were peculiar to the radiator, sanitary 
ware and cast iron pipe manufacturers 
as well as electrical and 
automobile foundries. 


companies 
These closed on 


all the way from 5000 to 70,000 tons 
at a time. As compared with 1921, 
however, these were more numerous 


since consumption in every district of 
the country was on at least a 50 per 
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Pri fR ive Grades of Pig I 
LAKE SUPERIOR CHARCOAL IRON, CHICAGO 
an. Feb. March April May June {ey Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dee. 
ET Rg A es eet et 4. $31.50 $30.50 $26.90 $26.50 $28.40 $30.00 $31.65 $33.75 $36.15 $36.15 $36.15 $36.15 
1921 . 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.5 38.5 36.87 34.30 33.25 32.5 32.25 31.50 
1920 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 58.30 58.50 58.50 53.50 
1919  * me . Be 5. ee ae ee A ee 3 Be A ee A ee A ee A Oe 
1918 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70° 38.70 
1917 33.75 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
1916 19.25 19.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 21.95 . 31.75 
1915 (2.8 2 Ge & Be < wes oe he ee Sle Fl hUflhlU ek 
1914 3.52 <3. 2.93 3.58 =%§P.rs 83.220 (6S. 6) eee) Sle lCUMee | C8S.7S | 888s 
1913 18.25 18 18.00 18.00 18. 16 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 
VIRGINIA NO. 2X FURNACE 
n Feb. March oe wer une July Aug Sept Oc Nov. De 
1922 "- $21.75 $22.00 $22.50 $22.85 $23.50 $24.50 $26.00 $26.00 $33 $33.00 $31.40 $27.75 
1921 34.50 31.25 28.05 27.10 7.00 24.50 24 23. 23.2 22.80 22.50 
1920 41.25 42.75 43.25 44.25 45.75 25 46.75 49.25 $0.25 49.75 45.75 42.05 
1919 35.25 33 31.56 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 28.25 29.25 30.35 33.40 38.25 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 37.50 38.00 38.00 
1917 26.50 28.25 34.25 38.30 41 46.50 52.25 51.90 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12. 2.0 Bae. Ba 13.50 14. 15.50 17.00 
1914 12.75 12.7 %, ie’, we & Bo Bee Ss ee: Sloe eo ogee Oe A ee eC 
1913 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.75 13.00 123.00 13.00 13.00 13 12.75 
SOUTHERN NO. 2, BIRMINGHAM 
Jan Feb. March April May June july Aug. Sept. Oc Nov. Dec 
1922 $16.15 $19.25 $15.25 $16.00 $17.60 $18.50 $18.50 $20 46 $26.25 $27.40 $24.00 $22.50 
1921 33.75 27.70 25.1 3.00 22.50 21 20.25 19.00 19.00 19. 18.25 17. 
1920 38.20 40.00 00 40.00 42.00 42.30 42.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38 
1919 31.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.15 
1918 me B.e- ae Ba. a he hcee6 6D. hee BF 8S. CUS 
1917 23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
1915 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
1914 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.90 50 
1913 13.70 50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
j ’ a See om ed 5 sn tnege a " 
an eb. arc i une uly ug. ept. Oct Nov Dec 
1922 $21.75 $21.35 $21. g2¢ 75. $25.60 377°30 $27.90 $32.15 $34.25 $33.00 $30.50 $28.76 
1921 35.00 31.00 27.4 26.2 26. 26.00 23.50 21.00 21. 22.00 22.50 22.10 
1920 43.90 45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 50.95 53.75 52.625 46.75 38.95 
1919 - io «i ee & meee 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32 35.85 40.75 
1918 . 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 39.15 39.15 
1917. . 30.50 31.75 36.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 3.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1916. 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 30.00 
1915 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50. 19.25 
1914 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 14.25 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.75 7.50 d 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.00 
Feb > = ae > eel “wu ; A 
an arc ri ay une uly u Se Oct Nov 
1922.. , $19°80 $19.15 $18.30 $20.75 $23.00 $23.85 2°55 $31.50 $33.95 $31.50 $27.85 gm 
1921... : eee, (2a: ae) | 2 ee ces” se: * | ee 21.05 20.4 20.00 20.00 
1920. odes . 41.50 44.60 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 51.25 51.25 46.00 48.25 
1919 oP .»« 32.25 32.25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 34.45 39.50 
1918 . 33.50 33.30 33.530 33.500 33.50 335.50 33.50 33.50 33:80 35.25 35.25 $8.25 
1917 . 35.00 35.00 38.15 40.00 42.75 49.15 53.50 54.00 49.05 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916 . 16.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18 20.70 26.65 33.65 
1915. . 13.15 13.05 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.80 13.70 15.15 15.80 16.70 18.00 
1914 ‘ 1S oo ee 2-3 13.50 13 o 2 0s +4 4 13.25 12.60 12.45 13.10 
1913 : ; ; , . 4 4. 14.25 14.00 ; 
Feb ate Sahay | OHIO NO. ; jel 7 > 5.0 
an. eb. arc ri ay une u ug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1922. g19°00 $19.15 $19.00 $26. 30 $22.70 $23.25 $24.15 $27 00 $33.75 $32.40 $29.25 $27.01 
Ne eee ae . 344.60 30.00 27.5 85 50 22.8 20.50 20.15 20.30 21.00 20.50 20.00 
IND. 0 Jilngis cae dees woken 39.50 43.00 43.25 43.25 44.00 44 44.00 46.50 46.80 46.00 44.00 37.25 
1919, . 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 28.80 31.75 36.55 
RS . 33.00 33.00 33 33 33.00 33 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
eA a ant ido mpd sic ohh negeined 30.00 30.75 35.80 37.75 41.20 47.50 54.50 55.00 49.25 33.00 33.00 33.00 
ES ois dies cpenascsnenaa te 18.30 18.50 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.15 18.44 18.40 18.13 19.38 24.00 30.00 
RRS SA rer ee 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.75 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.63 14.20 14.88 16.13 17.00 
ES . «dst Lnabeebiadass (ses eheedea 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.50 3.00 13.00 12.63 12.63 
RRS Ty hrs Se . 17.90 17.51 17.20 16.83 16.20 15.89 15.40 15.20 15.20 14.76 14.70 13.50 











in a large backlog of business in Sep- 
tember and October, finding it neces- 
sary at the start of its campaign to 
offer price concessions on basic, bes- 
semer, malleable and No. 2 foundry. 

In 1922 sellers of foreign iron reaped 


domestic production prices of from 50 
cents to $1 per ton over American 
prices could be obtained. In the last 
quarter, however, it became more and 
more difficult for sellers of foreign 


cent higher scale. For this reason con- 
tracting ahead fof pig iron supplies 
was more prevalent in 1922 than in 
the preceding 12-month period, al- 
though at. various times tonnages 











were closed on a monthly basis. 

Last year, as in 1921, steelworks fur- 
maces exercised more or less of an 
influence upon the market but in the 
main were content to be governed in 
heir price policies by the going mar- 
et levels quoted by merchant pro- 
wucers. One eastern Pennsylvania in- 
rest with a freight rate to Pittsburgh 
»9mmon points the same as from the 

\ley, became an active factor in the 

‘tsburgh district, valley producers re- 
: ‘ng their advantage on shipments 
ts west of that city. It gathered 


the benefit of restricted domestic pro- 
duction, This activity by producers 
abroad became particularly noticeable 
in Philadelphia, Boston and New York 
because of the reason that to deliver 
iron inland automatically increased 
the price by the amount of freight 
rate involved. From that time for- 
ward, English, Scotch, French and Bel- 
gian iron arrived at more or less regu- 
lar intervals. Sales aggregated from 
5000 to 20,000 tons weekly in the third 
quarter, when because of the curtailed 


iron to book tonnages even at equal 
figures. Total sales of foreign iron to 
this country in 1922 were approximately 
300,000 tons. 

Contemplation of another year af- 
fords producers considerable encourage- 
ment. The high producing and sell- 
ing rate with which 1922 ended prom- 
ises to continue. All consuming lines 
apparently are planning ever-increasing 
programs and barring unforeseen con- 
tingencies iron production in 1923 will 
approximate if not exceed the highest 
on record. j 
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January 4, 1923 IRON TRADE 83 
Pri f{R tative Grad f Pig I 
MALLEABLE, CHICAGO 
{ea Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
0 ET ES a es ee $19.00 $18.90 $20.00 $20.50 $22.60 $23.25 $24.65 $28.60 $32 $31.75 $30.60 $28.25 
tS an ks 33.25 29.00 26.25 24.75 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.7 21.20 21.00 20.00 
SEEN EY Career eS 40.50 42.75 3.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 46.50 46.50 43.00 37.50 
1919. 31.50 31.50 30.44 27.25 27.258 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 32.25 38.80 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917. 30.00 31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 $0.50 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 14.20 15.10 17.40 18.00 
1914 144.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.00 
1913 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.40 
BASIC, PITTSBURGH 
i>. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
ek oe $20.31 $19.81 $19.86 $22.21 $26.46 $26.96 $26.76 $27.96 $34.27 $32.37 $29.77 $26.77 
1921 . 31.46 28.71 26.56 24.81 23.96 23.16 20.81 20.96 21.56 21.16 20.96 20.71 
1920. . 39.20 43.65 44.40 44.40 44.65 45.15 47.40 49.40 50.45 47.21 39.46 34.96 
1919. ry ee F Se * oe A Se A ae A ee 2 ee 7.15 27.15 30.40 35.40 
eae . 33.95 33.95 33.95 32.95 32.95 33.20 33.40 33.40 33.40 43.40 34.40 34.40 
= . 30.95 30.95 32.85 39.20 42.14 50.20 53.20 52.75 43.95 33.95 33.95 33.95 
es «6. 19.20 18.77 19.20 19.20 18.95 18.95 18.95 18.95 19.08 20.83 25.95 30.95 
BENG Ski cSUKS a FKD WSs we c A vas beens 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.54 13.83 14.89 15.65 15.95 16.70 18.55 
a 13.42 14.09 13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.7 13.45 13.45 
1913... 17.40 17.29 17.03 16.77 16.15 15.46 15.25 15.07 15.09 14.85 14.09 13.65 
BESSEMER, PITTSBURGH 
{*2. Feb. March April May une July Au Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
a ‘ $21.51 $21.31 $21.21 $22.46 $26.46 $26.96 $26.76 $29.16 $35.27 $35.12 $33.77 $30.27 
1921.. . 33.96 30.96 28.96 27.46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 22.06 21.96 21.96 
1920. . 40.00 43.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 42.33 16.96 
1919. - - Pr SS &§ eS ae fA ee UFlhCUe hv le es 32.00 36.65 
1918. . 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.18 36.40 36.60 36.6€0 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
1917. . 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
1916 2. ae Ce on, oe we |6 ee |6e)6h 6m | |6B6 30.35 35.95 
1915. . 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 17.45 19.70 
1914. . 18.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 14.70 14.70 
1913 . 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.92 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 16.09 15.90 
BASIC EASTERN, PENNSYLVANIA 
‘ Feb. March April May ("29 July Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec 
1922. $20.25 $19.84 $19.90 $21.70 $24.55 $25.25 $26.00 $29.50 $30 $30.25 $28.00 $27.65 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00. 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.7 19.50 20.50 20.90 20.25 
1920 . 39.75 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 51.15- 50.75 44.55 34.75 
1919. . 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 33.00 35.75 
1918 . 33.90 33.90 33.90 32.90 32.90 32.910 32.90 32.90 32.910 36.6€0 36.91 36.9 
1917. . 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916. 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.00 19.25 19.00 19.25 20.00 21.00 25.50 30.50 
1915 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.7 18.00 
1914. 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
1913. 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 _ 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.2 15.00 14.25 
STANDARD LOW PHOSPHORUS, PHILADELPHIA 
Jan. Feb. arch April M June Jul Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
CN ee Ben Oe te eel $35.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $35.35 $35.35 $35.15 $38.02 $40 bo $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
1921 47.72 82 6.82 44.17 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 43.32 35.32 
1920. 51.60 53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 65.30 *%65.30 %65.30 
1919 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 40.25 40.35 43.00 47.50 
ee Se RE Te: ey eee (ee Bes 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 56.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
1917 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55.50 55.50 55.50 
1916 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 40.00 46.00 55.00 
1915 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 28.00 30.00 32.00 
ya, 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
1913 24.50 24.50 24.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
MALLEABLE, VALLEY 
jan Feb. March April May June Jul Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
1922..... $19.45 $19.00 $19.00 $20.35 $23.75 $24.50 $25.00 $28.60 $34.00 $32.30 $29.25 $26.00 
1921. 32.00 28.75 26.40 25.00 24.10 22.60 20.40 19.00 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 
ce ben 38.93 41.60 42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40.35 36.00 
1919 Fk ae ft Se F Oe A ae A ee A ee Sf eee 27.25 27.75 31.75 36.40 
1918 . 33.50 33.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34.90 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917 . 31.00 33.50 36.00 39.00 42.70 50.10 53.00 54.60 49.60 34.25 33.50 33.50 
1916. . 19.00 18.65 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.13 25.81 30.75 
1915 12.75 12.75 12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 14.62 15.50 17.90 
1914. 13.15 13.19 14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 12.75 12.75 
1913 17.25 17.19 16.75 15.75 14.85 14.38 14.15 14.00 14.06 14.25 13.87 13.50 
* Nominal. 











Coke By-Products Prices Hold Firm 


ARKED steadiness in prices, 
brit thighly unsettled conditions 
with regard to production and 


M 


in 1922. First quarter demand for 
refined benzols, toluo] and _ solvent 
naphtha was confined to meeds of man- 


quarter. In the third quarter, the coal 
shortage and the transportation difficulties 


made it impossible for sellers to meet 





distribution were the outstanding fea- ufacturers, mostly for motor fuel. Slight requirements. The last quarter showed 

tures of the coal tar products market improvement was noted in the second (Concluded on Page 118) 
Coal Tar Products Market in 1922 

Producers prices, f. o. b. works 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
EEE -ccctibheoweoes $0.29 $0.29 $0.29 $0.29 $0.29 $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.30 
MES So uchatesse 0.29 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Solvent naphtha 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 
MEGE - 900609909 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.21 0.22 0.22 0.22 
Naphthalene flakes. 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.07 0.06 0.06 
Naphthalene balls.. 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.08 0.07 0.07 
Spot sul. of am’o’a $2.25 $2.37 $2.60 $2.65 $2.67 $2.72 $2.82 2.82 2.90 $3.05 $3.07 $3.12 
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Coke Output Increases in Year 


Beehive and By-Product Production Exceeds 192] Despite Rail and Coal Strikes and 
Car Shortages—Foundry Grade Soars from $3.50 in January to 
$18 in August—Furnace Fuel Parallels 


Y REASON of its close affiliation 

with coal, the beehive coke industry 

was perhaps the first to feel the 
effects of the coal strike of April 1. 
By the same token the effect upon it 
was more severe and extended over a 
longer period than in connection with 
any other industry. This clearly is 
shown by the fact that production in the 
Connellsville region did not resume up- 
on a prestrike basis until the second week 
in October, although the low point in 
total production was the week of June 
3-with 48,470 tons the estimated output 
of both merchant and furnace ovens. 
The low’ point in merchant oven produc- 
tion was reached the week of July 8, 
when 10,130 tons were produced, the 
total output for that week being 53,- 
920 tons. However, even with such a 
disastrous coal strike, 1922 total pro- 
duction exceeded 1921's by approximate- 
ly 2,000,000 tons; at no time did pro- 
duction get as low as in 1921 when from 
lack of demand only 18,400 tons were 
produced the week of July 8 by both 
merchant and furnace ovens. 

Further demonstrative of the effect the 
coal strike had upon the market is the 
matter of prices. Furnace coke which 
was selling in January for $2.75, rose 
to $3.50 the first week in April, in- 
creasing regularly thereafter until the 
middle of August when $16 to $17 rep- 
resented the quotable market, a net in- 
crease of in excess of $14. The $17 
price was just $3 per ton below the 
highest ‘price paid in a 10-year period, 


registered in August of 1920. Foundry 
coke selling the last of January at 
$3.50 rose to $17 to $18 by Aug. 10. The 
largest single advance was reported during 
the week of July 13 to 20, when coke 
went up $3 per ton. The third quarter 
ended with furnace coke selling at $11 to 
$12 and foundry at $2 higher instead of 
the usual differential of $1 per ton. De- 
clines commenced to be a matter of week- 
ly record in the last quarter until as low 
as $6.25 was being paid for standard 
48-hour fuel early in December. A sud- 
den demand originating in the East for 
coke of any description to serve as a 
substitute for anthracite coal sent the 
market up on the strength of bids for any 
coke suitable for domestic use, and about 
the middle of the month $7 became the 
quotable market and the year ended 
with furnace coke selling at $7 to $7.50, 
ovens. 

By-product coke production also 
gained over that of 1921. While defi- 
nite figures for 1922 will not be avail- 
able for some weeks, indications are 
that the retort coke produced last year 
will be more than 25,000,000 tons, 
which is an increase of approximately 
33 1/3 per cent over the 19,749,580 
tons manufactured. 

Blast furnace operations, usually a ba- 
rometer in the coke trade, showed a net 
gain of six furnaces in April, the first 
month of the coal strike. Fourteen were 
added in May and 15 in June, bringing 
the total active to 202, the highest since 
December, 1920, when 202 furnaces were 


in blast. The fact that blast furnace op- 
eration failed to show the effects of the 
coal strike for three months after it 
was called is attributed partly to the fore- 
sightedness exercised in stocking up fuel 
against the strike emergency, and partly 
to the fact that until traffic conditions 
became congested it was easily possible 
to get coal for coking purposes from 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. 
Congestions became so severe that by 
July 20 this source became tied up as 
well. The fourth month of the coal 
strike, July, was when the combined ef- 
fects of the two strikes began to he 
felt; 26 furnaces went out, followed by 
36 more in August. Recovery then was 
rapid since in September 45 stacks re- 
sumed, the largest gain since the steel 
strike of 1919, when in October of that 
year 53 stacks had the torch applied. In 
October, 29 additional furnaces were 
placed in blast and in November, 22 went 
in, bringing November pig iron produc- 
tion to a total which was the highest 
monthly output since November of 1920. 

Early in the first quarter considerable 
of the beehive coke produced was sold 
for other than blast furnace use, a dearth 
of inquiry from that source being noted. 
Some coke operators rather than sell 
coke at the then prevailing market price 
of $3, preferred to sell coal at $2 which 
they stated was equivalent to $3.75 coke. 
Two or three furnaces usually buying 
beehive coke had turned to the by-product 
fuel. Shortly prior to March 31, how- 
ever, Connellsville district oven opera- 
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tors took on numerous contracts for 
April requirements of blast furnaces, not 
anticipating that the success of the strike 
would be so extensive in their region. 
Success of union organizers took many 
by surprise and by April 15 nonunion 
participation in the strike was most ef- 
fectual. The few ovens remaining in 
operation under numerous difficulties were 
discharging a few of their contractial ar- 
rangements, leaving little or no coke 
for the open market. For a blast fur- 
nace operator to issue an inquiry as early 
as May 1 was a hopeless quest and the 
futility of such action began to be real- 
ized in June. Not enough free coke was 
being produced in the entire region to 
run one blast furnace. Any small ex- 
cesses that did appear snapped 
up by eastern gas and electric companies 
as a substitute for anthracite coal, pro- 
duction of which was also disastrously 
interfered with. The gas companies, 
used to high priced anthracite coal, could 
afford to pay figures on coke which were 
prohibitively high for blast furnace oper- 
ators. 

The railroad strike of July 1 
further to militate against coke ship- 
ments since it greatly hampered the 
spotting of cars at those coke plants 
which were operating in even a minor 
way. Coal and coke plants suffered in- 
termittently throughout the remainder 
of the year from car shortages, freight 
embargoes, etc., directly traceable to the 
railroad strike. Immediately following 
the signing of the so-called “Cleveland” 
coal wage agreement, formu'ated at a 
conference in Cleveland, Aug. 15, the 
coke market became easier. The $16 to 
$17 price levels commenced to yield, 
although production increased but slightly. 
Among the first coke plants to start .up 
was Alicia of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
about June 15, but the drifting back of 
men to the coal mines and coke ovens 
was exceedingly gradual. From the mid- 
dle of August beehive coke production 
increased only at the rate of about 1000 
tons a week until the last of Septem- 
ber. Thereafter, with unrest among 
workmen increasing, more returned and 
weekly gains of 3000 to 8000 tons were 
registered until November found 1920 


were 


served 


“ 


Dur- 
quarter 


production records ‘approximated. 
ing the last part of the third 
and the first part of the 
blast furnaces were able to blow in by 
buying coké in different 
tions. At one time, one or two furnaces 
in the Pittsburgh district were using 10 to 
15 or more different makes of coke. An 
other feature of the strike period was the 
entry of the Carnegie Steel Co. into the 
open market for fair 
coke and enormous 
as well. 


last, some 


several direc- 


sized tonnages of 


tonnages of coal 
Bir- 
$5.50 


coke at 
around $5 to 


Beehive and by-product 
mingham remained 
until July when $6 was reached and 
while $10 finally developed, the $9.50 quo- 
tation of early October from 
$1 to $1.50 per ton by the fore part of 
December. Demand in the southern dis- 
trict remained fairly and 
contributed 


declined 


steady orders 


too were from Cincinnati 





Connellsville Output 


From Connellsville Courier 


193,770 
201,100 
182,380 
176,880 
164,320 
159,780 
146,720 
140,701 

. 126,350 
Thir .. 1,164,720 
Second quarter .... : 967,343 
First quarter 1,234,670 
Indicated total 2,340,000 


Dec. 
Nov. 


1922. 


1,010,550 
412,379 
533,170 

$3,682,408 


Fourth quarter 
Third quarter 
Second quarter 
Indicated total 1921 


2,654,! 
2,529,27 


2,380, 


Fourth quarter .... 
Third quarter 
Second quarter 
First quarter 
Indicated total 1920 


Fourth quarter 
Third quarter 
Second quarter 
First quarter 
Indicated total 1919 


Fourth quarter 
Third quarter 
Second quarter 
First quarter 
Indicated total 1918 


Fourth quarter 
Third quarter 
Second quarter 
First quarter 
Indicated total 1917 
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with a 
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freight rate being which possibly 


sold, 
coke by 


more 


explains why 


The 


furnaces 


none 


use of by-product blast 


was perforce extensive 


during 1922. One or two utilized it from 
choice during the first quarter and when 
the strike talked 


they renewing 


coal commenced to be 
exercised 

the 
Others turned to by-product 


about options 


their contracts for second quarter. 
fuel during 
the period of shortened beehive supplies 
the strike The list of 


depending upon 
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who substituted by-product, included such 
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others 
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ber the foreign price was less 
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same, In 


they approximately 
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were 
January, Seaboard 
Products Coke Co. 
$8.59 delivered Newark, and other north- 
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New Jersey points. By 
$10.84 to $12.02; July 
$11.84 to $13.02, 
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$14.84 
This 
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there 
tendency to avoid quarterly arrahgements 


Among 
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customers continue to close on a month- 
This method of buying, 


blast 


to-month basis. 


however, usually is distasteful to 
furnace operators and they continued to 
for full quarterly 


end of the 


negotiate 
until the 


tonnages 
year. 





emiutinished Shortage Is Felt 


Disturbed Fuel and Transportation Conditions Cause Lack of Rolling Material at 
Times—Steel Corporation Subsidiaries Are Buyers of Large Tonnages 
of Sheet Bars, Billets and Slabs—Wire Rods in Demand 


CCENTUATED by the coal and 
railroad strikes a virtual shortage 
of semifinished materials extended 

in intermittent fashion throughout 1922 
but particularly in the period between 
April and November. During the 
first quarter makers and consumers 
alike failed to foresee the difficulties as 
to supplies, subsequent to April 1, 
and spot buying as needed ruled. 
At no time in 1922 was the Carnegie 
Steel Co. a factor as a seller of semi- 
finished material in the open mar- 
ket. At times during the last half, 
the shortage of steel became so pro- 
nounced with the leading interest that 
it could not supply the full needs of 
its constituent companies to say noth- 
ing about its regular outside cus- 
tomers. Affiliated interests had to 
enter the open market for billets, 
sheet bars and slabs. This did not 
develop in a sizable way until the 
fourth quarter and by that time the 


situation was so much improved 
among independent companies that 
meeds were quickly met. One pur- 
chase divided among several producers 
involved 40,000 to 50,000 tons of sheet 
and tin bars as well as slabs. Another 
constituent company bought a similar 
tonnage of billets. In September, the in- 
terstate commerce commission issued 
orders that all open top cars were 
to be devoted to coal transportation 
to lake ports. 

During the last half, particularly the 
last quarter, consumption of skelp and 
wire rods became heavy. Buyers de- 
pending upon the open market were 
unable to supply their requirements, 
except with great difficulty, and had 
to broadcast their inquiries. 

It often was advantageous for 
makers to quote f.o.b. mill, instead of 
on a Pittsburgh or Youngstown basis. 
On various occasions Cleveland mak- 
ers took orders for 2000 to 20,000 


tons of assortments of sheet bars, bil- 
lets and slabs at prices f.o.b. Cleve- 
land. Producers in other centers 
adopted similar methods of quoting. 
The year started with quotations at 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown on sheet 
bars, slabs and 4 x 4-inch billets at 
$29, $29 an $28 respectively. The latter 
part of March an advance of $2 was 
made by independents as well as the 
Carnegie Steel Co. For a time, va- 
rious prices were named and about 
the middle of May all three forms 
were on the common level of $35. 
While in July the actual market was 
not considered over $35, up to $37.50 
and $38 was quoted. Those levels 
openly were realized in August when 
the scarcity of semifinished material 
began to manifest itself. By Septem- 
ber $40 became the open market quo- 
tation and contracts for fourth quar- 
ter were booked by independents on 
that basis. About the time all speci- 





Average Monthly Prices of Semifinished Steel, 1913-1922 


Per gross ton, Pittsburgh 
BESSEMER BILLETS 





March April May une Jul Ane. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

$28.30 $30.10 $34.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $39.50 40.00. $38.80 $36.50 
38.50 37.7 37.0 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 29.00 
65.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.75 47.50 47.50 
40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.40 23.00 24.60 25.50 27.75 
21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
29.00 29.00 27.70 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.83 20.00 

OPEN-HEARTH BILLETS 

$28.30 $30.10 $34.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $39.50 $40.00 38.80 36.50 
38.50 37. 7.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 +) . 
66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.7 47.50 47.50 
40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 28.00 30.20 
21.00 20.80 00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
29.50 0 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.85 20.00 





ape 38.75 39.00 34.00 32.00 30.40 31. 30.00 
437 70.00 75.00 70 70.00 70.00 0 63.75 56.25 47.65 
. 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 43.20 45.00 
51.09 51.00 51.00 51.0 1.00 51.00 51.00 $1.00 $1.00 
67.00 72.50 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 51.00 $1.00 
41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40:00 43.60 45.00 45.75 $2.00 58.75 
20.00 19.60 19.50 20.35 21.70 24.00 24.60 25.50 28.25 30.80 
2930 6 anseaaee Sesh Seah 3588 | 99932160190 19.60 
. j . : , ; 6 23.80 r i 
a OPEN-HEARTH SHEET BARS ? a _— 
.40 $31.50 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 $35.00 39.50 39.85 
39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 9 ei tt} et} 
72.50 78 78.75 75.00 75.00 71.25 68.50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 43.20 45.00 
51.00 $1.00 51.00 1 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 51.00 $1.00 
67.00 72.50 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 $1.00 $1.00 
41.00 4 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 28.50 30.80 
22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 .20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.60 19.00 
30.00 30.00 28. 2 27.50 27.10 25.60 21.75 21.00 
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fications were in the hands of makers 
for the last quarter, weakness be- 
gan to appear and $40 could not be 
obtained. Soon $38 became nominal. 
A few smal sales by Ohio makers at 
$37.50 mill, served to clarify the sit- 
uation, although it was reported fair- 
ly large tounages were closed at $35. 
The issue remained more or less 
clouded until the Carnegie Steel Co. 
announced its price for the first quar- 
ter of 1923 at $36.50, Pittsburgh. In- 
dependents then adopted the figures 
and sold considerable tonnage of sheet 
bars, 4 x 4inch billets, and _ slabs. 
As the year ended, $36.50 was con- 
sidered the market basis. 

Forging billets at times commanded 
a premium beyond the usual $5 dif- 
ferential over rerolling billets. When 
in September billets reached $40, 
$47.50 was paid for forging billets. 


IRON TRADE 


In November with a $40 nominal 
price on rerolling billets, from $47.50 
to $50 was paid by forging billet 
users. In December an eastern Penn- 
sylvania steel company sold 6000 tons 
at $47.50 for first quarter. 

Because wire products makers need- 
ed sO many wire rods in their own 
finishing departments they restricted 
their selling efforts. This forced the 
market upward so that in the third 
quarter and part of the fourth as high 
as $47.50 and $50 was obtainable. The 
American Steel & Wire Co.’s figure 
of $45, being nominal! since it had no 
tonnage to offer. Wire rods in the 
early part of the year were quoted 
at $36. Early in December an inde- 
pendent producer took a 5000-ton lot 
at $45, but on smaller lots in the 
open market $47.50 to $50 prevailed. 

Most skelp users covered their re- 


87 


quirements in advance. During the 
coal strike but little skelp was available 
on the open market. Sheared, uni- 
versal or grooved skelp rose from 
1.50c to 1.60c, base Pittsburgh, in Jan- 
vary to 1.60c to 1.75c in June, al- 
though in March some sold at 1.35c. 
A sale of grooved recorded at 
1.90c the latter but in 
July the market was quoted at 1.80c. 
It rose by easy to 2.00c to 
2.25c by September and while in cer- 
2.50c in 
third No- 
2.25¢ openly quoted fol- 
lowed by 2.15c the last 
month 2.00c again became the general 
market. 
The 
actual 


was 
of June 


part 


stages 


instances was obtained 
last of the 


vember 2.25c 


tain 
the quarter, in 
was 


and during 


1923 
a greater potential demand 


year with a good 
and 


in sight for the various forms of semi- 


opens 


finished material. 


Shipments of Tin Plate Surpass Output 


and demand with output checked 

by car, steel, labor and fuel short- 
ages, featured the market for tin plate 
in 1922. However, production will 
compare favorably with large produc- 
tion years, since ground lost in 1921, 
partially was regained. Estimated pro- 
duction for the year was in excess of 
1,250,000 tons. When final tabulations 
are made, shipments undoubtedly will 
exceed production by several hundred 
thousand base boxes. In the case of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 


UJ ene demand with o consumption 


bargoes, bringing about a restricted 
tin bar delivery caused a further decline 
and in the second week of October, 
only 59 per cent of its tin mills were 
engaged. Recovery then became more 
rapid, tin bar deliveries improved and 
in November operations in excess of 
65 per cent were enjoyed. The year 
ended with approximately 75 per cent 
engaged. Several independents started 
the year with 100 per cent operations 
and maintained that level for several 
months. The general average, however, 
was 75 per cent and in the second 


as the official level for the entire 12 
months. As formerly, large consumers 
received a in 
termittent 
billed at 
plate sold at $3 to $10 per 
the regular market. During the second 
quarter, exceedingly 
named by independent producers, some 


In 


how- 


preferential .quotation; 


tin plate 
stock 


ton 


exports of were 


lower figures, and list 


below 
low figures were 
going as low as $4.25 and $4.35. 
August and regularly thereafter, 
ever, these same producers actively 
recommended an advance to $5. or 
$5.25. On Nov. 23 the American Sheet 
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December rollings held for shipment 
after Jan. 1, together with subsequent 
heavy rollings, gave it the third best 
first half-year in its history. 

At the start of the year the American 
company was operating about 90 per 
cent. The coal strike period was 
entered with 80 per cent of its mills 
active which was reduced slightly in 
the second quarter by a labor shortage. 
By the end of the third quarter the ef- 
fects of the combined coal and rail 
strikes began to assert themselves and 
only a 65 per cent schedule was pos- 
sible. Car shortages and railroad em- 


quarter, this reached as high as 85 
per cent. 

While specifications furnished dur- 
ing the first part of the year were 
fairly heavy, new buying was sluggish. 
Some consumers pursued a _ hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying until the second 
quarter. After April 1, both specifica- 
tions and spot buying increased. Man- 
ufacturers of food containers had placed 
more or less conservative tonnages. 

As in 1918 and 1920, with official 
prices of $7.75 and $7 applying through- 
out the respective years, 1922 saw the 


$4.75 price of Nov. 3, 1921 unchanged 


& Tin Plate Co. announced $4.75 as 
the price for the first quarter of 1923 
to jobbers and for the first half to 
manufacturers. 

The ended with the leading 
interest’s output for the first quarter 
fully obligated, and with independents 
reluctantly closing on the 
same level but suggesting $4.85 as a 
level interesting to them, on a $36.50 
or $37.50 tin bar basis. They pointed 
out that the $4.75 price started with 
tin bars at $30 and when the latter 
reached $40 tin plate at the same or 
lower levels was being sold at a loss. 


year 


business 





Bar Demand Exceeds Production 


Heavy Demand Rules as Year Ends—Orders Were Taken for Delivery at Mill 
Convenience as Consumers’ Requirements Could Not Be Met—Prices 
Quoted Were Unprofitable—Labor Troubles Affected Production 














ONPORMING to the _ usual production, which assisted in piling up 
course of the steel market, that S ; A ; 
nurse of the steel mark Cold Rolled teel-Prices unfilled orders. . 
of one extreme following an. “ Pees eee Bookings continued to exceed pro- 
e . ents per pound, base ttsbur . 
other, soft steel bars in 1922 moved - oy . duction throughout the year and the 
from a condition of dullness and lack cot Mi MB ce NM is entered with little tonnag 
ore a ConaCs 6 . -” ae ‘s January ... 17 off 21 off 3.65 3.60 2.00 new yous is en ese wit ittle tonnage 
of demand to a shortage which put February .. 17 21 3.85 3.50 1.90 remaining unsold for first quarter de- 
, , ; . Tr March ..... 17 23 4.00 3.15 1.85 : va: : ° 
deliveries months in the future. The April ...... 17 28 4.31 3.05 1.85 livery. While most selling of bars was 
i" 4 seen steel mills May ...... 17 28 «4.160 3.10 2.00 Lonmanes a otune 2 
preceding year had seen steel RARE +4 + 4:10 2:99 2°00 for delivery at mill convenience, some 
hungry for business and buyers apa- July Ta 4.10 2.75 2.10 producers allocated their tonnage for 
: , : August . a 3.69 4.55 2.50 2.25 ° . : 
thetic. Agficultural implement makers September . 17 3.60 4.25 2.41 2.50 each quarter and guaranteed deliveries, 
ark ‘ a} ads October ... 17 3.60 4.25 2.23 2.50 imiti : > : “16 > ; 
sere > market : ai ds, : ‘ 
were out of the market and railroa ls a? st 368 40380243 280 limiting sales to regular customers in 
though in great need of material ‘and December .. 17 D080 3.60. 8:963. .... proportionate tonnages. 
qui , I, Pere Se “Vv factors in additi zen- 
equipment, did not buy ES ee eS ke er Several factors in uddition to gen 
This was the condition of the stecl August, 1919. eral demand for bars aided in piling 
bar market when 1922 opened. Prices up orders on mill books. Heavy pur- 


chases of freight cars required an un- 
sup- usual tonnage of bars and the auto- 
motive industry drew heavily for its 


were low, deliveries were prompt and 
consumers became accustomed to buy- jobbers felt the need of further 
plies. 

















Before the first quarter had passed, needs as it carried their construction 
Hoop and Band Prices the day of immediate delivery had gone 
and buyers awoke to the fact they 
Cents per pound, base Pittsburgh : . ° 
’ must provide for future needs as the 
Yorn 2006 teas reel eas teal Bar Iron Prices, Cents 
os sa 3 8 3.08 3.08 1.08 mills no longer could make prompt de- 
January 5 3.4 : 3.05 .97 5 a ‘ _ : , 
February .. 3.50 3.30 3.65 2.99 1.85 liveries. Bar mills were put on full Cents per pound, Chicago mill 
arc Be mee. 4.88 2.72 1.8) . — 
ma en bp 3.83 2.73 1.93 capacity, even before other finished 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
BEOe ccwcess Oca B08. 3.65. 32.48 2.06 steel n > Ste re cc eee. one 2,88 2 Le 
June 3.50 3.95 3.05 2.69 2.37 “ne had felt a equal demand. Steel February 3.50 2.95 3.44 2 66 1.60 
July ... 3.50 3.05 3.05 2.48 2.48 warehouses, ever quick to sense the — asd 3.59 2.86 3.50 2.63 1.58 
August . 3.50 3.05 3.05 2.40 2.55 aoe: Og ¢ Apri oes 3.50. 2.58 3.75 2.48 1.63 
September . 3.50 3.05 3.05 2.28 2.75 future, bought heavily. By the end of May ...... 3.50 2.50 3.75 2.45 1.67 
October ... 3.59 3.05 3.05 2.25 2.90 March a real buying movement in June ...... 3.50 2.53 3.75 2.22 1.74 
November 3.50 3.05 3.05 2.21 2.90 ° i tsiseie Sco ees 3.78 3.96 1.98 
December .. 17 3.60 3.60 2.03 2.30 bars was under way and shortly there- August . 3.50 2.62 3.75 1.75 1.98 
" . : Septemt . 3:30 3.63 3.75 75 2.25 
after mills refused to make contracts, Roe. sks Son sees iat tae 
*Bands were 2.90c, Pittsburgh, January onenei onl ecifcetions with or Nemmbur 9:80 2°73 355 1°70 rat 
> , s , s NO eo @oea é.45 9.42 . Ses 
to May, 1918. ,| accepting only sp a , December .. 3.50 2.77 3.50 1.65 2.35 
tHoops were $2 to $4 above bands, Janu- ders, a practice that continued the re- 
ary to April, 1922. . 
mainder of the year. The final week 











in March was the best in a year as programs through the year without the 
ing for a week or a month ahead. No to tonnage and new bookings were usual decline toward the end. Agri- 
forward contracts were being made greater than production. cultural implement makers found bus- 
because users preferred to buy for For the remainder of the year the iness better than early in the year 
spot delivery. No stocks were avail- condition was relatively unchanged, ex- and mild weather conditions permit- 
able and accumulation of material was cept as to intensity and the ever-ex- ted reinforced concrete construction 
avoided. tending period of delivery. The coal much later than usual. 

First signs of a revival appeared in strike curtailed production, the per- Prices did not advance in keeping 
January, when some railroad car buy- centage falling low at midyear and in- with demand and production and the 
ing was done. This was followed creasing gradually in later months. year was not largely profitable. Bars 
shortly by increased demand from The shopmen’s strike and later the continued to be quoted on a Chicago 
small users. Automobile builders heavy movement of coal, after the mine as well as a Pittsburgh base, the for- 
bought for their spring production and_ strike ended, interfered seriously with mer being about $2 per ton above the 








Average Steel Bar Prices by Months, 1907-1922 
Cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh . 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.49 1.40 1.15 1.40 1.20 1.10 186 2.95 2.90 2.7 3.10 2.35 1,50 
‘ebruary 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.45 1.40 1,13 1.41 1.22 1.10 2.01 3.00 2.90 2.70 3.85 2.14 1.40 
March 1.60 1.60 1.20 1.45 1.40 1.11 1.40 1.22 13.15 2.34 3.20 290 260 3.85 2.00 1.45 
IGE? ce ecdwee 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.45 1.40 1.17 1.40 1.17 1.20 2.50 3.40 2.90 2.35 3.65 2.07 1.50 
) eer ee 1,60 1.60 1.20 1.45 1,40 1.20 1.40 117 12.20 2.50 3.50 290 2.35 3.25 2.10 1.60 
POM acccauscs 1.60 1.50 1.20 1.45 1.25 1.21 1.40 113° «61.20 62.50 3.65 2.90 2.35 3.25 2.06 1.65 
DUR fens wit eens 1.60 1.40 1.25 1.45 1,24 1.25 1,40 1.12 1.26: 2.50 3.90 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.86 1.70 
August ....... 1.60 1.40 1.35 1,40 1.20 1.25 1.40 1.17 1.30 250 400 32.90 2.35 3.25 1.75 1.80 
September .... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,17 1.34 1.40 1.19 134 2.60 3.75 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.66 2.00 
October ...... 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.11 1.40 1.40 1.18 141 260 2.90 2.90 2.35 3.25 1.60 2.00 
November .... 1.60 1,40 1.45 1.40 1.08 1.40 1.34 1.19 165 2.78 2.90 2.90 2.45 3.00 1.50 2.00 
December .... 1.60 1,40 1,50 1.40 1,12 1.40 1,22 1.07 1.74 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.40 2.65 1.50 2.00 
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latter most of the year. The United 
States Steel Corp. as a general thing 
was on a basis of about $2 under in- 
dependents. 

Cold-finished bars pursued a simi- 
lar course, production being hindered 
by lack of raw materia] much of the 
time, deliveries late in the year be- 
ing three months behind. It was im- 
possible to bring production anywhere 
near capacity. Hoops and bands were 
in demand after the first quarter and 
makers were unable to sell freely on 
account of uncertainty of deliveries. 

Bar iron had a hard year, cost of 


IRON TRADE 





Rail Steel Bars 
Cents per pound, Chicago 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
qpaeery .-- 3.00 2.80 2.91 2.50 1.58 
ebruary 3.00 2.80 3.18 2.50 1.50 
March ..... 3.00 2.80 3.37 2.50 1.50 
April 3.00 2.54 3.70 2.13 1.56 
May ...... 3.00 2.45 3.75 2.00 1.65 
3 Beneee 3.00 2.45 3.75 2.00 1.65 
uly - 3.00 2.45 3.75 1.93 1.7 
August sae ame outs tas 3.8 
September . 3.00 2.55 3.75 1.85 1.93 
October 3.00 2.55 3.75 1.75 2.00 
November . 3.00 2.75 3.7 1.70 2.00 
December .. 3.00 2.85 2.75 1.65 2.00 











the price above so‘t 
Users turned to 


production keeping 
steel at all times. 


8&9 


steel to an extent that limited demand 


for iron. Mills were idle at times and 
production was low in the aggregate. 

Rail bars not in demand 
until feel 
a buying movement 
erate through the 


steel were 


May, when mills began to 
Selling was mod- 
irregular 
conditions most of the time. 
mills which had idle 
months resumed activity and ran stead- 
year. The 
the be- 
mill, in 
2.00c, 


year and 
existed 
for 


Some een 
S l 


part of the 
1.50c, 


ily the latter 
mill, at 
1.60c, 


August 


quotation was 


ginning of the 


June, 1.85c, 


year, 


mill, in and 


mill, ‘from September to December 


Welded Pipe Conditions Are Promising 


LUCTUATIONS both in de- 
mand and prices largely have been 
absent from the welded steel pipe 


market during the past year. While 
during the first half some price cut- 
ting was done, the Dec. 15, 1921, 
cards represented the official levels 
until Aug. 17, 1922. Independent pro- 
ducers then, led by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., put out new 
cards, advancing black pipe $6 and 
galvanized $4 per ton. The new dis- 


counts subsequently were met by the 


National Tube Co. On Oct 19. the 
leading interest’ again assumed the 
initiative and advanced $4 per ton, 
\%-inch pipe being the only size in- 


creased $5. Independents immediately 
followed. 

The sustained demand for pipe was 
due largely to widespread building 
programs. Reserve stocks of pipe in 
the hands of makers dwindled, it 
having been impossible to keep up 
with consumption in the period of cur- 
tailed bessemer plant operation which 
ensued following the calling of the 
coal strike April 1. The inauguration 
of the rail strike July 1 served fur- 
ther to withhold much pipe from usual 
distributing channels and jobbers to 
date have been unable adequately to 
replenish their badly depleted stocks. 

At the commencement of the year, 


the National Tube Co. as well as 
independents maintained an average 
eperating schedule of 70 per cent. 


This was increased to 80 per cent by 
the end of March, although by June 
30 it had slipped back. Lost ground 
was regained in the third quarter 
and by the end of the year the gen- 
eral average for all makers was be- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent with cer- 
tain plants at 100 per cent. 

One outstanding feature of the mar- 
ket was the heavy pipe line business, 
particularly in the oil fields. The 
largest order was booked in Septem- 


ber by the National Tube Co. It in- 
volved 113,000 tons of 8, 10 12- 
inch pipe and was valued at approxi- 
$6,000,000. 


and 


mately 


about a 
pipe 
Pittsburgh. 


ducted the freight, bringing 


slightly increased revenue on 
sales at distant points from 


Some pipe makers are well commit 





On Oct. 1, pipe mills commenced to ted over and beyond the first quar 
apply to preferential and cash discounts ter of 1923 and the outlook is par- 
to prices f.ab. Pittsburgh instead ticularly bright for this year One 
ot the delivered price. They reduced maker has allocated its monthly out 
the regular discount with the extra put for six months to come to regu 
discounts of 5 and 2% per cent to lar customers. Jobbers lately have 
a simple net discount and then de- been pressing for deliveries. 

Changes in Discounts on Steel Pipe 
Sizes —Butt Weld— 
in Basing Discount 
inches Black Galv 
Date 
Jan. 1, 1910 to Oct. 1, 1910. % to 6 78 68 
Oct. 1, 1910 to Oct Pihie~seces 2 to 3 80 70 
Oct. 2, 1911 to Dec 1, 1911 2 to 3 81 74 
Dec 1, 1911 to Dec. 15, 1911 2 to 3 83 76 
Dec. 15, 1911 to Jan. <— Saag 2 to 3 83 76 
an 1, 1912 to July 1, 1912 2 to 3 82 75 
uly 1, 1912 to July 24, 1912 2 to 3 82 75 
uly 24, 1912 to Sept. 10, 1912 2 to 3 81 74 
Sept. 10, 1912 to Jan. 1, 1913 2 to 3 80 72 
Jan. 1, 1913 to Apr. 12, 1913 % to 3 80 71% 
Apr. 12, 1913 to May 27, 1913 % to 3 79% 71 
May 27, 1913 to Aug. 8, 1913 % to 3 79 70% 
Aug. 8, 1913 to Oct. 27, 1913 % to 3 80 71% 
Oct. 27, 1913 to Feb. 2, 1914 % to 3 80 713 
Feb. 2, 1914 to Apr. 20, 1914 % to 3 79% 71 
a ne oe. Be, 2 BEB Sascccevcocceesees % to 3 80 71% 
Nov. 2, 1914 to Feb. 11, 1915 % to 3 82 72% 
Feb. 11, 1915 to May 1, 1915 % to 3 80 69% 
May 1, 1915 to June 1, 1915 % to 3 79 68% 
June 1, 1915 to Jume 17, 1915 % to 3 79 63% 
June 17, 1915 to Aug. 15, 1915 % to 3 79 57% 
Aug. 15, 1915 to Nov. 1, 1915 % to 3 79 63% 
Nov. 1, 1915 to Jan. 4, 1916 % to 3 78 63% 
Jan. 4, 1916 to Tan. 20, 1916 % to 3 77 62% 
Jan. 20, 1916 to Feb. 15, 1916 % to 3 76 60% 
Feb. 15, 1916 to Feb. 29, 1916 4% to 3 75 $9% 
Feb. 29, 1916 to Mar. 15, 1916 % to 3 74 57% 
Mar. 15, 1916 to Mar. 29, 191¢ % to 3 73 55% 
Mar. 29, 1916 to Apr. 21, 1916 % to 3 72 53% 
Apr. 21, 1916 to July 24, 1916..... % to 3 70 50% 
July 24, 1916 to Sept. 7, 1916..... % to 3 70 55% 
Sept. 7, 1916 to Nov. 1, 1916 % to 3 69 55% 
Nov Sn SP BeOU, BE BeeEvccsccccccs % to 3 69 55% 
Nov. 15, 1916 to Dec. 4, 1916 % to 3 68 54% 
Dec. ,» 1916 to Dec. 30, 1916..... % to 3 66 52% 
Dec. 30, 1916 to Feb. 14, 1917 % to % 64 56% 
Feb. 14, 1917 to Mar. 5, 1917...... % to 3 62 48% 
Mar. 5, 1917 to Apr. 2, 1917....... % to 3 60 46% 
Apr Sa eer OD Wee. Gy BPes ccccess “% to 3 55 41% 
Nov. 6, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1919...... % to 3 51 37% 
Tan. 1, 1919 to Mar. 21, 1919....... % to 3 54 40% 
®Mar.21, 1919 to Apr. 13, 1921...........e005: % to 3 57% 44 
Ape. 13, 1921 to July 7, 192).....cccccccces 1 to 3 62% 50 
Dey 7, BORE Co Bent. 16, 1988 vec 6c ccs ervosvcecces 1 to 3 64% 52 
ee, Se OE BE. BUN. ov cocccmeccecciccececs 1 to 3 68% 56 
Bee, Bia) Wee OO DU, B7, Bowe cccccccctcescesves 1 to 3 7 58% 
a, Bea ee SOE. Bey BOs sc dcassocendle es wuce 1 to 3 68 56% 
Cet. 29, FOES OD Gate occ cbeccces concise Shevscdse sae 1 to 3 66 54% 
* Level adopted by independent companies Dec. 31, 1920. 
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High Tariff Features 1922 Ferro 


Application of New Duty Adds $33.60 Per Ton to Tidewater Price—Effect of Import Tax 
on Manganese Ore Expected To Be Gain in Output of Manganiferous 
Pig Iron—See Ferro Shortage by July 1 


Y FAR the most important de- 
velopment in the ferromanga- 
nese market in 1922 was the ap- 
plication, effective Sept. 21, of a duty 
of 1% cents per pound on the man- 
ganese contained. This figures out to 
$33.60 per gross ton, the highest duty 
ever applicable to ferromanganese. 
At the same time, there went into 
effect a duty of one cent per pound 
on the metallic manganese contained 
in manganese ore imports, making 
manganese ore dutiable for the first 





50 PER CENT MANGANESE ORE 


Per long ton, c.i.f. Atlantic port 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

je". wees $63.75 $55.50 $30.00 $18.75 $10.50 
eb. ... 63.75 38.75 30.75 17.50 11.00 
Mar. 60.00 37.50 38.75 17.25 12.50 
April 65.00 30.00 32.25 14.00 12.75 
ay . 65.00 30.00 35.00 14.00 12.75 
in 65.00 30.00 37.50 12.50 13.25 
uly . 68.50 31.2 42.25 12.50 13.50 
Aug. . 65.00 31.25 35.00 12.50 13.75 
Sept 65.00 30.00 35.00 12.50 14.37 
Oct 65.00 27.50 32.75 12.50 25.50 
Nov 62.50 27.50 25.00 12.50 25.50 
Dec 55.00 27.50 21.25 12.00 25.50 





The duty was intended to pro- 
tect domestic manganese ore and 
some activity now is under way pre- 
paratory to producing manganese ore 
in the Batesville, Ark., district and in 
Virginia. Owing to the fact that all 
consumers are protecting themselves 





FERROMANGANESE 
Delivered Pittsburgh 

1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

Jan. $ 61.90 $101.00 $146.00 $212.50* $250.00 
Feb. .32 96.8 .00 250 


65 85 160.00 165 .00 

Mar. 67.82 89.00 172.00 134.00 250.00 

April 69.07 87.50 200.00 113.75 250.00 
May 72.32 83.00 200.00 110.00 250.00* 
har 72.82 76.50 198.00 111.75 250.00° 
uly 72.29 75.00 190.00 111.00 250.00° 
Aug. 72.29 70.7 193.7 110.00 250.00° 
Sept. 80.59f 64.75 172.40 105.00 250.00* 
105.47 61.65 156.40 110.00 250.00* 
Nov. 104.91 60.00 153.00 110.00 250.00° 
Dec. 104.91 60.00 120.00 121.00 236.00* 





*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, 
inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferro- 
manganese. All other prices in above table were 
based on 80 per cent metal. 

TDuty of 1% cents per pound contained 
— became effective on ferromanganese 
Sept. ; 





SPIEGELEISEN 
At Producers’ Furnaces 
1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
oa $25.50 $46.25 $46.60 $67.50* $59.00 $57.50 
eb. 75 57.60 52.50*° 59.00 5 
Mar. ’ ’ 60.40 42.50* 65.50 77.50 
April 30.00 32.00 66.85 


75.00 , . 
75.00 27.50* 75.00° 83.00 


July 35.00 27.50 75.00 34.00 75.00% 85.00 
Aug. 37.00 26.20 79.35 34.00 75.00* 81.25 
Sept. 38.00 25.25 82.00 34.00 75.00* 80.50 
Oct. 37.75 24.85 80.00 75.00* 73.50 


Nov. 36.80 25.00 74.35 
Dec. 35.75 25.00 57.90 39.00 72.50* 60.00 

*Prices from and including April, 1918, and to 
and including June, 1919, are for 16 per cent 
spiegeleisen, All other prices apply to 20 per 
cent metal. 


50 PER CENT FERROSILICON 
Per, fon, fretaht allowed 
918 








still is regarded as too early to make 
any definite statement in this direc- 
tion, it is thought the chief effect on 
domestic ore production from the im- 
position of the duties on ferromanga- 
nese and manganese ore will be to en- 
courage the consumption of domestic 
manganiferous ore. This would mean 
an increased production of manganrfer- 
ous pig iron and spiegeleisen in order 
that the consumption of ferromanga- 
nese may be reduced. 

The $33.60 tariff does not represent 





FERROTUNGSTEN 
Per pound of metallic tungsten contained 

1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ..... $1.95 $2.35 $1.05 $0.65 $0.42 
‘ebruary 2.7 2.15 1.05 0.57 0.37 
SD cabsee 1.98 2.07 1.00 0.57 0.42 
ro eee 2.32 1.75 1.00 0.47 C.42 
i deeesnet 2.26 1.40 1.05 0.47 0.42 
MED ccedeuve 2.23 1.32 1.07 0.50 0.42 
jon pakedoae 2.2 1.30 1.12 0.50 0.42 
August ..... 2.32 1.22 1.10 0.47 0.42 
September ... 2.32 1.25 1.10 0.36 0.42 
October .... 2.55 1.25 0.95 0.36 0.85 
November 2.65 1.20 0.95 0.36 0.92 
December 2.45 1,15 0.95 0.36 0.92 





the protection to domestic producers 
of this metal. On an average, 2.2 tons 
of manganese ore are ‘required to make 
a tton of 80 per cent ferromanganese. 
As ferromanganese now is being pro- 
duced entirely from foreign ore, this 
means a duty of $24.64 on the ore for 






























































. 9 92 2 92 . or 
on manganese ore sometime ahead, the Jan... $175.00 $145.00 $82.00 $80.00 $37.20 every ton of ferromanganese. The net 
: eb. 75.00 125.00 80.00 92.00 55.00 — > aie sa Baek 
domestic producers have not had an Mach 177,50 11800 83.00 93:00 84°00 advantage enjoyed by the domestic fer 
opportunity to market any tonnage. April 172.50 110.00 80.00 90.00 55.00 romanganese producer figures out to 
: . * : Frat 170.00 100.00 83.00 80.00 57.00 : 
Well informed authorities believe June ied 170.00 85.00 82.50 75.00 57.50 $8.96 per ton and American producers in 
that under normal circumstances only 4{% *:°**’ 103-30 S00 Ban Stan acon Claiming that they need protection state 
: Sept 150.00 80.00 82.50 65.00 55.00 -onditions thicl 
a small portion of the ferromanganese §:0! ---- 131.00 85.00 82.50 60.00 70.09 ‘at om market conditions which 
consumed in this corntry could be pro- Nov 150.00 89.00 80.00 60.00 82 50 prevailed in December English mak- 
duced from domestic ore. While it a Ral sale : : : oe ers had a lower coke cost of $9.45 
1916 1917 191 1919 
ww 8 1920 1921 1922 = 
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THE TRENDS OF FERROSILICON PRICES ARE SHOWN IN THIS CHART 
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January 4, 1923 IRON TRADE 91 
per ton of ferromanganese produced. 
The year started with a visible sur- Imports and Domestic Production of Manganese 
rr nganese in the hands 
6 ee Alloys—Imports of Manganese Ore 
of American merchants and consumers 
In Gross Tons shee 
cr Production———, a Imports———. Imports 
FERROVANADIUM Ferro- Spiegel- Ferro Spiegel Mangancee 
Per pound of metallic vanadium contained manganese eisen Manganese eisen ll 
SEE seentedesdecece 145,000 63,500 100,000 435,000 
1920 1921 1942 to a 100,694 55,042 9,057 401,000 
oe $6.00 to 7.00 $6.50 to 7.00 $4.25 to 4.75 cia diiptacens cee 286,365 110,685 59,254 601,437 
Feb. . 600to7.00 5.00to7.00 3.75 to 4.00 as Ne Seite Agia 175,009 84,014 33,022 333,344 
March .. 6.25 to7.00 5.00t06.50 3.75 to 4.00 Se ibeceedates cae 325,133 303,535 27,168 491,303 
April - 6.25t07.00 5.00t06.75 3.75 to 4.00 EEE ap 328,000 187,000 51,800 663,500 
May 6.25 to 8.00 5.00 t0 6.50 3.75 to 4.00 _., eee 275,204 187,233 90,928 $76,321 
june 6.50 to 8.00 5.00 to 6.00 3.75 to 4.00 Ra die te ahi cae 144,260 114,556 55,263 200 313,985 
uly 6.50 to 8.00 5.00 to 6.00 3.50 to 4.00 tidvebev~seets « 100,731 76,625 82,997 2,870 283,294 
Aug. 6.50 to 9.50 5.00to 5.50 3.50 to 4.00 | be aaderppepen: 119,495 106,980 128,070 77 345,090 
Sept. 6.50 to 9.00 4.50 to 5.00 3.50 to 4.00 binvenndveass $e 125,378 102,561 99,137 1,015 300,661 
Oct. 6.50 to 8.50 4.50 to 5.00 3.50 to 4.00 Disebewsveccccece 74,602 104,013 80,263 20,970 176,852 
Nov 6.50 to 8.25 4.25to 4.75 3.50 to 4.00 Dan chegacaves sen 71,376 153,055 114,228 25,383 242,348 
Dec 6.50 to 7.25 4.25 t0 4.75 3.50 to 4.00 iitiecéagcvegeacee 82,209 142,831 88,934 16,921 212,765 
cnketecsiédbexs 40,642 111,376 44,624 4,579 178,203 
DT encbedeeeseccene 55,918 283,430 87,400 48,994 209,021 
estimated at 30,000 tons and with mer- BOOBs cccasccescccccs 55,520 244,980 84,359 103,268 221,260 
. BPERe 00 ccacccceccess 62,186 227,797 52,841 $5,457 157,033 
chant stocks in England of about 8000 - 
. *;F 
tons. By midyear, these reserves had Rotimated. 
disappeared. ; ; : ; 
. . delivery probably is equivalent to 30,- close of the year, spiegeleisen was 
Demand then received a great stimu- . ’ ha Oye 
000 to 40,000 tons of ferromanganese. selling at around $35. Moderate ton- 
TUNGSTEN ORE Some authorities, after analyzing all During the first three quarters of 1922 
Per short ton unit, f.o.b. New York factors, believe that a shortage of the special ferroalloys, including ferro- 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 - - ie? ‘lie _ nes ‘erome fer 
{an _—ee $17.00 $26.00 $22.00 $6.50 $3.50 ferromanganese will manifest itself be- silicon, ferrotungsten, terrochrome, terro- 
Nets 17.00 24.00 15.50 6.50 3.25 — ; awe . al. 
March 17°00 2400 1250 625 300 fore July 1 ; vanadium, and ferrom lybdenum gradual 
April 18.00 25.00 9.50 6:00 3.00 Spiegeleisen production was resumed ly were emerging from a condition of 
a cece 20.00 25.00 8.50 7.00 2.75 : 2 : P 
~ 20.00 25.00 8.50 7.00 2.50 in January last year following a cessa- severe depression. This period, however, 
? 5 7S 9 ° . . 
vad asepe $35 rye se os 223 meinen —. was marked by the influence of import 
Sept. 25.00 25.00 7.75 6.50 2.75 FERROCHROME, 4 TO 6 PER CENT offerings of all of these alloys except 
Oct 26.00 25.00 8.50 5.50 7.00 CARBON ; das 
Nov 26.00 25.00 8.25 4.25 7.50 , ' vanadium, which has been subject to spe 
ee 26.00 25.00 800 425 7:50 Per pound of metallic chromium contained } Ape ot : 
1918 1919 920 92 1922 cific conditions. Toward the end of the 
an. wees $41.00 $22.50 $17.50 $14.5 : 
d , ‘eb. wees 32.50 19.50 17.25 12.00 third quarter, when it became established 
ee ae wrt to increased com- March . .... 31.00 19.50 17-23 12-00 that the 1922 tariff bill would be enacted, 
sumption, but also to a desire to anti- Way whee $2.00 18.50 16.00 12.00 providing substantial specific duties on 
> , une eevee 36.00 ot ° «. 
cipate the tariff. Ore purchases were July $44.00 32.00 21.50 15.00 12.00 all the alloys excepting vanadium, the 
encouraged by the same factors re- Aug. 41.00 32.00 20.00 14.00 12.00 
; , . Sept 41.00 29.00 18.50 14.850 1200 markets began to advance. 
sponsible for the increased business Oct 41.00 29.00 18.50 14.50 13.00 — ws 
. ‘f ? 8.5 5 5 . . ~ a 
in ferromanganese. As a result con- }°% See Sees tase ine inde NEW CALSDONIAN CREOMS ORS 
sumers are provided with ore commit- Per long ton, c.i.f. Atlantic port 
ments sufficient for at least the first tion of production during the latter j,,,, 981.75 $57.50 $4750 Sears Gants 
quarter of 1923 and in some cases part of 1921. At the beginning of 1922, Feb. | 4 75 60.00 47 } 25 00 21 23 
° . March g > 50 . » 25.0 2.5 
first half. Most of the ore stocks now large stocks of spiegeleisen were on April 87.50 55.00 45.00 20.00 19.00 
. : ° , M: 90.00 57.5! 40 22.51 ( 
on hand are held by steel companies hand. At the beginning of the year, the June 9000 4500 4 21 4 ef 
rhi y sy : - y ; ; uly 9 0 45.00 + 21.75 24.50 
which produce ferromangane se fortheir market on 20 per cent spiegeleisen was Aus. 100.00 48:00 40 5175 38:00 
own consumption. The total ores now $24 to $26 furnace. The price went Sept. 92.50 45 4 21.75 30.00 
f : Oct. 87.50 50.00 38.75 22.50 30.00 
on hand for the manufacture of mer- up steadily until August when small Nov 87.50 47 37 21°75 30:00 
chant ferromanganese available for 1923 quantities were sold at $39. At the wey Seesees » same, Ae —. 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
400 400 
MANGANESE 
Copyrighs 1923 
. 
é 300 IRON RADE Manganese Ore, 50 Per Cent, Tidewater 300 
j CLEVELAND Ferromanganese, 80 Per Cent, Pittsburgh 
. ¢ 
F 1 
; Ferromanganese 4 
200 200 § 
2m be T 



































HOW FERROMANGANESE AND MANGANESE ORE PRICES “AVE PROGRESSED IS ‘HOWN HERE 












Plate Production Restricte 


Fuel and Labor Shortages Curtail Year's Output—Railroads Were Largest Consumers 





and a Heavy Demand Came from Oil Industry—Makers Fear Excess of 


YEAR platemakers viewed 

with the fact a large 

percentage of the country’s plate 
capacity was unoccupied. It was feared 
the wartime expansion had built up 
capacity in excess of normal require- 
ments. Since then have tended 
to dissipate these fears to some extent, 
although some well-informed platemak- 
still maintain that under normal 
conditions there would enough 
demand to absorb all of the platemak- 
However, as a result of 


ago 
concern 


events 


ers 
not be 
ing capacity. 
the ever increasing volume of demand, 
most plate mills during the second half 
of 1922 had all the business they could 
handle and some of them were forced to 
turn large tonnages during the 
last quarter. At the close of the year, 
the leading interest had enough unfilled 
tonnage on its order book to take up all 
of its output until July 1, 1923. 


It was only the 
the country which reflected 
factory conditions. Demand in _ that 
section did not keep pace with the 
requirements of the Middle West. When 
steelmaking plants in other districts 
were crippled by lack of fuel the east- 
ern mills had all the work they could 
handle. When operating schedules in 
the West and Middle West later im- 
proved, production in the East fell off, 
and at the end of the year the eastern 
plate mills were not producing in excess 
of 50 per cent. 

At no time during the year, appar- 
ently, did the plate production reach 
80 per cent. In the first quarter, de- 
mand was not of sufficient proportions 
to support capacity output. In the sec- 
ond quarter the effects of the coal 
strike manifested themselves. Mills en- 
countered increasing difficulty in obtain- 
In a great many instances, 


away 


section of 


satis- 


eastern 
less 


ing coal. 


Capacity—Tendency Toward Specification Material 











Shortage of fuel continued to hamper 
steel production after the coal strike was 
settled, and at the close of the year it 
was impossible to produce steel at any- 
thing like capacity, because lack of fuel 
prevented the full operation of blast 
furnaces, 


In addition to the shortage of fuel, 


the shortage of labor also to some 
extent was a restrictive factor. In 
endeavoring to judge the relation be- 


tween platemaking capacity and plate 
consuming requirements, on the basis 
of the 1922 performance, these handi- 
caps to production must be considered. 
Had the plate mills been able to operate 
at 100 per cent there would have been 
considerable surplus capacity. 

There is an opinion among steel- 
makers that the railroads bought at a 
much heavier rate during 1922 than can 
be regarded as average annual commit- 
ments. Railroad buying in 1922 not 
only included the normal requirements 
of the year, but also a large amount of 
equipment which should have been 
bought in previous years. Railroad 
demands included not only huge ton- 
nages for new construction but also 
large quantities of repair plates. New 
freight car buying by domestic roads 
in 1922 exceeded the 1921 volume by 
more than 500 per cent. It was expect- 
ed in December that when all the 
returns came in, the total freight car 
buying in 1922 would be found to equal 
or surpass that of 1916. Up to Dec. 1, 
a total of 157,173 cars had been placed, 
and it was estimated on Dec. 15, the 
total would be swelled by an additional 
12,500. The outstanding month was 
April, when 31,500 cars were placed. 

Next to railroad buying, the biggest 
plate demand came from the oil indus- 


try. Huge quantities of skelp for oil 


of plates were used in the construction 
of oil storage tanks. 

A potentially large consumer of plates 
which again stayed out of the market 
in 1922 was the shipbuilding industry. 
Plate demand for shipbuilding again 
was far below normal. A large per- 
centage of such plates as were used was 
from government salvage. 


Roughly, the plate market opened 
around 1.45c to 1.50c, base Pittsburgh, 
in January. In February the market 
sagged to 1.30c and some tonnages 
were placed below this figure. Early 
in March, a firmer tendency was shown 
and prices ascended until the high 
level of the year, 2.25c to 2.50c, base 
Pittsburgh, was reached in September. 
The market then eased off to 1.90c in 
December, although in some instances 
business was taken below this figure. 

The average price of tank plates at 
Pittsburgh in 1922 was estimated on 
Dec. 15 as 1.729c. This was only 15.4 
per cent higher than the 10-year average 
of 1.498c over the period 1904-1913. 

While the greater portion of the de- 
mand in 1922 involved ordinary tank 
plates there is developing a greater 
tendency toward specification material. 
Too, in view of the increased use of 
alloy steels for various purposes, it was 
only logical that there should be some 
interest in alloy plates in 1922. Consid- 
erable interest was manifested in some 
directions with respect to the use of 
nickel steel plates for high pressure 
hoilers it being thought that thinner 
plates could be used. Plate makers re- 
port more demand for copper bearing 
steel, particularly for freight cars. 

At the beginning of the year, there 
still were on hand large tonnages of 
salvage plate which had been bought 
by the government during and after the 
all of 





oil and other fuels, including tar, were country pipe linés were rolled by the war. Practically these stocks 
used in operating open-hearth furnaces. plate mills and tremendous quantities passed into consumption during 1922, 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh 
Cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
qequery Ses0en 1.70¢ 1.70¢ 1.60¢ 1.55¢ 1.40¢ 1.15c¢ 1.45¢ 1.1Se 1.10¢ 1.85¢ 3.60c 3.25¢ 3.00¢ 3.10c 2.65c 1.50c 
ebruary ..... 1.70 1.70 1.45 1.55 1.40 1,10 1.45 1,20 1.30 2.15 3.75 25 3.00 3.70 2.30 1.40 
March ........ .70 1.70 1.30 1.50 1.40 1.10 1.45 1.20 1.15 2.50 4.20 3.25 2.90 3.75 2.00 1.45 
CE tis. 6 axe 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.50 1.40 1.20 1.45 1.15 1.10 2.65 4.50 3.25 2.65 3.65 2.15 1.50 
a ieeccvests 1.80 1.70 1.25 1.50 1.40 1.25 1.45 210 «S49 S73 6433 See 865 3.90 3.30 1.60 
ye Fy 1.80 1.65 1.30 1.45 1.35 1.25 1.45 1.10 1.15 2.75 4.50 3.25 265 3.50 2.00 1.65 
7 hee 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.10 1.20 285 565 3.25 2.65 3.50 1.85 1.70 
PD éessodé 1.70 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.30 1.35 1.45 1.15 1.15 2.90 680 3.25 2.65 3.50 1.75 1.80 
September 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.25 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.30 2.95 685 3.25 2.60 3.50 1.65 2.20 
October ...... 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1,20 1.45 1.35 115 1.40 3.00 3.25 3.25 2.65 3.20 1.60 2.05 
November 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1,10 1.50 1.25 1.10 1.60 3.35 3.25 3.25° 2.65 3.00 1.55 2.00 
ber 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.15 ¥.55 1.20 1.05 1.75 3.50 3.25 3.25 2.70 2.65 1.50 1.90 



























Wire Demand Exceeds Output 


Order Books Steadily Filled Far Ahead and Deferred Deliveries Extend Beyond Usual 






Period of Commitments—Stocks at Mills and Warehouses Depleted 
Early—Prices Close Year on Higher Level 


ITH the exception of the first 

quarter, wire and nails had an 

active market in 1922, with 
mills for the most part loaded with 
orders and deferred much 
beyond the which these 
products ordinarily are sold. 


deliveries 
period for 


Prices pursued an interesting course 
moderately higher 
opened. Wire was 
Pittsburgh, as_ the 
nails at 2.50c. In 
reduced $2 to 
This 
until 


and closed on a 
level than they 

quoted at 2.25c, 
year opened, with 
February nails 
2.40c, while wire held its place. 
disturbed the differential 
an advance of $2 was made by inde- 


were 
usual 
pendents in April on all but plain and 


differ- 
steady 


galvanized wire, restoring the 


remained fairly 
double series of quotations, the 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
2.35c for wire and 2.60c, Pittsburgh, 
for nails, while independent prices were 
2.50c and 2.75c, Pittsburgh. 

In September the American Steel 
& Wire Co. prices $2 per 
ton along the line and independent 
makers marked their prices down $1. 
bringing the nrarket to a uniform level 
which prevailed to the end of the year. 
At times prices were shaded and at 
other times some premiums for de- 
livery were obtained. However, for 
the most part the recognized. quota- 
tions ruled. 

As soon as the dull period which fol- 
lowed the opening of the year was 
over, wire and nail makers found their 
greatest problem was to meet delivery 
requirements of users under the handi- 
caps which prevailed most of the year. 
At no time was capacity production 
reached and much of the year not more 
than 50 per cent of capacity was en- 
gaged. Such stocks as existed early 
in the. year did not suffice to meet 
demands and neither mills nor jobbers 
had material from which to fill orders, 
needs of users thus being reflected 
back to mills at once, with requests for 
immediate shipment. 

This branch of the steel industry 
suffered the same handicaps as others, 
with the added difficulty that ship- 
ment of its raw material from mills 
was interfered with and delor-* 
much as its outgoing product. Fuel 
supply also was uncertain and difficulty 
in obtaining cars delayed shipments 
seriously. Through it all buyers con- 
tinued to place orders for require- 


ential. Prices 
on a 


quoting 


advanced 


ments to an extent that forced makers 
» choose carefully among the offered 
tonnages and book only such lots as 
seemed most in need. Accumulation 
stocks by mills and jobbers was 
impossible and no reserve existed at any 
time. 

As was the 
markets, 


most steel 
dull in 
January, a continuation of conditions in 


case with 


wire business was 
the preceding year. No buying of size 
until the latter 
month, when nail demand began to as 
Sufficient stocks at 
had been accumulated to care for this 


was done part of th: 


sert itself. mills 
demand and it soon fell off, the spring 
trade giving another period of activity 
busi- 


in February. Shading to obtain 


ness was resorted to at this time but 
did not increase the volume of buying, 
its distribution Re 


simply changing 


duction of $2 per ton on nails Feb 
2 held its 


22, while caused 
jobbers to place orders they had been 


wire price, 
holding up. 

By April such a volume of buying 
had arisen that independent makers ad- 
vanced products $2, with the exception 
galvanized wire, re- 
usual differential 
nails and wire. Mill books were 
filled during April, 
to fall back and stocks began to show 


of plain and 


storing the between 


well 


deliveries began 


signs of depletion. Buyers soon 


begged for shipments, as demand on 


all retail sellers became strong A 
slackening of buying in June simp); 
indicated practically all buyers were 
represented by orders on mill books, 
for shipments of which they were 
waiting. 

Mills at the midyear were filled for 


60 to 90 days and some orders wer« 
declined because delivery requirements 
Buying was dis 
strike be 
came a certainty every effort was made 


stoc ks 


could not be met 


couraged. As the railroad 


to obtain Bookings continued 


to exceed production Raw material 


began to fail and production was cur 


tailed in proportion Shipments _ be 


came more deferred During this 


- 


period there was a spread of $3 be 


tween the leading producer and in 
lependent mills. 

This condition was ended 
when the American Steel & Wire Co 


quotations $2 and ind 


Sept 22 


advanced its 
pendent makers reduced theirs $1, plac 
basis 


ng the market on a uniform 


of 2.45c, Pittsburgh, for wire and 
2.70c, for nails, a price which re 
mained in force until the end of the 


year 
In the early fall production by steel 


mills became better and raw material 


for wire mills was more plentiful. Just 


before the September advance the usual 





1915 1916 1917 
January .... 1.51 2.15 3.00 
February ... 1.55 2.22 3.00 
March ..... 1.60 2.38 3.16 
. .. ers 1.59 2.40 3.20 
a «connie 1.55 2.50 3.50 
FURS cscueue 1.55 2.50 3.65 
Ey «stacks 1.59 2.50 4.00 
August ..... 1.61 2.58 4.00 
September.. .. 1.69 2.60 4.00 
October .... 1.76 2.65 3.90 
November .. 1.87 2.85 3.50 
Decémber .. 1.98 3.00 3.50 


1915 1916 1917 

January .... 1.31 1.95 2.95 
February ... 1.35 2.10 2.95 
March ..... 1.40 2.23 3.08 
rer, 1.39 2.25 3.18 
a «:akwned 1.35 2.45 3.45 
Same .csanen 1.35 2.45 3.60 
i, .sGane 1.39 2.45 3.95 
August ad ae 2.53 3.95 
September... 1.54 2.55 3.95 
October .... 1.62 2.60 3.85 
November .. 1.72 2.80 3.25 
December 1.88 2.95 3.25 





Wire Nail Prices, 1915-1922 


Cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh 


] 


Plain Wire Prices, 1915-1922 


Cents per pound, base. Pittsburgh 


Ce Ge SW Ge Gs Gs Gs Gs a Gs 


ee Ge Ge Gn Ge Gs Gs Gs Gs Gs 
’ 


918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
50 7.50 +25 4.25 2.50 
50 3.50 3.25 700 2.45 
SO 3.45 1.25 , 00 2.40 
50 3.25 1.25 795 2.40 
50 3.25 4.25 4.25 2.40 
50 3.25 1.25 +00 2.40 
50 1.25 3.25 2.75 240 
50 3.25 325 2.75 2.40 
50 3.25 325 2.90 2.63 
50 3.25 3.25 2.90 2.70 
so 3.45 4.25 2.90 2.70 
sO 3.50 3.25 2.50 2.70 
18 1919 1920 1921 1922 
25 3.25 3.00 3.25 2.25 
25 325 +00 1.20 2.22 
25 3.20 3.00 3.00 2.23 
25 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 
25 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.25 
25 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.25 
25 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.25 
25 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.25 
25 3.00 3.20 2.60 2.38 
25 3.00 3.25 2.60 2.45 
25 3.15 3.25 2.60 2.45 
25 3.25 3.25 2.25 2.45 
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rush for cover was experienced and 
a heavy tonnage was booked at the 
lower price. 

Car shortage intervened at the be- 
ginning of fourth quarter activities and 
interfered with shipments, all classes 
of users asking much more than could 


NE of the most _ spectacular 
O market developments in the 
iron and steel industry in 1922 
was the tremendous freshet of buying 
which burst on the rail mills during 
the latter part, af September. On Sept. 
13 Chairman E. H. Gary of the United 
States Steel Corp. announced rail or- 
ders for delivery until June 30, 1923, 
would be accepted at the current price 
of $40 per gross ton, base mill. Com- 
mencing with Oct. 1, the announce- 
ment stated, the price would be $43. 
As a result, practically every railroad 
in the country placed its full rail re- 
quirements for 1923 at the $40 price. 
It is estimated the total business 
aggregated 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 tons. 
This buying was in sharp contrast 
with the placing of the 1922 rail bus- 
iness. The railroads were unusually 
slow in starting to buy for 1922, and 
in fact, by the middle of January the 
1922 rail orders on books did not ag- 
gregate 500,000 tons. The buying of 





IRON TRADE 


be shipped. No effort to sell further 
was made by most producers. De- 
mand for shipment continued strong to 
the end of the year, as jobbers stocks 
had not been built up to cover needs 
of consumers. The year ended with 


order books much heavier than usual 


Heavy Tonnages of Rails Ordered for 1923 


1922 requirements, in fact, stretched 
out through April and in some ex- 
treme cases lagged over into July. It 
was believed the moral effect of this 
delay in rail buying was responsible 
in large part for the hesitancy of con- 
sumers generally in getting the 1922 
buying movement started. The 1922 
rail tonnage was placed at $40 baste. 


The average prices paid for steel 
rails in the United States from 1901 
to 1922 follow: 
cn nedebe ds i oon 48 66 Cab0e 006s ceake $40.75 
Sache Nd Ndi s GeaNONeD idee cw sects 45.68 
0 ae ee ere are 52.64 
Se Sitda's wa bc caeihecc<dateteee t <debubee Kat 47.50 
itis dln ¢havnseare aaekbaneebiniedtes onl 57.00 
DPNued a det osenunddeveietakesicudeds 38.00 
On cM athe d Mis 9 SMe egies sant 32.75 
., 2 er ee err 28.00 
Seas ws th ebes ans ce Kacuad soba hist 6b0s 27.40 


Demand for light rails, although in- 
terrupted by the coal strike of April 
1 and the railroad strike of July 1, 
was fairly well maintained all through 
1922. The bulk of the buying was 
by coal companies, but the lumber, 
general contracting, traction and power 





Light 





Rail Prices by Quarters, 1913-1922 


Per pound and per gross ton 


1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Jan. 1.... 12S¢e 1.25¢ 1.07¢ 1.55¢ $50.00 3.00¢ 2.75¢ 2.45¢ 3.00c 1.50c 
Agel 1.... 1.3S¢ 1.25¢ 1.07¢ 2.10¢ $5.00 3.00¢ 2.45¢ 3.25¢ 2.50¢ 1.60c 
July 1.... 1.25S¢ 125¢ 1.07¢ $47.00 $70-$80 3.00c 2.45¢ 3.75¢ 2.20c¢ 1.75c¢ 
Oct. 1.... 13Se 1.2Se¢ 125¢ 47.00 75.00 3.00¢ 2.45¢ 3.50¢ 1.65¢ 2.15¢ 








January 4, 1923 


users seeking much material and job- 
bers unable to obtain reserves. 

Indications for heavy production in 
1923 are read in all signs now present 
and preparations are being made to 
meet the needs of the country on a 
larger scale than ever before. 








industries all furnished their share of 
orders. Competition from rerollers was 
in evidence all year, but particularly 
in the beginning of the year, and the 
rerolled rails brought from $1 to $3 
per ton lower than the prices on billet- 


rolled rails. In some instances, new 
rails were sold on the same basis as 
rerolled rails. The market on light 


rails at the beginning of the year was 
quoted 1.50c base Pittsburgh. By Sep- 
tember, the market had gone as high 
as 2.00c to 2.25c, and at the close of 
the year was quoted around 2.00c. 


Practically all of the car buying of 
the year was domestic. Export buying 
was negligible. The comparative state- 
ment of new car buying by domestic 


railroads during recent years follows: 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

anuary ....... 11,000 1,700 4,500 3,180 
ebruary .,... 14,500 200 7,000 60 
DD devewns 12,000 1,400 5,500 150 
BE caccenen 5 350 20,500 575 
Sn 6acés odeen 18,250 250 8,000 360 
= osscains 13,100 1,500 5,500 1,010 
RR ee 7 900 7,000 2,510 
pe eee 1,610 150 7,000 2,125 
September 10,350 550 3,500 3,975 
October ...... 12,700 6,500 6,500 4,750 
November 18,500 7,000 2,500 350 
December ..... 12,500 550 2,500 1,000 
, eee 169,710 22,050 80,000 20,045 
Locomotives ordered in 1922 aggre- 


gated close to 2300 as against about 
400 in the preceding year. August was 
the best month, with orders for 480 
locomotives and April second, with 355. 


Warehouses Encounter Heavy Demand 


TEEL warehouses found 1922 to 
S their liking, many factors ad- 
ding largely to their prosperity 
and keeping steady. demand for their 
materials. The ill wind from the mill 
point of view aided steel stores by 
diverting some demand to warehouse. 
Coming as a heritage from 1921, 
the early part of the year was slow. 
Prices were reduced, shading followed 
and the outlook was not bright. Mills 
cut prices late in the first quarter 
and store prices followed in line. With 
mills hungry for tonnage and deliv- 
eries made within a week, stores had 
relatively little demand. 
As second quarter was well under 
way mill prices advanced, followed by 





warehouse quotations. Orders for steel 
from stock came in large volume, as 
users were taken unawares by mill 
conditions and found themselves 
without stocks and unable to obtain 
shipments. 

When lower rail rates were put into 
effect July 1, warehouse prices were 
adusted to conform to the new rates. 

Interference with mill delivery by 
the fuel and shop strikes gave stores 
acded demand on their stocks and at 
the same time limited their shipments 
from _ mills. Advances were made 
from time to time with mill prices. 

Warehouses as a rule read the signs 
aright and in March placed large or- 
ders for their requirements, antici- 





pating the later buying and higher prices. 

Embargoes by railroads in October, 
in the effort to relieve congestion of 
freight, cut off mill shipments to a 
large extent in the Central West 
and consumers caught without sufficient 
material resorted to stores to meet 
their requirements. 

Prices closed firm and _ indications 
for a continuance of demand into the 
new year were seen in every sign of 
the market. The value of the steel 
warehouse as a reservoir to equalize 
supply of steel to the consumer in 
times of stress was proven and the 
cost of the service has not compared 
with the benefit when mills could not 
get out their production. 











Shape Tonnag elsat Highest Point 


Structural Awards in 1922 Nearly 1.500.000 Tons—Orders Pending for 1923 Aggregate 
Ueavy Tonnage—Work Placed Last Year Included Large Individual Items 
—Industrial Building Gains—Prices Slightly Higher 


HARP increase in bookings, ac- 
companied by a material advance 
in prices, featured the structural 
shape market in 1922. It is estimated 
the year’s tonnage will be near 1,500,000, 


the highest point ever attained. In 1916 
1,493,000 tons was. booked. East- 
ern structural activities were on a 


scale never before paralleled and in 
all districts without exception the im- 
provement was most pronounced. Es- 
pecially notable was the extent to 
which demand generally was main- 
tained up to the close of the year. 
This is well above norma] and a pros- 
pective tonnage is piling up which by 
spring should reach heavy proportions. 

While commercial and civic work 
absorbed the bulk of last year’s ton- 
nage, there was a marked improvement 
in industrial building, particularly dur- 
ing last half. There was also consider- 
able bridge work, the outstanding in 
which was the Castleton, N. Y., bridge 
of the New York Central railroad, in- 
volving 23,000 tons. 

Shape prices in February, followmg 
the downward trend which had pre- 
vailed for almost two years, had 
reached the lowest point since 1914. 
The market generally held at 1.35c to 
1.40c, Pittsburgh, but in a few cases 
around 1.30c, Pittsburgh, was done. 
One lot of about 10,000 tons was re- 
ported placed at 1.27%c, Pittsburgh. 
By March the market began to move 
definitely upward and by Sept. 1 it 
had reached a range of 2.10c to 2.25c, 
with some prices reported at 2.50c. 

The improvement in buying began 
early in the year. By the end of Feb- 
ruary, most éastern shape mills were 
running 50 per cent of capacity, and 
those in the other leading districts were 
not far below. Fabricating shops were 
averaging 35 to 40 per cent. In the 
New York metropolitan district, the 
tonnage booked during the first two 


months for building work alone, ex- 
clusive of bridges, piers, subway ex- 
tensions, etc., amounted to more than 
50,000 tons, or 100 per cent above the 
average for that season. An unusual 
volume of business was also reported 
in the Middle West. 

April was the most active month of 
the entire year, according to the cen- 
sus bureau. More than 190,000 tons 
were booked by the various fabri- 
cating shops throughout the country, 
Or approximately 86 per cent of ca- 
pacity. However, the coa] strike, which 
started April 1, exerted a depressing 
influence which was reflected later. 

Prices throughout this period moved 
rapidly upward. By the middle of 
May shapes had advanced to a range 
of 1.60c to 1.70c, Pittsburgh, and quo- 
tations on fabricated material began to 
stiffen perceptibly. The second quar- 
ter closed with shapes strong at 1.70c, 


Pittsburgh, and with premiums for 
nearby deliveries. 

The rail strike July 1, coming on 
the heels of the coal strike, stil] in 


effect, made operating conditions dur- 
ing the summer months most trying. 
Shape prices, reflecting this situation, 
advanced to a range of 2.00c to 2.25c, 
Pittsburgh, and 2.05c to 2.25c, Chicago, 
by Sept. 1. Despite these conditions, 
a substantial tonnage was booked. 

In September, business continued 
brisk. Fuel supplies became easier, 
and production improved. However, 
a shortage of cars with accompanying 
embargoes was an Offsetting factor. 

Shape prices by the beginning of 
the fourth quarter had become estab- 
lished rather definitely at a range of 
200c to 2.10c, Pittsburgh. By the 
early part of November the market 
had about approached a flat level of 
2.00c, Pittsburgh, and this figure was 
being shaded $1 to $2. 

An interesting development was the 


completion of the organization of the 
National Steel Fabricators association, 
founded on a constitution adopted in 
November, 1921. Headquarters were 
established in April at Cleveland, with 


Lee H. Miller, formerly structural 
sales agent for the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. in that city, as managing direc- 
tor. Later the organization changed its 
name to the American Institute of 
Steel Construction. Its membership 
by that time included 113 companies. 
Disbandment in 1922 of the Bridge 
Builders and Structural society, follow- 
ed the Supreme Court decision in 
Hardwood Lumber case. The society 


ceased to function after March 31 and 
the bureau of at Washington 
undertook the monthly compilation of 
building awards. Statistics soon began 
show an increase the country’s 


census 


to in 


estimated fabricating shop capacity 
which in November, and revised to April 
showed a rating of approximately 
211,510 tons as against the 180,000 re- 
ported by the society. 

Some of the 
in 1922 were: 23,000 tons for the bridge 
at Castleton, N. Y.; 20,000 tons for 
the National Tube Co. at Gary, Ind.; 
15,000 tons for the Stevens hotel, Chi- 
cago; 11,000 docks for 
the Great 11,000 
tons for work connection with the 
New York-New Jersey vehicular tun- 
nel, and 10,500 tons for a power plant 
for the Brooklyn Edison Co. 

Awards since December, 1918, were: 


larger tonnages awarded 


tons for 
Northern 
in 


ore 
railroad; 


1922 1921 1920 1919 

ee 72,100 32,000 135,000 21,000 
i nebke 78,700 25,600 171,000 22,500 
March 139,300 52.300 150,400 32,300 
April 193,520 55,900 122,250 48,100 
i ceded 173,588 50,800 110,700 88,200 
PRG ecees 154,770 66,900 90,400 117,000 
a <oees 143,907 60,200 90,400 133,200 
Aug. 146,621 59,000 72,000 141,000 
Sept 137,485 86,000 77,400 141,000 
Sh stees 121,150 97,800 45,600 139,500 
Nov 99,040 99,800 49,200 124,200 
Dt hiece  exeees 71,500 47,000 


153,000 


Total .. 1,460,181 759,100 1,161,359 1,154,400 
*Eleven months. 








Average Monthly Structural Shape Prices, 1907-1922 
Cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh 

1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

{eguecy et Sh NS ae een 1.70 70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.45 1.20 1.10 1.85 3.10 3.00 2.80 2.65 2.45 1.50 
ee eee ee ae ae 1.70 1.70 1.45 1.55 1.40 1.15 1.45 1.20 1.10 2.05 3.25 3.00 2.80 3.15 2.25 1.40 
Sadat én 0s app op sos Mebeses 1.70 1.70 1.30 1.50 1.40 1.15 1.45 1.20 1.15 2.40 3.45 3.00 2.70 3.25 2.10 1.45 
Ph hagkete Gad «eeere «4 eae eek abe 1.70 1.70 1.20 1.50 1.40 1.20 1.45 1.20 1.15 2.50 3.70 3.00 2.45 3.25 2.15 1.50 
RR <. Gente dg ae SN 1.70 1.70 1.25 1.50 1.40 1.25 1.45 1.15 1.20 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.45 3.25 2.20 1.60 
13h Den whe ae ovsice aiieee cag lycs 1.70 1.65 1.30 1.45 1.35 1.25 1.45 1.10 1.20 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.45 3.25 2.05 1.65 
Dh» civetien sohie sent «dnb dasd Hee 4 1.65 1.35 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.10 1.25 2.50 4.50 3.00 2.45 3.25 1.99 1.70 
PL: dt kines Gi em 6 +i Gam anes 1. 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.45 1.15 1.30 2.50 4.50 3.00 2.45 3.15 1.75 1.80 
kts dene opeaseacdive st 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.20 1.35 2.60 3.75 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.70 2.00 
Dt thod4se¢nes sbianebs as 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.45 1.35 1.15 1.40 2.70 3.00 3.00 2.45 3.10 1.60 2.00 
ten cesta bsesivs<caekk’d 1.70 1.60 1.55 1.40 1.20 1.50 1.30 1.10 1.65 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.45 3.00 1.60 2.00 
nnd. 20 oun ¢ pile bameartne 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.15 1.55 1.25 1.05 1.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.45 1.50 1.95 
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eet Activity a Strong Feature 


Mills Experience Sustained and Constantly Increasing Demand for Full- 









Finished Automobile Stock, Galvanized and Other Grades—Operations 


Highest 


UTSTANDING among the fea- 
tures of the sheet market in 1922 
the sustained and _ ever-in- 


O 


creasing demand for full-finished automo- 
bile sheets and other grades used in auto- 


was 


motive construction. The large and wide- 
spread consumption of galvanized and 
other sheets utilized in building houses, 
garages, apartments and industrial struc- 
tures likewise is noteworthy. The move- 
ment in this direction started in 1921, 
gathered impetus and forged ahead to a 
commanding place in the operation oi 
hot sheet mills for the greater part of 
1922, Other grades, including the spe- 
cialties, were in more or less keen de- 
mand throughout practically all of the 
year 1922, 

While in 1921 producers of blue an- 
nealed sheets encountered real competi- 
tion from plate mills, this was lost sight 
of early in the first quarter of 1922. 
Large tonnages of black sheets were sold. 
Consumers of electrical sheets, as well 
as stove and agricultural implement manu- 
facturers, purchased steadily, in practical- 
ly every section of the country. For the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., specifi- 
cations were so heavy the first six months 


in Two Years—Better Prices 


of the year that it enjoyed the fourth best 
first half of its history. 

In connection with the huge automo- 
tive sheet demand, this did not get under 
way until the latter part of the first 
quarter. Early April found customers 
asking that shipments be expedited and 
shortly thereafter requests became num- 
erous that sheetmakers double up ton- 
nage reservations. Many producers of the 
low or medium-priced cars enlarged their 
production programs from time to time 
and several exceeded all previous output 
records. One advanced from 35 to 509 
cars daily at a period in the second 
quarter. Not only were sizable tonnages 
of galvanized sheets purchased for build- 
ing construction, but specifications from 
railroad car manufacturers and car roof 
repairers were large. This was notice- 
able in the last half when railroad car 
repairing became more urgent, owing to 
the improvement in industry and demand 
for transportation facilities. 

The coal strike April 1 found the sheet 
industry well fortified with 60 to 90 
days’ supply of coal on hand. Later in 
an indirect way the effects were more se- 
vere. The industry perhaps was more ad- 


Realized 


versely affected by the railroad strike 
of July 1, with attendant difficulties such 
as car shortages, freight embargoes, etc. 
These made necessary the piling of con- 
siderable tonnage on sheet mill floors, 
since the trucking of sheet bars to plants 
for conversion was not practicable and the 
shipment of the finished product by truck 
could only be made in a limited way. 
Early in the third quarter, sheet deliv- 
eries were deferred six to 12 weeks, hot 
weather with curtailed working forces be- 


ing no small contributing factor. This 
condition rapidly grew worse. 
The year 1922 started with the 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. operat- 
ing 75 per cent of its sheet mills. Ex- 
cept for a slight falling off in February 
this worked steadily upward until a 90 
per cent basis was reached early in April, 
which level was sustained for about two 
months. The latter part of June it 
dropped to 85 per cent, going to 73 per 
cent in September, where it remained un- 
til the forepart of December when 80 
per cent again was possible. The in- 
terést finished the year with approximate- 
ly 85 per cent of sheet mills engaged. 

At no time during the year were op- 
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Average Monthly Sheet Prices, 


Cents per pound, Pittsburgh 
NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS 


Feb. March April May jose {uly 
$3.00 $3.00 $3.10 $3.15 $3.15 $3.15 
4.20 3.90 3.90 4.00 3.90 3.35 
6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
4.70 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.30 4.30 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
4.55 5.05 5.75 7.00 8.15 9.00 
2.60 2.75 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 
1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 
1.95 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 
2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.30 2.25 
NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
$2.25 $2.25 $2.35 $2.40 $2.40 $2.40 
3.35 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.55 
5.50 5.50 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.00 
3.90 3.80 3.55 3.55 3.50 3.50 
4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
4.40 4.70 5.35 6.65 7.55 8.50 
2.60 2.85 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.00 
1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.70 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS 
$4.00 $4.00 $4.10 $4.15 $4.15 $4.15 
5.50 5.05 4.90 5.00 4.90 4.35 
7.00 7.25 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
6.05 5.95 5.70 5.70 5.65 5.65 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
6.80 6.80 7.55 8.80 9.95 10.25 
4.75 4.80 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.35 
3.00 3.40 3.30 3.40 4.45 4.55 
2.95 2.95 2.90 2.80 2.75 2.75 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.30 


ug, Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$3.25 $3.40 $3.50 $3.35 $3.30 
3.05 2.80 3.00 2.95 3.00 
7.00 7.00 7.00 6.05 4.47 
4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
9.00 8.75 7.75 5.30 5.00 
2.75 2.85 3.20 3.65 4.45 
1.85 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.50 
1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.89 
2.20 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.99 
$2.45 $2.50 $2.60 $2.60 $2.50 
2.40 2.30 2.50 2.40 2.25 
5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 3.65 
3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 
4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
8.50 8.50 7.85 4.60 4.25 
3.00 2.90 3.15 3.30 3.90 
1.35 1.50 1.60 1.85 2.25 
1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 
1.65 1.60 1.55 1.45 1.40 
“$4.25 $4.40 $4.50 $4.35 $4.35 
4.05 3.80 4.00 3.95 4.00 
7.50 7.50 7.50 7.35 5.85 
5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 
6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 
10.25 9.70 8.80 6.50 6.25 
4.25 4.20 4.45 5.05 6.25 
3.95 3.65 3.50 3.90 4.75 
2.85 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.80 
3.25 3.15 3.05 2.95 2.85 
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erations curtailed for lack of business. 


Enough specifications always were in 
hand to run full, but one deterrent after 
another was encountered and sometimes 
these difficulties, such as steel shortage. 
limited transportation facilities, curtailed 
labor forces, or restricted fuel supplies 
did not come singly. 

Independents were affected similarly. 
The first quarter started with approxi- 
mately 50 per cent operations in the Ma- 
honing valley but the first quarter finished 
with 65 per cent engaged. April com- 
menced with 76 per cent but by the end 
of the second quarter the figure had 
risen to 98 per cent, the highest rate in 
two years. This dwindled in the third 
quarter when all mills were piling sheets, 
some having as much as 250 carloads on 
hand at one time awaiting car place- 
ments. By October, independents were 
down to 50 per’ cent although in No- 
vember, the general average mounted an:l 
the year finished with an average of 75 
or 80 per cent. 

Prices of sheets showed a _ consistent 
upward trend all through the year al- 
though it is true that in the case of in- 
dependent producers, prices suffered de- 
clines in November and December. The 
American company which followed its 
usual conservative price policy all year, 
started the year with 2.25c, 3.00c, 4.09c 
and 4.35c, base Pittsburgh, on blue an- 
nealed, black, galvanized, and full-finished 
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automobile sheets, respectively. It fol- 
lowed on April 5 the $3 per ton increase 
inaugurated by a Wheeling interest the 
latter part of March. These prices, 2.40c, 
3.15¢, 4.15¢ and 4.50c applied for the 
remainder of the second quarter. Later the 
American company announced these prices 
to apply to the third quarter. On Aug. 
15, it announced its fourth quarter prices, 
instituting a $? advance on blue annealed 
to 2.50c, and a $4 increase on the other 
three grades, black, galvanized and full- 
finished, of 3.35c, 4.35c and 4.70c, re- 
spectively. These levels were reaffirmed 
on Nov. 23 for the first quarter of 1923. 
The year ended with the leading interest 
fully obligated for its entire output for 
January, February and March and on 
some grades, part of April, with a little 
under 75 per cent of the obligations in 
the form of actual specifications. 


Costs Govern Selling Policies 


During that period of steady prices by 
the leading interest, other makers were 
governed in their selling policies by costs 
The first increase of the year, named in 
the latter part of March, was inaugurated 
by an independent maker. Beginning 
early in April independents, 
the Chicago district, 
tirely separate and distinct price level 
which at various times was from $2 
to $11 above the quotations of the lead- 
On April 19 a Youngstown 


except in 


maintained an en- 


ing interest. 


97 


interest announced a $7 per ton increase 
which was not generally followed. How- 
ever, aS operations became more difficult, 
and fuel and labor costs mounted, spor- 
adic price made. Some 
of these were the result of buyers’ offers 
of premiums. At time 
paid for automobile sheets when the lead- 
ing interest’s price was 4.70c. In 
annealed, black and galvanized the peaks 
apparently 2.85c, 3.85c and 4.85c 
respectively. It often easier to se- 
cure the higher 
than for black, 


increases were 


one 5.25c was 


biue 


were 
was 
for galvanized 
owing to the cost of 
spelter. The price on full-finished 
mobile sheets the last quarter 
5.00c, or $6 per ton above the American 
company’s level. 
ever, some independents were taking busi 
ness at 4.85c. 

In October, production by independent 
mills reporting to the National 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufac- 
turers reached the highest point. Statis- 
tics first were begun to be compiled in 
February, 1920. The total production of 
the 68.9 per cent of 658 hot mills in the 
United States reporting to the 
ciation 243,476 tons, an increase of 
11.4 September. 
ments increased 9 per cent to 223,874 tons 
while increased 3.8 per 
208,916 While 108,291 
in stock Nov. 1 awaiting shipment, only 
20,690 tons stock 


figures 


auto- 
for was 


Later in December, how- 


Asso- 
ciation of 


asso- 
was 


per cent over Ship 


sales cent to 


tons. tons were 


were in unsold. 


Cast Pipe Orders Numerous; Total Larg e 


AKERS of cast iron pipe start- 

ed 1922 with long lists of ton- 

nages they believed cities would 
buy, but expectations were not realized. 
However, as much pipe was sold from 
month to month as could be made and 
shipped. Yard stocks were cleaned up 
and the year ends with enough business 
on shop books to carry through the 
winter. 

It was a contradictory year in many 
respects. The expected large tonnages 
disappointed and when it was found 
a large order book had been accumu- 
lated no one could say from where it 
had come. The secret was that an un- 
precedented number of orders for a car- 
load or two from cities, railroads and 
industrial interests had been booked. 

Prices strengthened during the year 
as shops assumed an increasingly easy 
position and held the advances without 
difficulty, probably largely because of 
the absence of competition for large 
lots. Difficulty of shipment from the 
South interfered with delivery of cast 
pipe through much of the year, espe- 
cially in the middle months. Later in 
the year conditions grew better and 


the congestion was cleared to a great 





extent, although delay in forwarding 
NEW YORK 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January 55.35 66.20 67.30 63.30 47.30 
February 55.35 2.70 70.30 63.30 47.30 
March 55.35 61.65 71.30 63.30 47.60 
April ....... 55.35 57.70 73.30 63.30 48.80 
My scdeedus 56.55 56.70 76.30 61.30 48.80 
— sodenous 61.35 52.70 76.30 52.70 49.80 
De awas sees 62.30 52.70 76.30 48.55 53.30 
Am oc ccce 62.50 53.10 76.30 47.05 54.50 
September ... 62.70 54.30 77.20 45.30 55.30 
October ..... 67.50 56.70 77.20 47.55 55.30 
November ... 67.70 58.30 77.20 47.30 55.30 
December 67.70 61.30 77.20 47.30 
CHICAGO 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
iequary a 54.30 64.30 67.55 64.10 41.60 
ebruary .... 54.30 61.80 71.30 64.10 42.10 
March ....<» 54.30 60.55 72.80 64.10 43.09 
 ocoduen 54.30 56.80 74.40 64.10 43.85 
May ........ 55.50 54.80 76.80 64.10 44.70 
—_ Se one 60.80 51.80 76.80 51.50 46.60 
it a¢ges Jal 62.07 52.60 76.80 47.60 45.55 
August ..... 61.85 54.80 76.80 44.35 45.20 
September . 61.80 55.80 81.50 42.90 47.85 
October ..... 66.80 59.80 83.10 42.60 52.20 
November ...66.80 59.80 83.10 42.60 51.20 
December . 66.80 63.80 83.10 42.60 nde 
BIRMINGHAM 
1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
seqeery 49.00 58.75 60.00 55.00 35.00 
ebruary 49.00 55.00 64.50 55.00 34.00 
March ...... 49.00 54.50 66.00 55.00 33.00 
ST since 49.00 53.00 67.00 55.00 34.15 
SS 50.20 52.00 70.00 55.00 34.70 
sd Eidbecce $5.00 48.00 70.00 42.50 37.00 
ae 55.00 -48.00 70.00 40.00 37.00 
August ..... 55.00 48.00 70.00 39.50 37.30 
September 55.00 48.00 72.40 38.00 40.00 
ctober ..... 60.00 50.00 74.00 36.50 43.00 
November 60.00 53.00 74.00 35.20 43.00 
December 60.00 56.75 74.00 35.00 .... 





caused pipe laying to be deferred to 


next year in a large number of cases. 
High prices for pig iron throughout 
the year kept up the cost of cast pipe 
and when the decline in iron came late 
in the year pipemakers had no interest 
in the market, because of their sold-up 
thus pipe affected. 
extensive improvement 


programs are being mapped out for 1923 


condition, was not 


A number of 


by several cities, giving promise of plac 
ing; some of the large tonnages missing 
in 1922. 


til the coming year, because of nonde- 


Deferment of much work un 


livery of pipe last year, will also give 
added impetus to demand. Every indi- 
cation is for a larger volume of busi- 
ness than in the past year and buying 
of raw materials for production of the 


necessary tonnage has been undertaken 


on a large scale. 
Producers of soil pipe and fittings 
found the year encouraging, the boom 


in building making demand for 


this class of pipe. 


large 
Stocks of pipe were 
called on throughout the year for large 
tonnages to meet the sanitary require- 
ments of the unusually large number of 
apartment and residence projects. 









































Metals Consumption Was Large 


Recovery from Depression of 1920-21 Is Reflected in Better Demand for Metals—Con- 





sumption in Some Cases Paralleled War Years—Operations Restricted 


by Labor and Tariff Difficulties—Stocks Low 


ONDITIONS in the principal non- 
& ferrous metal industries in 1922 
represented a considerable recov- 

ery from the sharp depression in these 
industries during 1920 and 1921. The 
year was marked by steady increases 
in production to meet growing de- 
mands, but the operation of additional 
capacity was restricted by idabor and 
traffic difficulties. In the latter part 
of 1922, American consumption of cop- 
per, lead, zinc and aluminum reached 
rates in excess of all peacetime years 
and in many cases paralleled the ac- 
tivity of the peak waryears. Prices 
rebounded abruptly from the low levels 
of the previous year, yet in most cases 
to levels which permitted only small 
operating profits to smelters, refiners 
and fabricators. Producers’ stocks of 
metals in all lines were worked down 
to a few weeks’ supplies by Dec. 31. 
Electrolytic copper prices fluctuated 
within narrow limits during most of 


the year, between 13.75c and 14.25c, 
delivered, dipping below 13.00c in the 
spring. Domestic output increased 
from about 20,000,000 pounds as of 
December, 1921, to nearly 100,000,000 
pounds as of December 1922. The 
American supplies, however, were aug- 
mented by increasing South American 
tonnage. The ability of one of the 
South American companies to produce 
as low as 6.00c a pound kept the mar- 
ket in check during the last half. 

The zinc industry experienced a de- 
cided recovery in 1922. As the year 
began smelter stocks amounted ‘to 66,- 
608 tons. These were reduced stead- 
ily to 18,043 tons on Nov. 1. In No- 
vember there was a slight increasc. 
Production, in the meantime, had risen 
from 22,013 tons in December, 1921, to 
40,200 tons in November, 1922. Ship- 
ments increased at the same rate. Prices 
advanced from 4.85c, East St. Louis, 
in December, 1921, to a high of 7.40c 


in November, reacting in December. 

The most important single develop- 
ment in the lead market was the in- 
crease in the duty from 25 per cent 
ad valorem to 2% cents specific, on pig 
lead and base bullion. Consumption of 
lead was so heavy during the entire 
year that the lower cost American pro- 
ducers then operating could not meet 
the demand and considerable tonnages 
of Mexican and other foreign lead 
filled the gap. The more attractive 
prices stimulated production of higher 
cost properties and as the year closed 
supply was more nearly ample. Lead 
prices advanced from 4.70c, New York, in 
December, 1921, to 7.10c in December, 
1922. 

The tin market 
course during the year, 


erratic 
spec- 


pursued an 
London 


ulators controlling the world market 
most of the time. The United States as 
in 1921, bought more than its pro- 


(Concluded on Page 100) 







































































Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1922 
Prompt. wholesale lots, cents per pound 
Jan, Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. pes. 
to 19t 
Tin, spot Straits 
ew le FEF 32.052 30.722 29.173 30.637 30.935 31.551 31.792 32.392 32.376 34.66 36.712 37.10 
Electrolytic copper 
delivered ....... 13.815 13.262 12.909 12.865 13.40 13.913 13.973 14.00 14.00 13.922 13.846 14.14 
Lead New York, 
PED 6 cndensne 4.725 4.702 4.726 5.15 5.547 5.781 5.727 5.847 6.213 6.69 7.176 7.260 
Zinc, prime west- 
ern, E. St. L.... 4.717 4.50 4.654 4.$28 5.108 5.355 6.618 6.243 6.576 6.86 2.151 7.165 
Aluminum, out- 
side 98-99 ..... 17.642 17.43 17.559 17.768 17.983 18.10 18.00 17.875 18.25 20.50 21.375 22.50 
Antimony, spot... 4.465 4.386 4.24 4.853 5.431 5.131 5.052 5.283 6.43 6.79 6.545 6.40 
se 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
COPPER 
40 Lake Copper, New York 40 
Sheet Copper, Mill 
Sheet Copper 2 
} EEF ase 4 
:* 0 = 
20 ~. a nee 
V 
Lake Copper, 
Copyright 1923 ASS 
10 lRON-TRADE - 
' CLEVELAND 
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Scrap Movement Is Uncertain 


Speculation Is Controlling Influence in Most of the Year’s Market—Railroad 
Conditions Have Important Bearing—Buyers Employ Cautious Tactics but 
Tonnage Moved Is Probably in Normal Rate to Steel Production 


marked much of the year in iron 

and steel scrap, with a steady rise 
in prices for 10 months and a dip dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the year. 
Many obstacles appeared to prevent 
freedom of trading and dealers found 
themselves unable to judge accurately 
the trend of affairs. 

During much of the year the railroad 
situation in one or another of its phases 
presented itself as an important factor 
in the market. During the strike of 
shopmen little scrap was brought to 
market by railroads and as soon as the 
coal strike had ended, car supply was 
diverted and scrap interchange reduced. 

A virtual strike of buyers was in 
effect part of the year. Rising prices 
caused consumers to hold off whenever 
possible in an effort to depress the 
market. Other conditions were at work 
to cause a steadily ascending quotation 
and the bear tactics did not avail. 
While the market appeared slow on the 
surface throughout the year it is prob- 
able the aggregate tonnage moved to 
consumers was normal in proportion to 
the production of steel. 

The advance from January to Octo- 
ber was about 50 per cent over the 
average for the earlier month, this fig- 
ure holding for several important 
grades at important centers through 
the country. The decline toward the 
end of the year was not sharp. 

January was a dull month and not 
until the later days of February did 


G ‘racked uch and uncertainty 


the market feel an uplift. Steelmakers 
and foundries then had begun to feel 
a quickening of demand for their prod- 
ucts and sought raw material supplies. 
Prices responded and on renewed buy- 
ing a month later, they advanced an- 
other step. Taking of tonnages by 
users continued through the first quar- 
ter. and the market broadened steadily. 
As supply and demand became more 
nearly balanced a speculative interest 
was discernible and the market became 
irregular. Buyers resisted prevailing 
prices, but in spite of this, quotations 
continued their upward march. Con- 
sumers apparently took their require- 
ments in spite of their apparent indif- 
ference and by the middle of the year 
the situation was quiet. Consumers then 
really had retired from the market. 

Irregularity was the rule, both as to 
the relation of various scrap grades and 
as to geographical location. Outside 
factors caused some grades to be active 
while depressing others. At times when 
pig iron was difficult to obtain cast 
scrap became of importance. Some 
railroad specialties, such as knuckles, 
couplers and springs, relied on by steel 
foundries, were in small supply and 
their prices moved upward until at 
times they were much out of their usual 
relationship with other grades. 

During the third quarter the pinch 
caused by lack of railroad scrap be- 
came more severe, and car shortage 
added to the difficulty in meeting re- 
quirements. Demand increased as gen- 


eral business improved in September. 
This activity continued until the 
beginning of the final quarter, when the 


market met a reverse and began to 
soften. 
As is the case often in the scrap 


market, no apparent reason preceded 
the change, but it continued and shortly 
the reason was found in the sudden 
drop of the pig iron market, which it 
heralded. About the same time better 
tonnages of railroad scrap were offered. 

Consumers again deserted the market 
and refused to buy, although increased 
plant operations in most lines seemed 
to indicate need for larger supplies 
Country lots moved more freely. As 
the fuel situation cleared and cars were 
released, railroad tonnages accumulated 
and other factors enlarged the available 
supply. Obsolete machine tools sold by 
the government as scrap created a 
heavy supply of cast grades at Chicago, 
as one factor. 

Toward the end of the year dealers 
traded more actively to obtain tonnages 
to apply on contracts expiring at the 
end of December. This gave the mar- 


ket a livelier appearance and checked 
the decline. Whether this check is tem- 
porary or the market has turned and 


will make another advance in the com- 
ing year is not yet apparent. 

Every indication seems to point to 
heavy demand for iron and steel prod- 
ucts in 1923 and scrap supplies on a 
corresponding scale will be required to 
operation. Railroad activities 


keep up 





1917 


| 1920 | 


1919 


1921 1922 





1918 


iPoried of Government Control 


Government Prices 


Now. 5, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1919 
Delivered Gross Tons to Consumer 





Machine Shop Turnings 
Reduced $1.00 April 1, 1918 




































































TREND OF PRICES OF LEADING GRADES OF IRON AND STEEL SCRAP, 
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1917-19 
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are to be increased, as indicated by 
track and car purchases and this should 
release the larger tonnages of scrap 
held back during the year just closed. 

The average monthly prices on No. 1 
cast scrap at Pittsburgh, Chicago and 
eastern Pennsylvania during 1922 were 


October 
November 


melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and eastern Pennsylvania during 1922 


were as follows: 
follows: _ NO. 1 RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Pittsburgh Chi East Pa. 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL atchengs Citeege East Fa 
. 
Pittsburgh Chicago East Pa. 
11.19 11.50 
11.12 11.87 
12:05 12.85 
13.56 13.75 
14.65 14.70 


14.44 15.00 
15.12 15.00 


as 


{equery 
‘ebruary 


a etd 


16.87 September 
16.50 October 


January 4, 1923 

November 19.00 18.00 21.00 
The average monthly prices on No. 1 
railroad wrought at Pittsburgh, Chica- 
go and eastern Pennsylvania during 


1922 were as follows: 
NO. 1 CAST 
Pittsburgh Chicago East Pa. 


iequary 


September 

nee OEE eee 
November as 
December . 


was 





1921, hovering close to this mark in De- 


cember, 1922. 

Increase in the duty on 
num, from 2 to 5 cents, as of Sept. 
Prior to 


Metals Consumption Large 
(Concluded from Page 98) 


portionate supply of the world’s tin, due 
to good tin plate and mixed metal bus- 


ingot alumi- 
2? 


“<, 


was an important development. 


1919 


24.00c. The duty on sheets ad- 
vanced to 9.00c, which practically elimi- 
nated the foreign product. 

The antimony was affected by a change 
in the duty from 10 per cent ad valorem 


1922 


1921 s 
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to 2 cents a pound. Good buying done 





iness here, whereas European tin con- the change, 98 


to 99 per cent virgin 


market 


prior to Sept. 22 advanced the 
Subse- 





sumption was curtailed. Straits 


prices advanced from 32c in December, 
November, 


1921, to a high of 38c in 


ingot was quoted 19.00c by the domestic 
producer, which stbsequently made three 
totaling 5 cents a pound to 


tin 
advances, 


1917 1918 1919 


1920 
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E ] d Steel Pri in 1922 
British Prices in Pounds Sterling Per Gross Ton 
j* Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
sed&isd Esdé&ésdG Esc_dEscdEsc_dEscdEsc_dEsc_d Esaed éEsd 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Billets, soft steel. ............ 7. OO 6.8.0.6.3288 7.38 F389 7. 324 7. 8S Bes 6. 3S-6 3H 6: 3.0 6. 2.6 
CD. sce ccsedowessiie 7.0.0 7.0.0 6.15.0 6.17.6 7. 5.0 7. 2.6 7. 0.0 6.10.0 6. 5.0 6.2.6 6.5.0 6. 7.6 
Ms et enc ccaaed ete ...-10. 0.0 9. 0.0 9. 0.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9. 5.0 
FINISHED STEEL 
Steel bars, England %" to 3”..... 9.10.0 9.0.0 8.15.0 9.0.0 9.5.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 8.15.0 8. 7.6 8. 7.6 8. 5.0 8. 5.0 
Ship plates, England..... ...»-10. 0.0 9. 0.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 8.17.6 8.10.0 8. 7.6 8. 7.6 8.10.0 8.10.0 
Ship plates, Scotland............. 8.15.0 9. 0.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9. 0.0 8.10.0 8. 7.6 8. 7.6 8. 5.0 8. 5.0 
: DO nck i deegictnveses 9.10.0 8.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.0.0 8. 5.0 8. 5.0 8. 5.0 8. 5.0 8. 5.0 
eee ae re 9.5.0 8.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.10.0 9.0.0 8.5.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8. 0.0 
Sheets, black, 24 gage...........-. 11.10.0 11. 5.0 10.10.0 10.12.6 10.12.6 10.12.6 10.12.6 10.12.6 10.10.0 10. 5.0 10.15.0 10.17.6 
Sheets, galvanized............... 16.15.0 15.10.0 15.15.0 16. 5.0 16. 5.0 15.15.0 15.12.6 16. 5.0 16.12.6 16. 5.0 17. 5.0 17.10.0 
Rails, pounds and over........ 8.10.0° 7.10.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8.0.0 8. 0.0 
Tinplate, base box, 108 pounds.... 0.19.0 0.18.6 0.18.6 0.19.6 0.19.6 0.19.6 0.19.6 0.19.6 0.19.3 0.19.0 0.19.9 0.19.9 
en Ds 6 Fuedad uos0? ced.c0wen 11.10.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 11. 0.0 10.10.0 10.10.0 10. 5.0 10. 5.0 10. 5.0 10. 5.0 
PIG IRON 
Hematite, East Coast, mixed nos... 4.17.6 4.12.6 5.0.0 4.17.6 4.15.0 4.16.0 4.12.6 4.10.0 4. 8.0 4.10.0 4.13.0 4.13.6 
Hematite, West Coast, mixed nos.. 5. 5.0 4.18.6 5. 2.6 4.18.6 4.18.6 4.18.6 4.18.6 4.9.0 4.9.0 4.10.0 4.13.0 4.13.6 
Middlesbrough basic...... .. 5. 0.0 4.12.6 4.10.0 4.10.0 4.5.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 4.2.6 4.0.0 4. 0.0 
No. 3 Foundry, Middlesbrough.... 4.10.0 4.10.0 4.10.0 4.10.0 4.10.0 4.10.0 4.10.0 4. 7.6 4.10.0 4.12.6 4.12.6 4.12.6 
No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester 
and Nottingham............. 4.30 6. 66.4. 88 43286 6 2:6:46..2.6:¢6¢.25 4. 26:%.. 35 62 6. 3.4. 4 3.6 
No. 3 Foundry, Northampton..... 4.5.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 4.0.0 3.17.6 3.17.6 3.17.6 3.17.6 4.0.0 4.0.0 4. 0.0 
No. 3 Foundry, Staffordshire...... 4.12.6 4.5.0 4.5.0 4.5.0 4.2.6 4.2.6 4.2.6 4.2.6 4.2.6 4.2.6 4.0.0 4. 0.0 
No. 3 Foundry, Scotch........... §.12.6 5. 2.6 4.17.6 4.12.6 4.12.6 4.12.6 4.12.6 4.15.0 4.17.6 5. 2.6 4.17.6 4.17.6 
Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 15. 0.0 : 
COKE 
Furnace, Yorkshire. ..... yeuneap 0.18.0 0.18.6 1. 1.0 o- 9.0 0.19.0 0.19.0 0.19.0 0.0 ware toe 8.3.6 3. 2.6 
Foundry, Yorkshire. ..... 1.10.0 1.10.0 1.10.0 1.10.0 1.10.0 1.10.0 1. 7.6 i TO. Gs Vee. Sa Bae Bs Cee he 9-6 \ 
Caines Prices in arks Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PIG IRON 
Se TS die nc ccenessuwaen 3350 3250 4136 6773 5800 6136 6136 7105 13567 26454 40106 10776 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
ee RE Perr ery 5500 4400 4400 8050 8270 8770 8965 12000 20280 39530 82760 203300 
eee os ae da eee eile 5500 4250 5800 7800 8915 9415 9415 11600 19560 37940 79440 173700 
FINISHED STEEL 
ON SRE BORE eter ee 7200 5500 7500 10000 9810 10410 10410 17500 24050 46930 98270 235009 
Md +6 oce'p cheese ces cance 6500 6000 8100 10600 11000 11600 11930 16500 27000 52750 110540 26340 
GE 7800 7000 8100 11600 12140 12525 13570 19500 30680 59730 125050 296600 
6 66 pac Cec weebiacee 16000 8500 9875 12375 sia00 13240 14450 22000 34620 65570 137270 329700 
NS ev hickd ss chee Veuwer'se 22000 19500 19500 26500 23000 28 34000 42000 74500 102000 280000 542000 
a ir ais is kh ag wes 7000 6000 8700 11200 10265 10000 11470 14000 25900 50400 105520 181000 
Bands and strips. ..... eattd ate a 9900 7300 9000 11500 10380 10970 11980 19000 27360 54430 113960 275100 
COKE ’ 
NIECE POTCT CEC TE 591 683 878 878 1024 1308 1308 1784 2230 6018 7405 20487 
Ruhr foundry......... Gee 614 710 913 913 1059 1355 1355 1851 2315 6257 7702 20321 
: Belgian Prices In Frances Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PIG IRON ; 
Basic bessemer, Belgian .......... 240 240 235 230 220 205 195 205 215 225 235 250 a 
Basic open-hearth, Belgian. beiswese 240 255 245 240 240 225 210 215 220 230 240 260 ' 
aay, Forge, Belgi ~ fan 225 255 240 235 220 215 195 200 210 225 235 235 
No. 3 Foundry, a?" t oe. 240 260 245 240 235 235 220 220 225 250 270 280 
No. ; Foundry, Luxemburg....... 230 255 245 245 240 230 220 215 230 250 265 265 
No. 3 Foundry, Lorraine......... 245 260 255 245 240 235 215 215 230 245 265 265 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Re ap EE eye 365 en 330 oe ape ae Lanes 310 320 325 325 350 
Dat ehetiabasdbeseseceec 365 oe 330 aa vy * Jats teas 335 345 345 345 370 
I tk De bao 8 bwin 9 0.0 415 5 aa 355 Kaas eM, / 7 er 345 360 365 360 390 
SEE SR A 550 whe 495 ivee sche ie sae 480 490 505 520 550 
FINISHED STEEL 
REE sack od cckise ee. , 485 $25 410 400 400 400 400 400 410 425 445 500 
ee kee eeess 450 420 415 420 405 410 405 410 425 430 435 455 
Normal beams and profiles... v 420 405 380 390 380 385 380 380 405 400 385 395 
Plates, 5 millimeters and thicker. 525 505 475 480 465 475 465 465 480 480 460 475 
Sheets, black, 3 millimeters. . . 530 570 500 500 490 505 520 505 515 $25 510 $20 
Sheets, peiveataed, 1 millimeter.. 1575 1500 1400 1350 1350 1225 1325 1325 1425 1450 1410 1425 
Plain wire... . ng Se Sk ea cae 700 700 700 630 615 600 610 610 610 645 645 665 
TS, «ccd cen 6s 0kb ses 850 850 830 800 800 775 785 785 785 890 890 910 
Wire nails........ saab hae tale 550 $15 $05 460 445 445 445 445 480 505 505 $25 
French Prices in Francs Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
PIG IRON 
Hematite, Lorraine.............. 400 400 350 345 335 315 315 315 295 290 310 310 
Basic bessemer, Lorraine ......... 225 235 250 250 230 225 210 205 215 225 240 245 
No. 3 Foundry, Longwy, sand-cast 200 230 235 235 225 215 200 200 205 220 230 235 
No. 3 Foundry, Longwy, chill-cast. 215 245 245 250 230 225 210 205 215 225 240 245 
Ferromanganese, 76 to 80 per cent. 945 945 945 945 990 955 945 945 945 945 945 980 j 
FINISHED STEEL 
ORE PONS cin. csccseceventen 500 550 550 550 $50 550 550 550 550 550 550 550 
Merchant bars. .............-05- 450 470 470 445 430 435 425 425 445 445 450 455 
OE, ovo ceesniwsnrnt woukwe 475 475 485 475 475 475 475 475 475 475 475 475 
‘ Normal beams and profiles. 475 475 485 475 475 475 475 475 475 475 475 475 
Plates ship and tank, 10 millimeters 
and thicker... ; ze 660 660 650 630 590 590 590 590 590 610 610 610 
l . brid d tank, 5 to 1 
Hepes, bide and tock, 500 0 710 «710s 700':—«iS( (at KC(i Ci C(iOCOCAC“‘iSOOCGSC«#GSO 
Sheets, black, 3 millimeters....... 800 820 805 785 720 720 720 720 720 690 690 690 
Sheets, blue annealed, my eee 1050 1050 1010 950 900 900 900 900 900 730 730 730 
hafti Id . 40 
“oo -ccepntietes OG le Mi a La. oe wo. oo a ee $800 
Bars, 2 per cent nickel MG sc cou 1400 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 1100 1400 1450 

















Europe NowDoingMore Business 


Production and Exports Increased—More Men Now Employed—Heavy Tonnages 
of Pig Iron and Ore Shipped to America—Profits Still Lean— 
Exchange Chaos Hampers Business 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager of Iron Trade Review 


NDUSTRY in Europe made more real progress 

last year than in any preceding 12 months since 

the armistice, and in bringing about this im- 
provement the European iron and steel industry was 
a powerful factor. The progress which Europe has 
made along the road to prosperity would be more 
evident if it were not for the financial chaos created 
by the reckless monetary policies of Germany and other 
countries east of the Rhine. To the confusion thus 
created, the Allies have added a chronic inability to 
agree on the reparations question, which is still a 
plague to business in the Old World. The result has 
been wider fluctuations in European currencies. 

In view of the financial obstacles with which it is 
confronted, it is remarkable that Kuropean industry 
continues, as it does, to make steady, if slow progress 
toward greater production and trade. This is due 
to the stabilizing influence of Great Britain, the former 
neutral countries, and, to a lesser degree, France and 
Belgium. Entering the fifth year of peace, Europe 
can thank her politicians for most of her troubles and 
her business men for the fact that she is able to keep 
on feeding her people and making some progress. 

In January, 1922, the combined pig iron production 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Germany was about 1,300,000 gross tons; in December 
it had climbed up to 1,900,000 tons. The combined ex- 
ports of these five countries advanced from 701,000 
tons in January, 1922, to about 890,000 tons in De- 


cember. The increase on the year was 30 per cent, 
and at present the iron and steel export trade of Eu- 
rope is over 80 per cent of its prewar volume. The 
increase in European pig iron production between 
January and December last year was almost 50 per 
cent, but the output is still only two-thirds, of normal. 

Europe’s foreign trade is further advanced than its 
production. This is because financial and political dis- 
turbances are hampering internal development. A 
large share of Europe’s increased business is with 
the outside world; this activity is aided by the low 
cost of production in the old countries, which enables 
them to undersell producers in the United States and 
other newer lands. This condition is not abnormal. 

In the iron and steel field, the United States has 
contributed during the past few months in no small 
measure to Europe’s growing export trade. America 
in 1922 imported no less than 250,000 tons of British 
and continental pig iron and ferromanganese, a heavy 
tonnage of semifinished steel, and several hundred 
thousand tons of iron ore. The reason for this is 
clearly delineated in the chart on this page. 

For six months the American market for our cheapest 
iron has been well ubove all others. This chart illus- 
trates the great fluctuations in continental prices on 
account of the collapse of the mark. The constant 
tendency of world iron and steel prices to reach an 
equilibrium, in spite of the gyrations of foreign ex- 
change, is also clearly depicted. 
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TWO YEARS OF WORLD PIG IRON PRICES 


‘This Chart Shows Southern No. 2 Foundry at Birmi 
No. 3 Foundry at Mi 


am; French Lorraine No. 3 Foundry; German No. 3 Foundry at Oberhausen; and British 
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Britain Leads in Foreign Tra 


ec 


Liquidation of Prices and Costs Enables United Kingdom To Capture the Lion’s 
Share of the World’s Export Trade—America a Heavy Buyer 
—Home Market Improvement Expected 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 


British Correspondent of Iron Trade Review 


HE outstanding feature of the 
British iron and steel trade dur- 
ing 1922 was the stabilizing of 

As compared with the previous 
a period of debacle, 
prices has 
very the 
year. A glance at the table summariz- 
ing the weekly figures shows how re- 
markably steady have been the quota- 
all classes of ma- 


prices. 


year which was 
selling 


throughout 


the steadiness of 


been noticeable 


tions for nearly 
In some departments, such as 
upward move- 
which is not 


terial. 
galvanized sheets, an 


ment has commenced 
unlikely to 

In spite of the 
year has been The 
position in regard to pig iron a year 
ago was especially discouraging, the 
December total of operating blast fur- 
naces being 77 out of a total available 
of 487. This figure represented a re- 
duction in the month of 12 in the fur- 
work. The total number of 
workirig in October, 1922, 
almost exactly twice the 
total of the December. In 
the same period, the Scotch total of 
operating furnaces has increased from 
9 to 32. 

With regard to output, the pig iron 
production in December, 1921, was 
275,000 tons and in October last 481,- 
500 The output of steel ingots 
and castings has grown in the same 
from 381,000 565,200 
There is still, of course, a good 
deal of leeway to make up as com- 
pared with the 1913 average, which, for 
pig iron, was 855,000 tons, and for 
steel ingots 638,600 tons. 


continue. 
discouragements 


one of progress. 


naces at 
furnaces 
was 15], 
previous 


tons. 


period tons to 


tons. 


Production Costs Trend Downward 


the 


downward, 


In costs of production move- 


ment has been steadily 
wages, in particular, being much lower 
than a year ago. In many instances, 
the reductions of this year have to- 
taled from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
war addition. Fuel, too, is cheaper, 
and some alterations have taken place 
in railway rates, which have given a 
little relief, although this is one of 
the heads under which strong pressure 
will be exercised for further conces- 
sions in addition to the further re- 
ductions announced Dec. 1. 
Comparison of percentages of un- 


reflect quite 
improve- 


employment appears to 


faithfully the measure of 


ment. A year ago the percentage of 
workpeople unemployed in the iron, 
steel, tin plate and galvanized sheet 


trades was 32.3. The improvement is 
not equivalent in engineering and iron 
foundries, unemployment having fallen 
from to 21.9 per cent in these 
industries. In shipbuilding the 
portion a year ago was 34.6 per cent 
and is now 36.3 per cent. This repre- 


26.5 
pro- 


sents retrogression, but still worse 
fgures have been recorded in the 
meantime. The low state of employ- 
ment both in shipbuilding and _ en- 
gineering are the really sinister factors 
in the situation, sufficient in them- 
selves to offer a warning against un- 
due optimism, and indicating clearly 
enough that the return to a _ healthy 
and vigorous condition must necessar- 
ily be slow and laborious. A _ good 
deal more has been heard of late of 
shipbuilding orders, encouraging the 
hope that some improvement in the 


employment figures may soon be re- 
ported, and the almost immediate ef- 
fect would be a corresponding in- 
crease in activity in the iron and steel 
trade. 

One of the healthy signs is the 
steady growth of exports. * Detailed 
reference is hardly necessary, in view 
of the complete tables presented here- 
with, but it will be noticed that the 
total for October was far and away 
the best of the year, and under several 
material sent away 
improvement. The 
semi- 


heads the (finished 
shows marked 
somewhat heavy 
finished material 
flect the collapsed 
tinental exchanges, 
having emulated, in a small way, the 
downward rush of the German mark. 
The Belgian steelmaker has missed 
no opportunity of rushing into the 
British market whenever the low franc 
value has placed an additional com- 
petitive weapon at his disposal. This 
competition alone has reduced price 
cutting to a point making profit al- 
most an impossibility. Under the ex- 
tremely trying conditions of business 
it is remarkable that while there have 
been numerous instances of heavy loss 
incurred, sometimes on an enormous 
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tonnages of 
imported fairly re- 
state of the con- 
the franc latterly 


that of the 
deficit 
bank- 

ab- 


scale, as for example, 
Ebbw Vale 
of £320,000, 
have 
sent, and the general 
that the trade generally will be able 
to fight its way through to financial 
vigor at no very. distant period. 


with a 


cases of 


company 
serious 
conspicuously 


ruptcy been 


impression is 


It is remarkable that the export 
business has led the way in the direc- 
tion of general revival. The usual 


home customers hardly have been in 
evidence. Shipbuilders have called for 
very little material. The building 
trade has been bad; house building has 
been generally unprofitable. The en- 
gineering trade has not yet fully re- 
covered from the prolonged lockout 
in the spring and is still languid. The 
customary buying by the railways has 
been influenced by the tightness of 
finance and a desire to syndicate the 
principal lines, with a view to restrict- 
ing competition, and making better 
use of rolling stock. It is commonly 
estimated that two-thirds of the gal- 
vanized sheets and tin plate made in 
this sold abroad, and in 
view of the comparative activity of 
foreign buying, the persistent lead 
maintained by these trades in the re- 
accord with the 


country are 


vival seems to be in 
greater enterprise of the foreign con- 


sumer, 

Modern Plants Get Business 
In this connection it seems to be 
more than a coincidence that the large 
foreign contracts which have been 
such a feature of the iron and steel 
business, such as_ rails for India, 
bridges for South Africa, extensive 


pipe lines for the Far East and rolling 


stock on a large scale for various 
markets have, in nearly every case, 
found their way to companies con- 


spicuous during the last year or two 
in the construction of new plants de- 
signed for large scale production. 
The very large increase in the out- 
put of coal, both in bulk and per man 
employed, has also been of service 
in placing cheaper fuel at the disposal 
of the steelmaker. Unfortunately, the 
smelter cannot take full advantage of 
the reduction, owing to the very high 
railway rates, of which complaint is 
frequently made. Under this head the 
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concessions made by the transporta- 
tion companies have been notoriously 
inadequate, and, in addition, the man- 
ufacturer has to face enormous bur- 
dens of taxation, which in many in- 
stances are quite sufficient in them- 
selves to put him out of the running 
when competing in the international 
market. 

The statement of Sir Frederick Mills 
at the annual meeting of Ebbw Vale 
company embodied a typical example 
of the burdens now carried by large 
companies. He pointed out that as 
compared with prewar conditions the 
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half the additional price. Similarly, if 
iron is delivered from the midlands 
to London, it costs exactly £1 per 
ton, a figure representing practically 
one-third of the total additional price 
now secured by the sale of the ma- 
terial. All these transport 
compare very unfavorably with con- 
tinental rates, and, in many instances, 


charges 


are sufficient in themselves to give 
the continental maker a commanding 
position. 

The British blast furnace owners 
fully recognize the help derived from 
America through the big sales of pig 
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may ensue in the way of American 
business. ’ 

In the finished stcel department, the 
really noteworthy feature of the year’s 
trade has been the big buying by East- 
ern markets In March India took 
25,000 tons of finished steel from Mid- 
dlesbrough, and in October the ton- 
nage to the same destination from that 
port was 11,144. Every month, with 
out exception in 1922, India took large 
quantities of English steel, and the 
country hopes to get its full share ol 
the steel required for the 30,000 miles 


of railway projected in India, together 
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Wrought tu 





0 9 Sere ee 
i ee... 2 ep esbkeenteus weld 
RMS ion cen ccesevvesbvresanecececoe 
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it (in no nibs 6006 eke eile oe encea ee 
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SP aan 6 dwhdbkeddseedbad bcuddeeedhec 
EE SOF ET OP OO PT Oe 
Manufactures of cast iron ............... 
Anchors, grapnels, chains, etc............ 
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A Year of Advancing British Foreign Trade 


Exports in Gross Tons for 1922 
Jan. Feb. March April May 


TPT TTTTT TT Cit TL TTT TET 7,765 4,754 15,834 16,009 28,544 
ee SO, GR, on ninich oc cceesenscé cue 30,450 43,272 44,467 42,980 57,269 
Blooms, billets, slabs, other than of special steel. . 415 318 602 796 642 
ti) inte hae esed 6 mndues 60cbbeseene 17,555 12,856 27,941 17,235 18,024 
i Me isteradadcccotnedivedbencaceveene 4,292 3,737 5,983 4,152 6,038 
I ey ae ee 4,377 2,724 3,348 1,681 390 
Plates and sheets not under % inch thick...... 4,851 6,624 5,815 8,036 4,905 


60 ome 6,803 10,686 16,399 13,668 15,355 
cade 55,560 37,795 49,945 40,454 46,258 
beaut 34,275 34,802 38,847 36,055 39,455 
3,491 5,497 4,362 3,940 4,817 
6,610 5,157 4,954 


wasee 1,183 718 913 860 821 
debe 678 665 727 690 860 


ceses 14,053 12,846 15,820 11,320 11,621 


santa 261,119 228,370 311,654 274,422 300,981 


Imports in Gross Tons for 1922 


Jan. Feb. March April May 
enna’ 11,277 4,143 2,525 2,075 1,529 
anand 20,069 12,802 6,156 5,344 3,329 
ecece 393 151 1,091 738 1,251 
asses 11,451 12,661 6,319 12,211 11,488 
scoaes 7 50 san 102 1,728 
eccee 10,395 7,901 12,035 9.818 11,198 
canbe 7,102 6,278 5,942 5,667 3,469 
ogee 7,325 6,727 2,945 5,579 7,898 
— 3,227 3,017 3,608 2,754 4,585 
seeee 2,747 3,523 3,873 2,438 3,471 
oetes 634 250 337 141 383 
osordn 309 403 445 286 354 
ovcee 2,176 2,140 1,531 2,295 2,345 
weeee 390 829 2,272 2,037 2,102 
4 3,292 2,223 3,336 1,697 2,292 
— 1,386 1,244 1,056 1,761 1,407 
fae 2,430 1,527 2,270 1,992 2,235 
eee 348 25 12 1,044 249 
aveue 1,224 1,229 1,157 866 222 
Keats 3,058 2,223 4,144 3,839 3,419 
Jewed 100,178 77,270 70,161 72,074 72,427 


June July Aug Sep? Oct 
12,791 14,764 11,971 10,17¢ 7,467 
56,005 50,733 46,250 87,701 129,959 
406 1,150 364 356 730 
17,820 22,949 20,235 20.696 25,657 
3,143 4,546 4,585 3.419 3,857 
4,124 3,711 4,834 4,702 4,780 
3,745 6,238 6,273 6,402 6,551 
15,180 13,356 13,855 13,870 14,181 
35,432 37.739 47,404 35,041 9,48 
37,134 40,809 36,817 35,258 35,125 
5,684 6,398 8.093 5.815 11,065 
7,224 5,629 8,395 7,550 7,680 
11,493 8,529 22,370 16,469 17,268 
3,625 5,966 5,893 5.390 5.076 
2,651 2,396 3,817 3,574 3,789 
1,040 859 1,146 1,074 1,252 
807 903 955 1,125 853 
745 983 1,215 1,004 1,112 


10,185 10,836 12,002 10,760 11,440 
249,089 266,507 281,954 289,344 354,595 


June July Aug Sept Oct 


2,909 2,844 4,444 5,904 6,260 


155 


1,173 3,894 10,086 5,761 10,144 
797 933 797 689 1,480 
6,059 8,187 3,890 12,633 9,614 
1,327 650 2,934 2,187 1,020 
6,202 12,186 15,332 14,94 25,408 
3,462 3,597 5,972 5,809 9,659 
6,473 1,473 2.908 4,823 6,124 
2,982 4,614 7,849 4,53 3,679 
1,974 2,793 3,768 2,231 2,402 
207 132 102 R9 50 
122 209 138 229 269 
2.713 2,062 5.473 4,428 4,210 
3,665 2,441 2,911 811 847 
4,324 3,388 1,616 4,479 3,599 
1,465 1,999 1,964 1,902 1,918 
1,864 1,417 2,023 1,023 1,529 
861 20 155 53 
1,27 > 309 1.560 543 38 
2,383 2.605 2.941 2,460 2,907 


58,856 64,080 84,003 83,186 100,252 








direct railway charges on a ton of 
finished steel had increased by no less 
than 15 shillings ($3.40) while local 
rates, which 10 years ago amo.ated to 
714 pence per ton on finished steel 
were during the last twelve months 
no less than 7s 6d. 

Railway rates press still more heavily 
on the midlands and Cyril E. Lloyd, 
chairman of N. Hingley & Sons, Ltd., 
Dudley, has already pointed out that 
while the selling value of pig iron at 
the furnace is not more than £1 5s 
to £1 10s above the prewar price, the 
delivery of material for the manufac- 
ture of that iron costs 11 shillings 
per ton more, thus absorbing nearly 


iron, in themselves accountable for the 
restarting of a number of blast fur- 
naces. One West Country firm alone 
recently booked an order for 30,000 
tons of pig iron, and the heavy sales 
to America in August and September 
made the October statistics of Mid- 
dlesbrough shipments the best for six 
years, America alone taking over 28,- 
000 tons. There is.a slight lull in 
American buying just now, but some 
big orders have yet to be executed, 
and the general view is that this busi- 
ness will continue well into the new 
year. There are signs that the gradual 
increase in the home demand will com- 
pensate for any possible losses which 


with business arising from the 40,000 
miles contemplated for the South 
American republics and the big quan- 
ities called for in connection with South 
African, Australian and other colonial 
extensions, 

The home railways have now com- 
pleted their amalgamation schemes and 
are placing orders on an increasing 
scale for rolling stock, rails and rail- 
way material. It is fully expected that 
the records for early 1923 will show 
an increase in the number of blast fur- 
naces operating, especially in Scotland, 
Political circumstances favor revival, 
probably at an accelerated pace. A 
conservative government usually coin- 
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cides with greater business confidence, 
the commercial and landowning classes 
regarding that party as the natural 
custodians of their interests. 

It is not without significance that 
within three weeks of the election of 
the new government Bonar Law has 
approached the railway managers with 
a suggestion that they should expedite 
schemes of re-equipment 
already sanctioned in- 


the various 
and extension 


volving an outlay of £60,000,000 at 
least. The official report is to the 
effect that the prime minister's pro- 


posals are being favorably received. 
With regard to the prospects for 
the new year, forecasting is much less 
risky than it was a year ago, when 
prices were on the slippery slide. It 


is difficult to see how there can be 
further reductions of a material 
amount. At the same time continental 


FTER a long period of depression 
the Belgian iron and steel indus- 
try began to show signs of im- 


provement in October, 1921. The gains 
made during the last quarter of 1921 
were maintained throughout the first 


half of 1922. During the first quarter of 
1922 the number of active blast furnaces 
increased from 17 to 22. Production of 
pig iron during the first six months of 
1922 amounted to 651,950 metric tons 
as compared with 564,610 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1921. There 
still remains a large gap between present 
and prewar production figures, as statis- 
tics show that 1,242848 tons of pig 
iron were produced by Belgian furnaces 
during the first six months of 1913. The 
Belgian domestic demand has been com- 
paratively quiet during the past year. 
Belgian rolling mills, however, absorbed 
the entire domestic production of semi- 
finished products, and 70,000 tons were 
imported during the first six months of 
1922, most of which came from Luxem- 
burg and Lorraine. 

Belgian exporters encountered keen 
competition in foreign markets, but suc- 
ceeded in obtaining many large orders, 
particularly for rails. Among the large 
rail orders secured by Belgian mills dur- 
ing 1922 for export were the following: 
For Finland, 15,000 tons; for Argentine, 
56,000 tons; for Bulgaria, 5800 tons; for 
Japan, 5000 tons; for Holland, 21,000 
tons; and for Brazil, 12,500 tons. 

Strenuous efforts to reduce production 
costs were made by Belgian steelmakers 
during the period under review. A wage 
reduction of 10 per cent was to have 
been made in May to be followed by an- 
other cut of like amount in June. This 
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competition, though quiescent for the 
present, will be vigorous enough, in 
combination with the large amount 
of British capacity still unemployed, 
to check any runaway tendencies in 
prices. It seems likely that the pres- 
ent selling figures will continue for 
some time, even with a moderate im- 
provement in trade. 

The reports from the shipbuilding 
areas are much more encouraging. The 
recent reductions in wages, combined 
with drastic internal economies, have 
enabled the shipbuilders just to meet 
the requirements of owners in the 
charges imposed. A lot of the Clyde 
shipyards have lately gone on full 
time, and many workpeople and ap- 
prentices have been re-engaged. In 
view of the enormous number of old 
ships still in commission, though in 
many respects obsolete, it is believed 


Belgium Gets Under Way Once More 


By a Staff Correspondent - 


announcement resulted in a general strike 
and a solution to the problem was pro- 
posed by the minister of industry and 
labor, following which the total reduc- 
than was limited to 8 per cent, in in- 
stalments. Hourly pay of workers in 
the iron steel industry in the Liege 
region at present is about as follows: 
Francs Cents 


re CONG oo. cdgs cccatvnastéd 2.07 16 
DMD coud binds coddnéweud 3.00 23 
DEE 3b & ws ddldnes se dutukedve 1.85 14 
Sn SS acco cbincwea <Seade 1.75 13 


Coke production was increased during 
the first half of the year, as receipts 
from Germany continued to fall off. 
The monthly output during the first half 
averaged 194,935 tons which shows con- 
siderable improvement over 1921 figures 
(145,895 tons) but represents only 66 
per cent of average monthly output. 


Luxemburg Customs Union 


Early in 1922 negotiations between 
Belgium and Luxemburg were opened 
with a view to suppressing the tariff wall 
and establishing free trade. A new 
treaty was drawn up and after being 
duly ratified by the respective govern- 
ments became effective on May. 1. This 
combination possesses advantages . for 
both countries, as Luxemburg now finds 
a ready outlet for her production of 
semifinished steel in Belgium, where it 
is rerolled or fabricated before con- 
tinuing on its way to world markets. 
Thus Belgium which has always been 
obliged to import large quantities of 
semifinished steel products has not only 
assured herself of a dependable source 
of supply, but this movement of Luxem- 
burg’s products through Belgium greatly 
increases the freight receipts of rail- 
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that shipbuilding will tend to increase 
in the early months of the new year. 
A similar increase of activity is 
observed in Sheffield, while builders 
of electrical apparatus in many cases 
are getting busier. The contracts now 
open include large requirements, es- 
pecially on corporation account in the 
way of gas and water pipe together 
with a good deal of engineering equip- 
ment. In other directions, the signs 
are decidedly hopeful, while the feel- 
ing of confidence is stronger than at 
any time since the war. The general 
impression is that the time has ar- 
rived for a forward movement, and 
that 1923, though it will not be a 
boom year, will register considerable 
Progress toward prosperity—doubtless 
with finely-cut prices, but with much 
more general activity than has been 
experienced for the last two years. 









road companies. In all probability 
France and Belgium will eventually 
modify the treaty under which they are 
now trading. 

From February to July the trend of 
prices was downward on all classes of 
Belgian iron and steel products. Early 
in August however they began to swing 
the other way and the close of the year 
found most products quoted at practical- 
ly the same prices as on Jan. 1, 1922. 

Belgian iron and steel makers are pre- 
paring to make a place for themselves 
in the world’s markets. Practically all 


the plants which were damaged have 
been reconstructed and nearly all will 
have greater capacity than in prewar 


days due to modern machinery and im- 
proved methods. It is believed that 
the revival of business and the upward 
trend of prices in the United States 
due to wage advances and increased fuel 
costs will facilitate Belgium’s task of 
selling her iron and steel products. in 
foreign markets. It is not probable that 
American competition in export markets 
will be as keen as it was in 1920 and 
1921 when business was taken at prices 
often below cost in order to keep the 
mills operating. Nor do Belgians expect 
to encounter serious competition from 
Germany for some time to come. Several 
of Germany’s largest industrial groups 
have entered into contracts with the 
various co-operative societies in the 
French devastated regions, under the 
terms of which they will deliver to 
France enormous quantities of materials 
for reconstruction. If the Germans 


carry out the.. engagements, much of the 
surplus which they normally export must 
be diverted to France. 
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French Gain at Home and Abroad 


Production and Exports Both Are Increasing—Fuel Shortage Prevents Greater 
Activity with German Coke Deliveries Short—Many Sales Syndicates 
Again Functioning—Profits Remain Meager 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 


French Correspondent of Iron Trade Review 


N EXAMINATION of the sta- 

tistics of the French iron and 

steel industry for the year 1922 
discloses the fact that the situation 
is gradually improving. The produc- 
tion of metallurgical products and the 
domestic consumption as well as ex- 
ports show a_ considerable increase 
over 1921. The results obtained would 
undoubtedly have been much more 
gratifying had deliveries of repara- 
tions coke from the Ruhr been suf- 
ficient to meet the requirements of 
blast furnace operators in the East and 
Lorraine. Unfortunately, however, the 
Germans failed to comply with the 
program laid down by the reparations 
commission with the result that pro- 
ducers could not increase their out- 
put in the face of a growing de- 
mand. 


Fear the Clutch of Stinnes 


The Lubersac-Stinnes agreement, un- 
der which Germany agrees to deliver 
large quantities of reconstruction ma- 
terials to France on the reparations 
account, was bitterly opposed by 
French industry which fears that such 
contracts will give Germany a good 
opportunity to penetrate the French 
market. 

Last year’s progress is worthy of 
comment as it has been accomplished 
against great odds. The political and 
financial situation of France is such 
that business is influenced by political 
disturbances. During the year France 
participated in several conferences of 
international character. The issue of 
these several con- 


stant fluctuations in French exchange nec- 
essitated frequent adjustments in prices. It 
is true that the present low value of the 
franc has stimulated export business but 
this advantage is offset by the increased 
cost of raw materials purchased 
abroad. The margin between produc- 
tion costs and selling price has been 
so small that many concerns have 
had to operate at a loss. The large 
firms which extended their plants dur- 
ing the war are now finding it dif- 
ficult to adjust to postwar conditions. 
In glancing over the annual reports 
of several of the most important in- 
terests one notes that very few dis- 
close even a reasonable profit, where- 
as others have suffered heavy losses. 
However, many companies have in- 
creased their capital, and plants in the 
devastated regions have nearly com- 
pleted their reconstruction work. 
During 1922 foreign competition in 
the French domestic market was keen- 
ly felt on certain products, particu- 
larly English hematite pig iron and 
sheets, Belgian sheets and bars, and 
German manufactured goods. How- 
ever, toward the close of the year, 
English competition had practically 
dropped out, on account of the high 
rate of exchange, and German com- 
petition was also considerably reduced, 
owing to high tariffs. Normally. 
France should be self-sufficient in so 
far as iron and steel products are 
concerned, and even produce a large 
tonnage for export. The reorganiza- 
tion of the different selling svndicates. 
such as the Comptoir Siderurgique. 


Comptoir de Longwy, etc., is closely 
related to the development of ex- 
port business. At present the Comp- 
toir Siderurgique controls the sale of 
semifinished steel and rails in the do- 
mestic market. The Comptoir des 
Poutrelles (structural shapes) and 
Comptoir des Toles et Larges Plats 
(plates and sheets) are also function- 
ing, but none of these handles ex- 
port business. The Comptoir de Long- 
wy (foundry pig iron) and Comptoir 
des Hematites have been dissolved. It 
is expected, however, that they will 
be reorganized in 1923, 

A large iron and steel exporting 
agency was incorporated early in 1922 
under the name of Longovica This 
company may be compared to what 
was the Consolidated Steel Corp. as 
it combines the export business of 
several French manufacturers, the most 
important of which is the Acieries de 
Longwy 


Export Business Grows 


France exported 1,771,351 metric tons 
of iron and steel and certain engineer 
ing products during the first eight 
months of 1922 valued at 603,042,000 
francs, as compared to 1,257,688 tons 
and 474,534,000 francs for the first 
eight months of 1921. Exports of semi- 
finished products and wire rods, and 
also plates, sheets and rails were con- 
siderably heavier than during the pre- 
ceding year. Sales in foreign mar- 
kets were increasing steadily as the 
year drew to a close and the outlook 
is encouraging for 1923. French iron 
and steel makers 
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As the year 1922 drew to its end, 
French coal mines advanced their 


prices and it would appear that they 
are taking advantage of the absence of 
English competition caused by high ex- 
change rates. Belgian coal has also 
gone up due to recent wage increases. 
This situation combined with the coke 
shortage has already resulted in the 
blowing out of several furnaces and 
the outlook for 1923 is anything but 
encouraging. 

The inability . of French iron 
and steel makers to obtain regular 
and sufficient supplies of coke is one 
of the most difficult problems they 
have to contended with. France depends 
on Germany and Belgium for her 
coke and her imports during the 
first nine months of 1922 amounted 
to nearly 4,000,000 tons. French 
coking plants produced only about 
1,000,000 tons annually. During Oc- 
tober, the shortage was so acute 
that 20,000 tons had to be ordered 
from England, at a price which would 
ordinarily be considered prohibitive due 
to the high value of the pound as 
compared with the franc. However, 
it is anticipated that early this year 
production of French coke ovens will 
be increased by 25,000 tons a month. 

The price of furnace coke which is 
officially controlled, was fixed at 65 
francs ($5.50) per metric tom begin- 
ning 1922 and rose to 97 francs ($8.73) 
in July and August, falling back to 
95 francs ($6.20) in September, where 
it remained. 


Ore Output Satisfactory 


Iron ore production has been satis- 
factory. During the first nine months 
of 1922 the extraction of iron ore 
amounted to over 14,000,000 tons or 
practically as much as was mined 
during the entire year 1921. The 
mines in the Metz-Thionville and the 
Briey-Longwy basin produce about 95 
per cent of all iron ore mined in 
France. During the first eight months 
of 1922 France imported 270,937 tons of 
ore as compared with 266,955 tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1921. 

In the year to and including Aug. 
31, France exported 5,590,769 tons of 
iron ore as against 3,361,242 during 
the first eight months of 1921, Ger- 
many alone purchased 1,411,031 tons 
of. French ore during this period as 
against 662,381 tons for the same peri- 
od of the preceding year. The 32 
per cent Minette ore in the Lorraine 
district is quoted 11.50 francs ($0.74) 
a ton, practically constant through 1922. 

During the first nine months of 
1922, French blast furnaces produced 
3,600,316 metric tons of pig iron where- 
as the total production of 1921 was 
only 3,598,315 tons. There were 103 
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furnaces blowing on Oct. 1; 59 idle 
and 59 in course of construction or 
being repaired. On Jan. 1, only 73 
stacks were in blast. During Novem- 
ber, a few furnaces were banked, ow- 
ing to coke shortage. The demand 
for pig iron, foundry pig especially, 
is growing in sufficient quantities. On 
July 1, 89.1 per cent of pig iron pro- 
duction was phosphoric iron suitable 
for the basic bessemer process; 8.4 per 
cent, hematite; and 2.5 per cent, ferro- 
alloys. Lorraine and the eastern dis- 
tricts continue to be by far the largest 
producers of foundry pig (between 80 
and 85 per cent) and the furnaces in 
that region practically control the 
price. Foundry No. 3, chill-cast, rose 
from 215 francs ($18.30 at current ex- 
change) per metric ton during Janu- 
ary to 255 francs ($22.95) in April, 
falling back to 205 francs ($16.40) in 
August and rising again to 250 francs 
($16.25) at the end of the year. Hema- 
tite pig is produced almost exclusive- 


ly in the north, central and western 
regions of France. The prices of 400 
francs ($36) and later 360 francs 


($32.40) quoted by the Comptoir des 
Hematites, which was dissolved Aug. 
31, were purely nominal, and during 
the first eight months, English com- 
petition was such that prices were en- 
tirely controlled by British quotations. 
Actual prices ranged between 290 
francs ($18.85) to 330 francs ($21.45) 
according to origin. 

During 1921 the total production of 
steel ingots and castings amounted 
to over 3,100,000 metric tons. During 
the {first nine months of 1922, pro- 
duction reached 3,216,349 tons. 

On July 1, 1922, French steel plants 
operating were as follows, the corre- 
sponding figures for Jan. 1, 1922, being 
shown in parentheses: Acid bessemer, 
35 converters (40); basic bessemer, 59 
converters (54); open-hearth, 75 fur- 
naces (90); crucible, 22 furnaces (13); 


electric, 17 furnaces (13). The av- 
erage number of men employed in 
the steel industry during the first 


six months of 1922 was 68,000 as com- 
pared to 71,000 for 1921. The average 
monthly production was 350,000 tons 
or about 59 per cent of prewar. 

Imports of semifinished steel for the 
first eight months of 1922 amounted 
to 184,201 tons as against 112,723 tons 
for the same period of 1921. Export 
figures were 503,066 tons and 355,937 
tons, respectively, showing a consid- 
erable increase. 

The production of finished products 
for the first six months of 1922 
amounted to 1,443,686 metric tons cor- 
responding to a monthly average of 
240,614 tons, as compared with an av- 
erage monthly production during 1921 
of 182,393 tons. Production has been 
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increasing steadily and reached the 
highest point at the beginning of the 
last quarter. 

Bar mills were busy during the en- 
tire year. The demand for structural 
shapes became very brisk early in the 
third quarter. Plates were difficult to 
sell due to prolonged idleness in the 
shipyards. Sheetmakers found it dif- 
ficult to compete with English and 
Belgian mills. Reconstruction work in 
the devastated regions will absorb large 
quantities of shapes as soon as build- 
ing activities are resumed next spring. 
The. various railway companies are al- 
so expected to come into the market 
early in 1923 for rails and accessories. 


What the Plants Are Doing 


A brief resume of conditions actually 
existing at the plants of several of the 
largest French companies is of in- 
terest in connection with this review. 


At the Societé Normande de Métal- 
lurgie, two furnaces and the steel 
plants are now being operated. It 


will be remembered that this company 
is in liquidation. At Micheville, recon- 
struction work is not yet completed. 
Three stacks producing 650 tons daily 
are active out of a total of six. The 
steel plant was re-opened on May 27, 
but the American rolling mills which 
are being installed will not be ready 
for operation before next spring. The 
Acieries de la Marine et d’ Homécourt 
which is affiliated with Micheville have 
not yet rebuilt the plants at Homécourt 
and Hautmont. These plants formerly 
represented over 50 per cent of the total 
output of the company. 

Pipe production has been unsatis- 
factory. However, the Comptoir des 
Tubes Soudes par rapprochement 
(butt-welded tubes) has been organized 
and it is expected that this association 
eventually will control the sale of lap- 
welded and seamless tubes. 

France’s international trade in gen- 
eral has augmented, but her total im- 
ports for the year 1922 were con- 
siderably in excess of her exports. 
during the first 10 months of 1922, 
41,860,494 tons of merchandise was 
imported with an estimated value of 
over 18,500,000,000 francs as against 
30,967,796 tons and 17,730,000,000 francs 
during the corresponding period of 
1921. Exports figures are respectively, 
18,152,002 tons and 16,156,545,000 
francs, as against 13,096,621 tons and 
16,436,343,000 francs, showing that the 
excess of imports over exports has 
increased. The balance of trade will 
probably be more in France’s favor 
during 1923 for customs tariffs have 
been increased and commercial treaties 
have been entered into with Spain, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, [Italy and 
Canada. 
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= SDAMITE> 


“IT CAN BE DONE” 


Addressed to:— 


All of the “Captains” of The Iron and Steel Industry, 

To the Office Executives and the Purchasing Agents, 

To the Mill Executives, the Department Superintendents, all down along the lines, 
To the Master Mechanics, the Roll Turners, the Rollers and the Inspectors. 


And to:— 


Each and Every Man who has handled ‘‘Adamite”’ in the mills and factories—there 
are thousands of you. 


A CARD OF THANKS 





The Manufacturers of ““Adamite’’ sincerely thank you for 
your patronage and many courtesies. It has been a great 
privilege to meet you and do business with you, because we 
were appealing to your good judgment as to the fitness of 
“‘Adamite”. We especially wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you have given it to serve you. In the early days you 
had to take our word for its value to you; you were generous 
and thoughtful in giving us “the benefit ‘of the doubt”... If 
you will recall, our statements were to the effect that we would 
surprise you with the results we would show. Today these 
results speak for themselves; you have all of the facts and fig- 
ures of the performance of ‘ ‘Adamite” , which justify your con- 
fidence and continued use of it. 


We heartily thank you for your patronage, your confidence, 
your support and the good-will you have shown “Adamite’”’. 


‘“‘Business is Business’, nevertheless it is possible to be grateful 
in business—there is a very human side to all of it. 


It is a pleasure and a duty to issue this- 
Card of Thanks—To All of You. 











MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: TyrreD ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY CO. 




















Germans Wonder About Future 


Iron and Steel Industry, Becoming Less Self-Contained, Finds Difficulty in Secur- 
ing Sufficient Foreign Credits for Imports of Raw Materials—Production 
Increased Despite Difficulties—Fantastic Price Advances 


By a High Official of the German Iron and Steel Industry 


HE European economic crisis earnest, about the middle of the year after claims automatically to the cost of 
continues. Even though the thecollapse of the Genoaconference, and living index figure and demanded not 
year 1922 has seen certain im- the dollar rose from 1000 marks to 2000 only from month to month, but every 
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provement in some countries, it has marks and finally to 9000 marks with- fortnight an adaptation of wages and 
not brought any solution of the burn- in a few weeks, the cost of living, salary to the general price inflation. 
ing economic questions of the day. wages, freights, coal, and iron prices The coal price jumped up _ rapidly 
When the year 1922 commenced, the followed the exchange rates with un- from monthtomonthand October saw 
dollar stood at 200 marks, in Ger- canny speed. a twelve-fold price increase over that 
many. While these lines are being Indeed hardly would a month pass by of January. The accompanying chart 
written, more than 9000 marks were without a forty, fifty or even one gives plain evidence of the gigantic 
being paid for it. In keeping with hundred per cent freight increase. The rises of freights, coal, and iron prices 
the exchange rates, prices at home index figure for cost of living began during 1922. 

soared up to giddy heights. Forty to to assume the speed of an avalanche Hence the basis for the price move- 
fifty-fold price rises had to be faced and rose during the third quarter of ment of iron and steel was in a con- 
within a few months. This gigantic the year by 1500 points. Workmen stant flux. Numerous establishments 
revaluation process gave the German and emploves soon adjusted their and dealers have sustained great losses 
iron market quite a singu- and lived for a long time 
lar aspect. It acted as a upon their capital before 
stimulant at first, but sub- — i — they learned to calculate 
sequently as a clog on in gold and to adust their 
business. It was quite in 200} ae prices in a manner which 
vain that the iron and steel secured replenishment of 
industry endeavored to a io their stocks. As early as 
stem the tide of inflation by s August the “Stahlbund” 
adhering to fixed price poli- eee BD SS Bok ee Pe i = was compelled to overhaul 
cies. The “Deutsche Stahl- a if + all its prices every eight 
bund” tried for four and 80 +— ~-t-— yh to 10 days and te adapt 
six weeks to manage with 7 -- + /o— 0 them to the general price 
its old prices and repeat- . = inflation. It had previously 
edly took upon the pock- sol / - readjusted its terms of de- 
ets of its members _ the livery and payment and 
freight and wage __sin- ‘ = 40 recommended to fix prices 
creases. The engineering for the day of delivery. 
trade went even as far as so , 30 Negotiations are being 
to conciude long term i £ 7 carried on at the moment 
agreements at fixed prices. - bo § among producers of fin- 
All efforts, however, to 7 a ished steel, which have for 
counteract the inflation at their special obect a cur- 
home and to create a basis 4 F tailment of the time of 
for safe calculation cov- payment. This is particu- 
ering an extensive period = 3 larly necessary because the 
were bound to come to " . enormous price inflation has 
nought as long as_ there ~ VA 7 " 8 created an insatiable de- 
existed no firm ground for 7 " WA 7 mand for money which can 
a stabilization of the mark . £ ¥ 6 not be met by the note 
abroad. About 77 per cent 5 Fs 5 presses, with the result that 
of all German pig iron is —s f a great shortage of money 
derived from foreign ores. ‘ 7 — ‘ exists all along the line. 
Every shock in the fluctu- A : . The dearth of money was 
ations of the exchange rates 3 ¥ German age Ayla Rates 3 aggravated by the circum- 


last year reacted with full 








stance that the banks and 






























































7 Steel Bars, Per Metric Ton : 
force on the German iron rene i contractors declined grant- 
prices, and it is estimated ° 1 eS ge wa as a ect ere . ing any credits. Many small 

: o——O——O Freight : 
that every rise of the a sae dealers have not survived 
Dutch guilder by one point this crisis and have had 
means an increase in pig i Sa Na De! to pay for it with their in- 
iron prices by 33 marks. we Se. Oe ee ee Pe AD Se : ; ‘ dependence; but even for 

1922 ’ 
When the plunge of the financially strong works 
mark commenced in dead HOW INFLATION AFFECTED GERMAN PRICES AND FREIGHTS the money and credit strin- 
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Anything in Pressed Stee 


Below is shown 
a pressed steel 
Métor Support, 
formerly a cast- 
ing. 











To the left, 
a pressed steel 
Tire Carrier, 
also t formerly 


a casting. 





PARISH AND’ BINGHAM PRESSED 
STEEL PARTS, altho far lighter in weight, Above is shown one of the 
are stronger and tougher than castings—they 250 presses with which our 
will not break under shocks or strains. Weight piers: 
and shape are always uniform. They can be Pdr ten crate 
punched for holes without the necessity of strictly modern heat treating 
drill jigs. When delivered to you they are Saneaes 00 case ter oe 
completely finished—no machining is neces- sae ad 
sary. Furthermore, they can be made much 
more rapidly and at much lower cost to you. 





Our engineers are specialists in designing 
suitable substitutions for castings, and in pro- 
ducing heavy gauge pressed products. 


Let us know if you would like our co- 
operation. 





GS) Gin 


Builders of Automobile Frames and Steel Stampings 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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gency proved one of the gravest con- 
cerns of the whole year. 

Owing to the ceaseless price infla- 
tion from month to month, the iron 
niarket naturally experienced stimula- 
tion, to which it must be added that 
brisk business commenced in the 
building trade in the spring of the 
year throughout the whole of Ger- 
matiy. Orders were given for hun- 
dreds of thousands of dwellings. Nu- 
merous factories resumed repairing, ex- 
tending, and modernizing their works, 
which they were compelled to suspend 
during or after the war. Others erect- 
ed new plants as substitutes for the 
losses incurred at Lorraine, Luxem- 
bourg, and Upper Silesia. The “flight 
from the mark” began to take a firm 
hold of everybody. Whoever had 
any money to spare, invested it in 
real values. Although home business 
slackened temporarily in the begin- 
ning of the summer, by August a 
most violent demand set in, until in 
the autumn the enormous price in- 
flation as well as the money and cred- 
it stringency forced the desire to buy 
into narrow limits. Nearly all the 
large industrial reconstruction pro- 
grams were suspended toward the end 
of autumn and a large number of or- 
ders for boiler plants, engineering in- 
stallations, structures, etc., were can- 
celled. 

Fuel Limits Output 


The extraordinary boom could be 
utilized only partly, as nearly all in- 
dustrial establishments suffered through- 
out the year from fuel shortage and 
thus compelled to curtail pro- 
duction. The coal shortage was due 
in the first place to the compulsory 
deliveries to France and Belgium, for 
which an increase of from _ 1,600,000 
tons to 1,900,000 tons monthly was 
demanded. It was quite in vain that 
the German government repeatedly ap- 
plied for a reduction, especially with 
regard to the deliveries of coke, and 
that it undertook to deliver in its place 
larger quantities of lignite. France 
not only flatly refused this request but 
increased her demands for coke to 
such an extent that deliveries amount- 
ing to .40 per cent of the entire Ger- 
man monthly production of coke had 
to be made during the last few months. 


To counteract the coal _ shortage 
English coal had to be introduced in 
large quantities. Coast establishments, 
large industrial areas in the middle 
and south of Germany and even some 
of the works in the Ruhr district had 
to feed a part of their works with 
English fuel. According to official 
statistics, the imports of English coal 
amounted from July to September to 
5,750,000 tons, which is equivalent to 


were 
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nearly 50 per cent of the imports of 
the year 1913. In spite of all exer- 
tions, 24 blast furnaces had to be 
banked for the time being owing to 
shortage; of fuel. 

The gipply of ore and scrap on the 
other hand was fairly satisfactory. 
Scrap from France, Belgium, and 
England has been bought to a con- 
siderable extent. Altogether 550,000 
tons were imported during the first 
nine months of last year. The price 
was invariably adapted to world mar- 
ket level and amounted in the middle 
of November to roughly 70 shillings 
($15.75) per ton for the best steel 
scrap. 

Notwithstanding that again and 
again great unrest could be observed 
among the working classes owing to 
the inflation wave, the German iron 
and steel industry on the whole has 
been spared the calamity of great 
strikes. 


Output Barely Maintained 


the utterly insufficient 
preliminary con- 


Apart from 
supply of fuel all 
ditions existed for an increased pro- 
duction of iron and steel. Since no 
official production statistics have been 
published as yet, we have to rely up- 
on estimates based upon the business 
reports published from time to time 
and the communications of the vari- 
ous iron and steel associations. It 
can be estimated that during the 
first 10 months the production amount- 
ed to roughly 6,000,000 metric tons of 
pig iron and 8,000,000 metric tons of 
crude steel. The increase in iron 
and steel production by roughly 10 
per cent as compared with the pre- 
ceding year can be, generally speak- 
ing, explained by the following three 
causes. In the first place, a large 
number of works have started new 
or reconstructed plants. New blast 
furnaces have been erected, steel works 
extended and rolling mills modernized. In 
this connection may be mentioned the 
August Thyssen Hiitte, the Dormun- 
der Union, the Peiner Walzwerk, and 
the Stahlwerk Henningsdorf of the 
A. E. G. Great savings have been 
effected by all smelting works dur- 
ing the course of the year owing to 
more rational methods adopted for 
purposes of obtaining greater heat 
economy. A special heat economy sta- 
tion has been established in every 
industrial district, with the object of 
supervising the heat economizing meth- 
ods in all the various works. The 
main share, however, of the increase 
of production may be traced back to 
the imports of fuel from abroad. 

In spite of most strenuous efforts, 
the German smelting works have been 
quite unable to meet the huge demands 
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of the finished steel producers. The 
blast furnaces and steel plants in 
the Ruhr district have not been able 
to supply more than 60 per cent of 
the quantities asked for, with the re- 
sult that large tonnages of pig iron, 
semifinished steel, and rolled steel have 
been imported. The chief districts sup- 
plying pig iron, semifinished goods, 
and girders were Lorraine, Luxem- 
burg, and the Saar. The railway ad- 
ministration has been compelled to 
place orders in Luxemburg since the 
German rolling mills are unable to 
agree to short delivery terms. Only 
small quantities have been imported 
from Polish Upper Silesia. Apart from 
black sheets imported to the south 
of Germany, English iron on the 
whole found a market only along the 
coast owing to its higher price. Total 
imports have recently been at seven 
times the prewar rate. 

Exports on the other hand showed 
a steady decline up to September, 
which registered a gain. The total 
exports during the first nine months 
of 1922 amounted to 1,889,000 metric 
tons, or 39 per cent of the exports 
during the corresponding period in 
1913. The causes of this decline may 
be traced in the first instance to the 
circumstance, that exporting is throt- 
tled in the interests of home consump- 
tion. Apart from this, however, there 
can be no doubt that the competitive 
capacity of German iron and steel on 
the world’s markets has suffered con- 
siderably, and this all the more so 
since the 6 to 10 per cent export duty 
has not been rescinded. Foreign com- 
petitors, especially in Belgium and 
France, supported by cheap German 
coke deliveries, special tariffs, etc., 
have been in a position to underbid 
German quotations all along the line. 
Successful competition with England 
has been possible only with regard to 
a few products. 


Exports to Russia Increased 


Holland has remained the principal 
market for the products of Germany’s 
iron industry. But in other German 
markets, such as Finland, Denmark, 
and the Russian border states, foreign 
competition has been observable in an 
increasing measure. With regard to 
overseas markets, India, Japan, China, 
and South America are about equal in 
importance. The exports of the Ger- 
man smelting works amounted to about 
75,000 to 80,000 tons last year to each 
of these countries. The Russian busi- 
ness, especially in wire, bars, and 
shapes, has made a good start and 
promises further favorable develop- 
ment. 

The unhealthiness of the German 
balance of trade in iron and steel 
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=—AVAMITE> 


Responded to 
The S. O. S. Call 
of the Mechanical World. 


-S-O-S- 
Service — Output — Savings 


Help was badly needed. It was an important time when Adamite responded to the 
call for assistance. The big and little mills producing big tonnages created the neces- 
sity for satisfactory relief. The wise operating men saw the “hand writing on the 
wall” — 


“You must have better rolls and heavy duty parts’’. 


It was an S O S call for help. 


Adamite Responded 


It helped in Service 
It helped in Output 
It helped in Savings 


It helps today as it helped in the days of the call of The Mechanical World for As- 


sistance. 


Adamite is the recognized Standard for measuring the performance of Rolls and Roll- 
ing Mill parts. 


DON’T BE MISLED BY—“JUST AS GOOD AS ADAMITE’’ 


MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: TywiTED ENGINEERING & FOUNDRY CO. 
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may be regarded as the gravest symp- 
tom of declining competitive capacity 
on the world’s markets, and as a 
sure sign of the coming turn in the 


tide. The re-establishment of the Ger- 
man iron industry’s competitive ca- 
pacity in a struggle against French 


and Belgian competition, as well as 
an increase in exports has now be- 
come the most vital question. 

It thus will be easily understood 
why the industry has insisted for 
some time upon the removal of ex- 
port taxes and duties and, beyond that, 
upon the reintroduction of special 
freight concessions for export. Such 
measures are all the more urgent in 
view of the fact that signs are ac- 


cumulating from day to day that a 
turn of the tide is imminent. 
Violent economic and social strug- 
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gles seem unavoidable during the com- 
ing weeks and months. They threat- 
en to assume all the more dangerous 
proportions as the foodstuff supply of 
the population has been gravely jeop- 
ardized by the failure of this year’s 


crop, and several inflation riots al- 
ready have taken place in_ several 
parts of the country. During the 


ensuing weeks it will not only be a 
question of reducing freights, wages, 
and prices, but above all a qutstion of 


inducing the workers to do more work. 


The iron and steel industry has 
prepared itself, both as regards or- 
ganization and finances, as well as it 
could for the coming crisis. Most of 
the establishments have not, allowed 
themselves to be misled financially by 
the numerically high profits made. 

All its internal difficulties are 
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aggravated by the uncertainty of 
Germany's foreign political fate, and 
the development of the reparations 
question. France is threatening an occu- 
pation of the Ruhr district and the 
sharpest compulsory measures. The ne- 
gotiations between the German and 
French industry, which were started 
with a view to a better understanding, 
unfortunately have been suspended 
again. The outlook for the future 
of the German iron industry is thus per- 
fectly uncertain and the industry is 
quite powerless and helpless with re- 
gard to its future development. The 
solution of the crisis is largely de- 
pendent upon the strength and skill of 
the new German government, as it 
is also upon a better understanding 
and a moderate reparations policy on 
the part of the entente. 


Mixed Conditions in Central Europe 


BY BRUNO SCHAPIRA 


Central European Correspondent of Iron Trade Review 


N CENTRAL Europe currency in- 

flation has continued to spread at 

a speed which borders on madness. 
Only Czecho-Slovakia has succeeded 
holding back the paper flood at its 
frontiers but this appears to have been 
done at the expense of its iron, steel, 
and coal industries, considerable parts 
of which are at a standstill. Where- 
as the Czecho-Slovakian pig iron pro- 
duction decreased last year by one- 
third, in comparison with 1921, the 
Austrian production reached two-thirds 
of prewar tonnage, that of Hungary 
half of prewar and that of Poland a 
quarter. 

The iron and _ steel 
Poland, setting aside Polish Upper 
Silesia, are developing very slowly. 
One of the principal causes is to be 
found in the state of the railways. 
A special position is enjoyed by the 
highly developed Upper Silesian iron 
and steel industries. The Upper Sile- 
sian works continue to get good or- 
ders from Germany. 

If, however, the high tide of the 
market in Germany comes to an end, 
the Upper Silesian works will prove 
to be dangerous competitors to the 
steelworks of the rest of Poland. The 
absence of coke in the country and 
the favorable state of tariffs have led 
to the importation of considerable 
quantities of pig iron and steel from 
abroad although in the spring the 
home market prices in Poland for 
bars, amounting to 150,000 marks per 
ton, were far below the world market 
prices, and the capacity of the works 
was but partly utilized. In_ strictly 


industries of 


Polish works, French influence pre- 
vails. Those of Upper Silesia are 
still in German possession. Produc- 
tion in Poland, including that of Up- 
per Silesia, amounted last year to 
650,000 metric tons pig iron and 1,500,- 
000 mteric tons of steel ingots. 

In Russia the outlook for the iron 
and steel industries is still a desolate 
one. The monthly production of pig 
iron scarcely rises above 10,000 tons, 
the steel production reaching an aver- 
age of 18,000 tons per month in a 
country where the monthly pig iron 
production in prewar times was 400,- 
000 tons. But even these small quanti- 
ties. are sold only with difficulty, as an 
appropriate means of exchange is 
wanting. The primitive barter traffic 
meets with difficulties when it comes 
to any tonnage. The iron works in 
southern Russia are trying to obtain 
working capital by exporting part of 
their stock of iron and manganese. 

For political soviet 
government has refused up to date to 
approve the treaty concluded with the 
English Urquhart group, favoring of 
late the French to whom they are 
promising acknowledgement of prewar 
return for certain political 
concessions. The German steel in- 
dustry is endeavoring to gain firm 
footing in Russia, and has concluded 
important commercial agreements with 
the Russian government. 

The only plant left in Humgary has 
secured a good supply of ore and coal 
from Czechia by treaty, thereby in- 
creasing the production of pig iron to 
10,000 tons per month and the steel 


reasons, the 


debts in 


production to 12,000 tons per month. 
The year 1922 brought a severe trial 
to the Czech iron and steel industries. 
Through the incessant climb of the 
Czech crown the industry lost its 
ability to compete in foreign markets 
because costs of production have not 
been reduced fast enough and the 
home market is contested by Austrian 
and German works. Of the 31 blast 
furnaces in Czecho-Slovakia only four 
were in blast at the end of the year. 
The Czech works united last year in 
a selling organization that fixed the 
quota for every plant, bringing by 
degrees almost all the smaller steel- 
works to a standstill. Only the three 
great companies now are working on 
a reduced scale. At the end of 1922, 
the principal part of the crisis of de- 
flation had been surmounted. 
Throughout the year Czech pro- 
ducers grappled with the task of re- 
ducing prices. Through the lowering 
of the tax and cutting of prime costs 
the price of coke decreased in July 
from 660 to 450 crowns per ton. In 
the summer Belgium was supplying 
bars at 1390 crowns per ton. Czechia, 
however, was not below 1950 crowns, 
the Czech price being, moreover, at 
the works and the Belgian price f.o.b. 
Antwerp. In November the price of 
bars was cut to 1550 crowns for the 
home trade and 950 crowns for export. 
The turnover of the Austrian iron 
and steel industries in 1922 was favor- 
able. The decline in exchange enabled 
it to supplant foreign competition at 
home almost altogether and to ex- 
port to other countries and. overseas. 
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BUDD STAMPINGS 


We have specialized a big percentage of cost out of SMALL 
STEEL STAMPINGS. _If you use small blanks, stampings 
or pressed parts, this fact should be of interest and importance 
—whether you buy or produce them yourself. To you an op- 
portunity to lower cost is vital. To usit is important to con- 


vince you that we have accomplished 


Something Definite— 


in cost reduction, the minimum of die expense, the entire elimi- 
nation of scrap loss, the most economical handling of your 
needs. Let us then “lay our cards upon the table’ and tell 
you the definite reasons why BUDD STAMPINGS are worth 


your careful consideration. You can get quick action by 


writing for more detailed information, or, better, by sending 


drawings or samples for our estimate. 


Any inquiries you may send us will be appreciated and will 


be given prompt and energetic attention. 


Address 
SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 


EDW. G. BUDD Mre. co. 


Makers of All Steel Automobile Bodies 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Stabilization of the Austrian crown 
ensuing at the end of 1922 led to an 
ebb in the favorable turn of the mar- 
ket, Czech works tried hard to pene- 
trate, and the Alpine company was 
compelled to consider wage reductions. 

In January, the price of bars, ex- 
pressed in crowns, was raised by 35 
per cent, up to 194,000 crowns per 
ton and later in the same month to 
220,000 crowns, rising in February 
to 320,000 crowns. In the spring, the 
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Alpine company put its third blast 
furnace in working order, getting its 
coke supply from Germany. Three- 
fourths of the coke used was covered 
by supplies from the Ruhr, By mid- 
year the works were provided with 
orders for six months to come. In 
July, bars reached 670,000 crowns per 


130 per 


demanding, 
in Czech crowns. 
the price of bars in gold crowns was 
ton plus a supplement 
In No- 
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price being payable in ‘Czech crowns. 

In the autumn the Alpine company 
commenced 
rency, 
vance 


invoicing 


moreover, 





in gold 
an ad- 
In October 


Czech crowns of 725 per ton. 





ton, with a supplementary charge of vember, the Alpine company had to 
675 Czech crowns per ton, In Sep-_ reduce the price of bars to 100 gold 
tember, bars climbed to 3,300,000 crowns and the additional payment in 
crowns per ton, two-thirds of the Czech crowns to 700 per ton. 





Iron and Steel Prices 


Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron. .$5.95 
Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...... 5.79 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 5.20 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51% per cent iron 5.05 
EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 53 to 63 
pbb amish ehaenates 9.50 to 10.50 


per cent 
FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 
Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 
9.00 to 10.00 


54 PT COME. ccccvcccecccese 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11.50 


9.00 to 9.50 
8.00 to 9.00 


eee Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Swedish and Norwegian 
phospNorus, 68 per cent.... 
Swedish foundry or basic, 68 
per cent 
Spanish foundry or basic, 52 to 
S4 per COMt.cccccccsccvcice 


Manganese Ore 


Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports, 29 cents per unit, nominal. 
(Equivalent to $24.67 per gross ton or 51.4 
cents per unit, duty paid, tidewater.) 


Indian 48 to 50 per cent cif. Atlantic 
ports, nominal. 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent, 29 cents 
c.i.f. Atlantic ports. 
Fluor Spar 
85 and 5% grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per ton...... $21.50 
vaeneode 
Structural rivets, Se eel 3.00¢ 
Boiler rivets, Pittsb urgh...... 3.10¢ 
Rivets, ye-inch and smaller....65 and 5 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


NUTS 
(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 
Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 


Or tapped .....eeeess $3.25 to $3.50 off list 
= punched square or hexagon blank 
eoccccesece $3.25 to $3.50 off list 


tap 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon 
nuts %-inch and larger. . -70-10-2% off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon 
nuts yy-inch and smaller........ 70-10-5 off 
Case hardened, finished, hexagon... .65-5 off 
Price t.o.b. Pittsburgh, Packages of 50. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter 


PO GREE cave cvcdece cdecentes 50-10-5 off 
Cee GEE od ctevcces tececceevaseeeen 50 off 
Larger and longer..........sseseseees 50 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(4% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


OE aces ceoscececaics sates 60-5 off 
0S ESE, Sea + 50-10 off 
EN rey 50-10 off 


(% x 4 inches, cold punched nuts) 


TT ‘oitock uetekésehed wieeke cha off 
all — RT ic chuiede tvs cabbite 5 off 
Pe ae 0-10 to sos off 
Plow olts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads... .50-5 off 
MOOD 5 ov vee whcvpeseescocscoee +++ 30 


Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts... .50-10 = DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Bolt ends with cold punched nuts. “er 45 off Butt Weld 
ls DONG 5b Wace obadaiicdecbes 0-10 off 4.inch +37% 49% 
Rough stud bolts with nuts........... 450 DG -clodchcvccates. +18 tS 
HERS DARED: candadeht ol meen +34 +46 
Wrought washers .............. $5.75 off list 14-inch .............. +18 +30 
. SOOM. khuvessdntsdes +17 +29 
Steel Pipe Lap Weld 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers, carloads 2 and 2%-inch.......... 15 
Butt Weld 3 to 4-inch.........00- 2 7 
Black Galvanized 4% to 6-inch........... 1 + 7 
$4-inct Lf 9 ts ew 49 23% SERED cc cccvnssvveccoce +4 + 8 
i$ ans Pec cascocsans 55 29% 
EE do dhididinnienn wh tiinties 60 46 ; 
= See 64 $334 Boiler Tubes 
1 to 3-inch....... Po 54% L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
p We 
EOE cite ccdanssoseasl 47% 13-inch cee 
ge A gtchpgectiges 63 51% its , Waren i mbsseuksoeeeee % to 9% off 
gy ot creeeemabeeebee: 60 ay ae i» Shox sla a og off 
9 10 Inchon 59 Te Wak. 
REAMED AND DRIFTED : 
Butt Weld Ne leek CHARCOAL IRON a 
1 to 3-inch.......+-+ee00s 64 52% ie cv cc hoe alent t 
; Lap Weld SE tttet hid ocscatccsvce 4 
DGGE ton vinbecctecevcced 45% 2% to 3-inch.......... 9 
2% to G-inch.........00+- 61 49% Fab GU catiibndtd. «iccchentese OF 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
- A Butt Weld . 28% SERED ccesbiensace 
MG bine ceeue sooeoocese 4 1 ER oe 
i and Hé-inch ooo 1000 $1 Fo ones pgneceeibageapeete 
AMR .ccccccccvccccees 57 464% Uy EG Nal. clades dtecccces 30 
DO dieecgenecseetate’ 62 51% a 34 
1 to 1%-inch TeTTELTLI LT 64 53% yi 9. nate nga ahaa ta 38 
2 to 3-inch.......00.200+- 6S Spe GRO WN GWs. rectus decccsse.., @& 
dint Lap Weld 46% Fee Me ndinedsctsnovecrac 35 
2% to 4inch...........00 61 50% sing, SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
4% to 6-inch ppp ey Heyy 2 60 49% -In TOPO OEe eRe eee eee eee eee 
7 to er a a 56 43% 3% Op Bch vecddenKatabadescece 45 
9 te IS-dnthackovsscsdcces 50 37% SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG BOILER TUBES 
Butt Weld Extras: 
i  ncidinistaene ooh 46 36% Add $8 per net tom for more than four 
M% to 1%-inch.........++- 49 39% gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
to 2%-inch..........0.- 41% cent to theoretical weight. 
Lap Weid Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
SE ctossacknambacteods 36% and not over 26 feet. 
2%, to édmth.....sc0.s00 47 38% Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter than 
MEE WE MII. cc ccc ccscees 46 37% standard gase to be sold at mechanical tubing 
FS Ge iis btinsceeses 42 29% -” and discount. 
ntermediate sizes and gages not listed 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers, carloads 
THREADS AND  - eames 


above take price of next larger outside 


diimeter and heavier gage. 
SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Butt Black Galvanized Base Discounts 
% and -inch......... + 7 +33 Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........ 85 off 
SAME cocgueveccccess 26 Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........ 83 off 
BE GRER ccc cccsccccesace 32 17 Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent........ 82 off 
1 to 1%-inch.... Lap Weld 34 19 Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. 
: SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE AND 
god ih "Soon artgin SEAM reat TUBES 
246 to Glnch...:...20200- 32 19 et prices per foot, 
7 to 12-inch. ......ss0000. 30 17 eee Re 2S. Sate 
PLUGGED AND REAMED eee ar ° seus “ 
Two points less than above ERED on <dnadhacsthetive ll-gage 15Se 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS SPUER. dp can av ben bes be 10-gage 160 
Butt Weld 
% and }-inch.......... +15 +48 2%4- Pe eae 12- 16¢ 
SOG In clleaks tnesoceca 25 13 Hp ME Wha dbosocccsses 1l-gage 17e 
Sete DB deo.chobed 32 18 Tit. cMoastcnnnth 10-gage 19¢ 
© OD Boece ciccccnes 34 20 
é Lap Weld Stee occcvccccocnccsce 7-gage 34e 
DER <. ccancnht 1iavedess 17 DEGREE. »conmnaneheneh 9-gage 13¥e 
2% ta 4-inch.........0005 33 21 SEEN wc cescdoecdesee 9-gage 53¢ 
4% to 6-inch............- 32 20 SIGCHI wvccccsesicsece 9-gage 5Se 
F Op esc ctvcccveepece 25 13 Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
9 to 12-inch........... ee 8 lengths. 





, 
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LINK-BELT SILENT CHAINS 
DRIVE THE MACHINERY 
THAT PRODUCE “HUDSONS” 


N the automobile industry, where 

quality and quantity production 
go hand in hand, Link-Belt Silent 
Chain is used extensively—by Ford, 
Willys-Overland, Hudson, Reo, 
Cadillac, Packard, Maxwell, Dort, 
Studebaker, and others. 


At the Hudson plant, over 117 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives are 
transmitting power efficiently and 
economically. Power is being saved, 
production kept up to a maximum, 
and the quality of the work main- 
tained to a high standard on the 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA — 
New Yorn = 





« Angeles 
wer Lintreethh, 
4 SON Cv. CHICAGO 


K-BELT | 






IRON TRADE 






















%v 


machines these drives operate. The 
positive, non-slip action and uniform 
speed of Link-Be't Silent Chain, 
assures this. The above are only a 
few of its many advantages. 


It may be a far cry from your prod- 
uct to that of motor cars. But your 
power transmission problems are 
much the same. Why not let our 
experienced engineers help you, as 
they helped the Hudson Company? 


Send for 128-page price-list data- 
book No. 125. 


1044 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Prederich Woble. Starke Bite 
c 604 Carondetet Bide 


Flexible as a Belt— 
Positive as a Gear— 


, 620 Furst Avenue. 8 fectore. es, 
|. Ore . . 201 First St New (irieane  - 
. Street Bureinanam Ale 
= yw *- et we 3m) Gees Ee 
“a 7 


YORK. Woaeord" Bids Cnertene TLAS rexAs “) ‘an oe 









More Efficient Than Either. 
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118 IRON TRADE 
= 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Spoveent aovdndeces ebeunuace ane 
oe sekehb es diatialion « ‘ 
Bello liicsccccccecc: Bee New Yorke 0.000002. S.14e 
GRR EBa Gs dae dt-des the 0bce 2.80¢ Philadelphia ............+++. 3.10 
SI oo), ccocaduindves od 2.95c to 3.10¢ Philadelphia, Yy-inch ........ 3.30c 
an. theccccedibécan 2.91¢ wan Francisco .........+ «- — 
| RRO RRR Eps x 3.00¢ ttle weceeeceereeseenes . 
SE 3.04¢ Dn does cdces ean 3.00¢ 
SEED, . . dade weheren wat 3.00c ly GUE actsesestsveeanetes 3.15¢ 
San Francisco .........+++++ 3.40c Los Angeles ...........++++ 3.75 
SED “nec 66 dceebuseens ecco 3.600 NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS 
2. oul oussavenseiioletées bY Rosen. Peimch ..cccecceees peo 
* BU) ccceeceeseseesseeeoe VIC j§=BUMBIO csceseeesseeeteeseee le 
ED FINED i acc dv ctsnvénves 3.50c Salona P adicmeuesenesenens ate Soe 
DL .ovebbewsdbcsounhs .75¢ to 4. 
IRON BARS UOMO Sccaccucsarderese . 3.706 to 3.76¢ 
ee. c6cct's odeavebeues ve DRE: SEE sv cccdingg ieee gehcos 3.95¢ 
PEED “ccucbcecnecbsobicnee 3.10c PD «666 sgubeud caeene ° 4.19¢ 
COED “cco cchcvaaee dpeseus 2.80¢ Philadelphia ........ eseceves 3.85¢ 
rt secuanebeule amines i _ seaneate esvottecenbence Pr 
ie GS cvccccccsccccceecese ° OBCEIS Bec cccccoceccecccccse . 
Dt EE «ch cccecscaatbees 3.04e St. toa 7 cess pbtouedsnecdi e 4.10¢ 
Philadelphia se i ebeetwanes 3.00c ht, Mn nado vcctaccehtele 4.25¢ 
Retin tas accudibidectins 2.90¢ BE och 00 st vate ches 4.70¢ 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL . NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS i 
OO ar Te 3.165¢ Bafile ee ae ae aes 4.85¢ 
DEED. cocccccocesdébe 3.20¢ icago biting: alge hte Go 8 org 4.85c 
Chicago sere eeeennee 2.90c Cincinnati Cw OO heat aeke 4.00 
Cineionati yea cee —~ Re eteaah = 
Cleveland Bite TREN «on eercnccerevess . “m 
seas 310e en hdck te baedaudee . 
pay eecece 3 i4e New York 5o0 whoa tceneoetes 4.80c to 4.90c¢ 
Philadelphia 3 10¢ ——— - eee cocecscccese one 
i iakaiees 3.40e SOS TURNED oicseesoness ease 
an... T60q SAE tle oe ee eee eee eee eee eees y 
Se. Leale 300¢ ED cc0 o0 0 cud bueaidadote 4.95¢ 
| it $-100 
Les Angeles 3'60e EE hues eestesdheaen .10¢ 
NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEET 
ab less awadtabbebe sek 6.40c 
Titan needasesess.  * 2. MO BED ccaccoceceeveneseses 5.85¢ 
LDR ea: RE EPR ae 5.85¢ 
ce awedbeneneseseetes)). + RO” REIEEEND Sere cc cccccsccccaese 5.20¢ 
eeebabbbeoseccetosce: -. | Bee SRBUURES 6 cc ccccccvcedsbsece 5.40¢ 
1 TS ae 5.40c 





Coke By-Products Prices 
Hold Firm 


(Concluded from Page 83) 


a decided improvement in both pro- 
duction and demand. The year ended 
with heavy commitments for motor 
fuel, but on the other hand a shortage 
twas found in toluol, solvent naphtha 
and commercial xylol. 

Production of sulphate of ammonia 
during the first quarter was limited, 
' 


New York 

Phi phia 

San Francisco 

Seattle ... 

St. Louis 

Los Angeles 

SD  Cinevcedhethastveene 

DN  Gions anuivewetoncnene 

GND vcncdabecteciccsaces 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 71 

eee 

New York : 

OS ET 3.80¢ 

San Francisco ........... ase 4.05¢ 

DEE os tcendi comand ae 4.35¢ 

Los Angeles ........--++> ‘ 4.40¢ 

HOOPS 

DOOR Seescdccsesvehes i sac 4.75¢ 

PE ~c civacodegehiel aocece 4.10¢ 

CRevEEED occccccccccalbbe s 3.7le 

DGGE - occccesccccccsomec« 4.20¢ 

> eae. 4.39¢ 

Philadelphia ..........+« deve 4.25¢ 

GONE. adisovcssescoe otihsee $.00¢ 

COLD ROLLED STEEL 

Boston (rounds) ..... Glasses 4.00c 

Boston (shapes) ..... oihae co 4.50c 

Buffalo (rounds) .........+.- 3.95¢ 

Buffalo (shapes) ........ S008 4.45¢ 

Chicago (rounds) ........... 3.80¢ 
a ( D atdecccccee 4.30¢ 

Cincinnati (rounds) ........ 3.75¢ 

Cleveland (roun costweuce 3.75S¢ 

Cleveland (shapes) ........- 4.25¢ 

Detroit (rounds) ...........- 3.80¢ 

Detroit (shapes) ........+++ 4.30¢ 

oS epee 3.90¢ 

New York (shapes)......... 4.400 

Phil delphia (rounds) ...... ° 3.85¢ 

Philadelphia (shapes) ....... 4.35¢ 

San Francisco (rounds)...... . 5.00c 

Seattle (rounds) ............ 5.25¢ 

Los Angeles (rounds)........ 5.10¢ 





with domestic demand light and ex- 
port demand fair. 

While the coal strike started April 
1, the by-products plants felt this to 
no great: extent until mid-summer. 
The usual yearly contracts with the 
domestic fertilizer trade were made in 
June and this under the circumstances 
placed quite a burden on production. 
About Oct. 1 several plants fell behind 
on their contracts. Production since 
the early part of September gradually 
increased until at the end of the year, 


when the output was normal approxi- 
mately. Export buying dropped of in the 
early spring and there was practically 
none over the remainder of the year. 
Japan and Java, usually large buyers, 
did not close on their normal tonnage. 
The domestic price on sulphate of am- 
monia, showed a slight upward tendency 
throughout the year. 

The market on naphthalene in flakes 
and balls reflected great steadiness, prices 
being unchanged until near the end of 
the year. 


Composite Market Record 


Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1917-1922, Compiled by Iron Trade Review 


November ........ 
October 


December ........ 


yet agp lee 
4 


January 
Average for year.. 
1917 


Average for year.. 70.10 





~ perry, 
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Boumne-F uller 
Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 













If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 
regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 
Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 
uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 
and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 





















THE 
BOURNE-FULLER CO. 


Iron, Steel 
Pig Iron 
Coke 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 
Cincinnati 
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ron and Steel Production 


Compiled By IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Pig Iron 


~Stacks- 
No. In 
1997 
January 376 «311 
February + 374 308 
March 377 304 
GID onbiacdas 378 «327 
RR a 391 329 
TR ale 6 ait 392 341 
SP errr 396 «335 
AUSU |... cscece 397 (329 
September ..... 399 329 
October nha Se 
November ..... 398 226 
December ..... 398 154 
WORE) scveceerecese 
1908 
January 398 139 
February 401 150 
Mare acddeocce 398 154 
April ..... 398 146 
May evtecerecs 396 145 
po Pree 395 154 
July 397 166 
RU oie 0 0 8 399 «6181 
September ..... 399 189 
October ....... 400 200 
November ..... 402 212 
December ..... 403 221 
BOE ead 66006 adsageds 
1909 
Tanuary 406 234 
February 407 233 
Ons Se 406 229 
April 406 224 
BUOY iD chade cscs 407 236 
, pe aaa 408 240 
Sree 409 258 
FREES sank 0 0 0 0 412 278 
September ..... 413 297 
QeteReP coc ccee 413 309 
November ..... 414 311 
December ..... 416 314 
LINE + nde s ceeded . 
1910 
January ......% 416. 311 
February .. 417 311 
re 417 310 
ABTE cnvcieccees 418 291 
i eer 421 206 
BUND Tacnmeees 420 271 
DP. 2 sdbbn cece 420 254 
a 422 244 
September ..... 420 234 
SOURED. ake sce 421 230 
November ..... 421 218 
December ..... 421 193 
We evettnsdecéce 
1911 
January 421 210 
February . 421 226 
MERGE eccbecess 421 236 
pe ae 421 220 
MEGe Bibaes cece 421 206 
pT ee ae 421 202 
DUR Sebaedececes 423 196 
August ........ 423 206 
September 423 216 
October ....... 421 214 
November ..... 421 214 
December ..... 422 215 
PT Sdnendeesecdesas 
1912 
January + 421 227 
February « 422 235 
BERNER « canes + 420 237 
SS ere 421 239 
a? | ot éeceeean 423 243 
jene oveucnian 424 242 
Me csctvawaee 422 245 
ae eee 423 255 
September ..... 419 262 
October ....... 422 280 
November ..... 423 289 
December ..... 423. 291 





Total 


2,174,801 
2,047,036 
2,186,709 
2,226,708 
2,291,030 
2,237,420 
2,253,243 
2,243,656 
2,174,148 
2,359,690 
1,820,558 
1,234,733 


25,299,732 


081,813 
.086,809 
229,856 
155,122 
.168,002 
, 106,300 
.228,604 


88,620 


2,682,702 
25,337,002 


2,599,995 
2,429,525 
2,588,736 
2,477,700 
1,871,388 
2,288,279 
2,158,124 
2,103,793 
2,048,461 
2,086,205 
1,910,385 
1,779,899 


26,840,314 


1,766,658 
1,781,285 


1,973,918 
2,092,061 
1,999,100 
2,032,301 


23,198,601 


,806 
796 
529 
7,621 

03,341 


052 
098, 


02,567 
00,163 
44,454 
2,683,645 
2,639,562 
2,777,292 


29,325,513 


2. 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


Output 
pom daily 


41 
37 
5 
433,737" 
4 
5 
4 





69,509 
73,109 
70,539 
74,223 
73,904 
74,580 
72,685 
72,376 
72,471 
76,119 
60,685 
39,830 


34,316 
37,476 
39,672 
38,504 
37,677 
36,876 
39,632 
44,065 
47,208 
50.764 
$2,744 
55,602 














-Stacks=- Output—— 
to. In Total v. daily 
1913 
January 423 297 2,287,800 89,929 
February 423 306 2,778,670 92,095 
Marek wocecsta 423 278 2,562,823 89,123 
MGs ceccece 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 
BETES 4 ce ccces 421 285 2,716,825 90,865 
ON SP 422 283 2,816,883 87,229 
DE: vows ctdaced 422 264 2,658,275 82,525 
August ....-+-+. 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 
September 425 258 2,594,098 83,137 
GQle°OMOF ...ccce 425 244 2,439,924 21,933 
November ..... 424 225 2,529,960 74,322 
December ..... 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 
 aneosa 0+ 00 20S aEee 30,652,767 
1914 
January 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
February 423 219 1,888,607 67,450 
OO” SI: 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 
Pe Pee 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
EOS “Se cecccest 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
Ie capecen ces 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 
TT oc cageveee’ 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 
Pees oon: ces 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 
Scptember 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
W°CCMOY 4. os. 422 W2 1,767,227 57,007 
November ... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 
December 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
Dl, 4s anh oebdwabue 22,970,926 
1915 
January 421 165 1,591,924 $1,323 
February 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 
BEOTED « ccrces 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 
April 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 
eer 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 
June 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 
~ Se ewe re 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 
August ...... 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 
October ...... 420 276 3,120,340 100,656 
November .... 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 
December 421 295 3,201,605 103,278 
WOU idsccce déuete¥s 29,573,161 
1916 
January 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 
February 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 
BEOQGER. idbcsce 422 315 3,327,630 107,343 
April 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 
May 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 
June 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 
i ere 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 
pT eT CTT 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 
September 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 
October . 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 
November 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 
December 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 
MGEE bocécedachcases 39,019,123 
1917 
Tanuary 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 
February . 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 
oS Pee 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 
ROTO Vevctec 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 
BOP éccsantee 425 340 3.413. 677 110,119 
— 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 
UP se ceciam 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 
August ctor 431 355 3,238,970 104,483 
September .... 431 344 3,140,742 104,691 
October 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 
November .. 434 344 3,198,597 106.620 
December . 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 
Fetek -sasedsiati ° . 38,164,976 
1918 
January . 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 
February 435 319 2,318,242 82,794 
SR cwvesien 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 
April 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 
i? osscbisat 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 
= 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 
eR” cc cseees . 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 
eee .oncese 439 371 3,378,479 108,983 
September 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 
October «. 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 
November . 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 
December 435 351 3,434,114 110,602 


Fetal cvccccecce 


. 38,437,488 








—Output—— 


-Stacks- 
No. In Total Av. daily 
1919 
jequery «e+ 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
ebruary ..... 435 311 2,943,347 105,270 
March ....... 435 279 3,088,02 99.614 
April ......... 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
DER ccoduuen . 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
FD oc dundee 433 199 2,134,028 70,467 
FT. oclipstvs 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 
August ..... . 432 266 2;742,081 88,453 
September 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 
October ...... 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 
November 432 252 2,407,369 80.244 
December 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 
Total Te. eee 30,578,730 
1920 
Tanuary 432 285 3,012,373 97.172 
February 432 30S 2,984,257 102,904 
BOE a cwence 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
April 433 278 2,752,670 +1,754 
Dy. eGaeseees 433 297 2,991,825 96,510 
June 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
Ss bans om 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 
August ...... 434 306 3,145,536 101,168 
Septemter .... 434 317 3,124,306 104.173 
October ...... 435 290 3,288.34 06,075 
November .... 435 255 2,935.08) 17,836 
December 435 202 2,700,26% 87.105 
mn as eucnt+ cae 16,400,96% 
1921 
January 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
February ...... 436 155 1,927,088 68,906 
March 436 103 1,593,542 51,447 
SL ‘etote o o's oie 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 
Bee yee 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 
June . 436 74 1,064,007 35,465 
te ag 435 69 864,642 27,892 
August . 435 69 954,901 30,802 
September 435 84 985,795 32,857 
October ....... 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 
November ..... 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 
December ..... 429 123 1,642,775 52,992 
rds: s ¢ oeaaledaen 16, 506,564 
1922 
OO, 430 127 1,545,804 53,090 
February ...... 429 139 1,630,180 58,220 
Sao 429 155 2,034,784 65,638 
gl a 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 
SNe vcaveute 427 175 2,309,348 74,495 
ay 427 191 2,362,455 78,748 
jp ills 427. 170 2,403,030 77,517 
August 427 143 1,810,665 58,408 
September 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 
Perea fo «cvs ox 2d 218 2,629,655 84,827 
November ..... 428 240 2,846,110 94,870 


In gots and Castings 


By Ame-'can Iron and Steel Institute 


Ingots Castings Total 
| Ate 25,154,087 946,832 26,094,919 
ES 23,029,479 646,627 23,676,106 
30,284,682 966,621 31,251,303 
eee 30,280,130 1,020,744 31,300,874 
in Oe 22,819,784 693,246 23,513,030 
| 31,284,212 866,824 32,151,036 
veges 41,401,917 1,371,763 42,773,680 
zs 43,619,200 1,441,407 45,060,607 
i So 43,051,022 1,411,410 44,462,432 
re 33,694,795 976,437 34,671,232 
PSS 40,881,392 1,251,542 42,132,934 
Re 19,184,084 559,713 19,743,797 


Monthly Ingot Output 


Gross Tons 


87.5 per cent Indicated 
1922 of capacity total 

January 1,593,482 1,820,000 
February ........ 1,745,022 1,995,000 
March 2,370,751 2,710,000 
PO SS Sree 2,444,513 2,800,000 
OS Reape 2.711,141 3,100,000 
yan ies ald ccenem 2,634,477 3,010,000 
i drewseceknons 2,487,104 2,840 000 
August a's Ométiced 2,214,582 2,530,000 
September ....... 2,373,779 2,710,000 
ES ee ee 2,872,415 3,280,000 
November ....... 2,889,297 3,300,000 
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Built To Reduce Conveying Costs 


Brownhoist Products 


Heavy Dock Machinery 
Locomotive Cranes 
Monorail Trolleys 

Concrete Bunkers 
Chain Conveyors 
Belt Conveyors 
Coal Crushers 
Bridge Cranes 
Buckets 


Literature on request 


BROUWNHUIST 





IRON TRADE 


Brownhoist idlers are made of seamless steel tubing; mounted 
in heavy one-piece brackets and fitted with Timken Roller 
Bearings. Accurately machined, perfectly aligned through- 
out and practically dust proof. 




















The first cost is of course important in choosing belt conveyor 
equipment. But, because that cost is spread over a long period of 
service, up-keep is a more important factor. 


Realizing this, Brownhoist Belt Conveyors have been designed to 
reduce up-keep cost to a minimum. 


Up-keep in belt conveyors is measured by wear on the belt and 
on the idlers and by power requirements. Brownhoist idlers are 
designed to give perfect alignment and a minimum of frictional re- 
sistance. Timken Roller Bearings are standard in all Brownhoist 
idlers and each bearing is greased by means of a high pressure 
lubrication system. 


These features undoubtedly make the Brownhoist idlers last longer 
and assure longer life for the conveyor belt. 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, New Orleans 





MATERIAL 


HANDLING 


EQUIPM EN T 
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ron ani 


CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Boston (dealers) .........0 


Decroit (dealers) 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) ° 
tSDUFER «cccccecccccees «+» 20.50 to 21.00 


+ 16.00 to 16.50 


i railroad steel New York 
«+ 13.75 to 14.25 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


STREL RAILS, SHORT 
Biemingtnt® sapedeeoreers 
CORNER. rccncomedsnsserns 


Béston (consumers) 


Cincinnati (net) 
B cccccceccesoes esece - 17.00 to 17. 


Detroit (net ton) (dealers).. 
Eastern gry a sal 
New York (dealers). 


POPP Pe eee eee eee eee 


tern EES gi seat 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops.. 24.00 to 24.50 


SHOVELING STEEL 


eo Shae eters waseeee 15.00 to 15.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS 4 SPRINGS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh «...eesceeeeees ease 23.00 to 23.50 


Be, Lewis ccvccevccccvcecs +++ 22.50 to 23.00 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
ecccccceces weeeeeee+ $16.50 to 17.00 


Chicago «ccoeseeeeers 


























eer eee eee eee ener 


FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


eee eee een ee eeee 


BOILER PLATE, CU T 
St. Lowis (dealers)...... ++ +++$10.50 to 11.00 


ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
ee eesccesesseese +++++$19.00 to 19.50 


Be, Lewle ccoccccccecosccoccee 36.0000 1690 


Iron Mill Scrap 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


— (dealers) ....ssee00+ 







chicago! IO, Biadeocs neeces 

Cincinnati, No, 1. 

Cleveland, No. 1.....+. 

Eastern Pennsylvania, ‘No. 1.. 
Bee 


Pittsburgh, No. 2 
New York, No. 1 (dealers)... 












SD veshiseintualiiicsven 
WROUGHT PIPE 
Boston (dealers) 
ffalo 
tern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 










d Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


Iron and Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE b+ mpamapee - 9 
Boston (dealers 


YARD WROUGHT 
GREED. 0 ict o05 enspinceseneann $13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, *No. 1. 17.00 to 18.00 


CITY WROUGHT 


New York, long........+++++. $13.00 to 13.50 
BUSHELING 
Ballale, Ne. 2 cccccccccses $17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago, No. 1l..sececeeeeess 16.75 to 17.25 
Chicago, No. 2...... eoeccces 10.25 to 10.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1....... eeeeee 14.00 to 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1....... evesee 14.00 to 14.50 
Cleveland, No. 2.....seeese0+ 12.00 to 12.25 
Detroit (dealers) ....seeeeee+ 10.00 to 10.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1......esee+- 17.00 to 17.50 


St. Louis, No. 1...+-seeeeeee+ 15.00 to 15.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Birmingham ...... o+seeescee «$10.00 to 11.00 
Boston (dealers) ..... eeeee 11,00 to 11.50 
DEED. socbeenecessedsecbune 15.00 to 16.00 
CORNS ov cndweredcacceseees 10.00 to 10.50 
Cosveenee .. cxchocvas6eekane’ 15.00 to 15.50 
Cincinnati (met) ......c..ee0- 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit (dealers) .....« Ive cess 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers)......../ ’y 12.00 to 12.50 
Pittsbureh .cocccewsscescvees 15.75 to 16.25 
St, Lewis cocecececveceseseses 10.00 to 10.50 


Valleys Poe eee eee CESS SEC eee 16.00 to 16.50 
CAST IRON BORINGS 





Birmingham (chemical) ...... $15.00 to 16.00 
Birmingham, borings (plain).. 10.00 to 11.00 
Boston (chemical) ........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Boston (dealers) .......sees. 16.50 to 17.00 

MEO | cadsecccccecesasbbaans 16.50 to 17.00 
COMED acccccecticctccseneere 14.50 to 15.00 
Cincinnati (net) ..... «++ 12.00 to 12.50 
CEE  sackhootesstagouet 16.50 to 17.00 
Detroit (dealers) .......+.++.. - 4 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 00 to 17.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chemicaly20. 00 to 22.00 
oo RP er 17.50 to 18.00 
New York (dealers’ price).... 12.00 to 12.50 
PED ccccéeseceeseccebue 12.50 to 14.00 
WEED 0000 canueéeheseuaaul 17.75 to 18.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 


Boston (dealers) .........++. $11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland, small ........sceses 16.00 to 16.25 
Detroit (dealers) .......+.ees- 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers).......+++ 175 
IRON AXLES 
ey nonce tnseedsbes Sy -y* to 26.00 
Boston ...ccccceceeseseseess 27.00 to 28.00 
Buffalo ..... coconenecéoosses BA00 909868 
CRIOEMD « ccccccensceces neaned 27.00 to 27.50 
Cincinnati .......0.0+. Veosere 23.00 to 24.00 
Eastern Pennsyivania ahens 0 40% 28.00 to 30.00 
New York (dealers).......... 24.00 to 25.00 
DL. can ncumes dancer eee 29.00 to 30.00 
De BAD Séccnceccscce Soncsbe 29.00 to 29.50 
IRON RAILS 
EEN cococcccccccceccocese $19.00 to 20.00 
Chicago ..ccccccccccccseesess 22.00 to 22.50 
Cincinnati ........ eseeeseess 16,00 to 17.00 
CRUE ‘cccccaccapece eeeees 18.00 to 18.50 
a RMD nc cbitudéndic< eeeees 20.50 to 21.00 
PIPES AND FLUES 
GRD Sec cedebsccecee . «+ +$12.00 to 12.50 
Cincinnati .... Save ++. 11,00 to 12.00 





Cleveland 13.00 to 13.50 
St. Lewis ccccccccccccccccess 10,90 to 13.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


DT «caccussbeanavs ocadte $16.00 to 17.00 
DD. Seen seas eshavecepers 18.25 to 18.75 
COR «. v000554e000060% +++ 17.00 to 17.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
New York (dealers) ......... + 13.00 to 13.50 
Si GE. .ahekabventsscee ce 16.50 to 17.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) .....+++.++-+$11.00 to 11.50 


Chicago, small .....eeeeee+++ 12.50 to 13.00 

Cleveland ....... coceebeccccs Mase 055.00 

Cleveland, large ..... becsee 12.25 to 12.75 

Detroit (dealers) ......+++++++ 11.50 to 12.00 
FORGE SCRAP 

RE eke ccc baaveullec 0dsb cad $10.50 to 11.00 

RP a ae 17.25 to 17.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 1. 15.00to 15.50 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
lenis ct ctine cccdce tah eae $23.00 to 23.50 
St. Lowis ...cccccccccceseees 21.00 to 21.50 

| ANGLE BARS—IRON 
Chewy scctvesscvuatenkneas $23.00 to 23.50 
Se EM ccccccscccapeeccese 21.00 to 21.50 
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Eastern Pennsylvania 





STEEL CAR AXLES 
Boston yey PE ES 
Eastern Pennsylvania ......-. 
New York (dealers) 


COP Pee eee eee ee eee 


Portes (dealers) 
Asam ook ae eesebene 21. 75 to 22.25 

Toes Pennsylvania ... ° 

New York (dealers) 


Tee e ee eee eee eee 


Iron Foundry Scrap 


CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham, iron 
Birmingham, tram car 
Boston (consumers) 


tern eons cupola 20.00 to 21.00 
York, iron (dealers).... 
Pittsburgh, iron 


BOGEN, BGM. ccccccccocoses 24.00 to 24.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ......... $20. 00 to 3. 00 
pomes (consumers) 
RES wedecudecedeel 
Cincinnati, No. 


Cleveland, cupola 
Detroit (net ton) (dealers). 

Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola. . 
New York, cupola (dealers). 
Pittsburgh, cupola 





Valleys . pesccecedboecesescoes 22.00 to 22.50 
HEAVY CAST 


Boston (consumers) 
haw ob ope ivave ce cbe 
Detroit, automobile (net ton).. 
stern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers) 
MALLEABLE 
Boston — 
> Pe Pee he 
Chicago, railroad’ 
icago, agricultural ......... 
Cincinnati, agricultural ....... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, railroad ....... «++ 17.50 to 18.50 


Cleveland, railroad, nominal. 
Detroit (dealers) 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad. 
Pittsburgh, railroad 
Pittsburgh, agricultural 
St. Louis, agricultural 
St. Louis, railroad 


Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 and 


Boston Mdeaterad 


oe eee eee eee eee eee 





eee eee eee eee 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
New York (dealers)....... 
Pittsburgh district 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


ORO eee eee 


‘LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ . 
PUNE Soceccsacececcccece 23.00 to 24.00 
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| LOGEMANN 


Double Ram Hydraulic 
Scrap-Metal Presses 


STANDARD 
In Hundreds of Mills, Yards and Plants 


Hydraulic-compressed scrap always commands 
the best prices. It is more conveniently 
stored—more economically handled—there is 
less loss from corrosion—less heat is required 





for remelting. 


Loose Scrap is worth almost nothing. 


Compare this with prices paid for “‘hydraulic-compressed.”’ 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO., mitwavKet” Wis. 





We build Balers for All Purposes 


Hand-balers for waste-paper, power and hydraulic balers for the 
textile trades, hydraulic presses for metal and waste trades. 


Also Hydraulic Shaft Straighteners, Etc. 
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European Iron and Steel Statistics 


Gross Tons 
Pig Iron Production Imports 









United : Kingdom France ee 














Kingdom France Beigium Luxemburg 
Monthly average 1912.. 729,000 405,000 192,000 184,800 Average monthly 1912.. 166,400 16,400 27,300 
Monthly average 1913.. 855,000 427,000 203,800 209,000 Average monthly 1913.. 185,900 12,900 €8,900 25,000 
Monthly average 1919.. 617,000 198,000 20,600 50,000 Average monthly 1919.. 42,400 113,100 44,400... 
Monthly average 1920.. 667,300 281,700 62.700 $8,000 Average monthly 1920.. 92.400 89,000 67,000 26,200 
Monthly average 1921.. 217,600 280,300 71,800 79,600 Average monthly 1921.. ae 38,500 | rere 














1921 fonmary ) 
35,400 120,100 125,000° 






See eeeeeeweeeee =O BFS EUV OSE UUYU CO MADTEL nce ee 






95,500 


ee eee eee eee 

| dd pt od > n-ne A)... Me | ) Meee rere g | 
eee eee eee eee 

ecooooss— eeS-lUlC_ ile STSCI TS.UCO ES —“(‘(i RS CC CC CC OCS 






130,600 






1€8,000 











Total for 1921....... 2,611,400 3,308,500 8€2,500 955,000 


434,800 $14,200 



























36,600 68,200 

































January ........ccee0- 288,000 307,000 92,700 99,900 February 55,800 } 139,000 66,900 
February ..........+. 300,100 318,000 90,300 95,200 March ....-.sseeeeee- , 67,300 105,700 
REE bpacees tenasens 389,800 370,000 116,500 130,900 April... .e ee eeeeeeees 89,100 32,400 129,000 
age Teh gaa 394,300 377,300 112,000 128,800 May .....seeeseeeeees ; 41,100 62.400 154.300 
SRR Ge, Gig 407,900 435,300 117,100 139,300 June .. 2066s eee eeeees , 73,200 ; 137.700 
fore seeds’ dons de bdde 369,200 409,300 113,100 141,500 es eae yp aye s 54,800 182,900 
ine dtecedeu te ie 399,100 421,400 125,200 147,800 August 40,300 ¢ 129,700 181,800 
CN isegceeovdawnd 411,700 440,400 151,500 147,800 Freer 70,600 50,000 175,000 
September ........... 430,300 454,600 160,600 149,400 October ...--.0+0++++- 90,600 ceeeee nee teens 
PN. -avegeecees < 481,500 495,600 172,000 162,600 BE 
2 . xports 
Ingots and Castings Production ; a 
United Kingdom France Belgium Germany 
i ~ ae Relgi L b Average monthly 1912.. ,600 41,500 124,500 482,400 
Monthly average 1912. 566 000 363-000 200.000 9 Yd ivemnae monthly 1913.. 414,100 48,200 128,800 516,900 
Monthly average 1913-. 639,000 385.000 202,300 109,000 Averane meathi; 1930.. 370300 94500 74300. 183'666 
on average ee J J P J : 
Monthly qverede 1920.. 754,700 250.200 101,300 49.900 Average monthly 1921.. 141, o . 132,700 75,900 176,000 
Monthly average 1921.. 302,100 254,500 65,000 62,300 January Cet ee 232,400 89,300 
1921 OD decent inne sei 166,9 125,800 } 294,000 } 503,600° 
{enuery ee aT eeeT 493,400 263,700 119,100 70,800 March ....-seeeeeeees 148,900 122,7 
 PeeSepSeperer' 483,500 259,600 98,400 62,000 April ...ccccsccccceecs 160,100 117,000 [  ——s_ gasess 
PT bed6 0666660660 359,100 46, 96,300 19,700 ME do sccoensacbecers 99,000 sped 241,300 


eee eee ee eee ee eee 


anatbexnsoosated 62 : 64 
2:700 2 , 192,300 
200 


eee eee weet ewes 








Tee ee eee ce ee eee 
eeee meter eeereweeee 8 444 gAVU = =6061F,IUU | O6OLFUU OOF, TU IR PES EERIEE tte weer eereee 
eee eee eee eee 


jpindooeanaers 4 193,5 176,000 


i ot. cpeewae ’ : 
; j 212,900 


Benen nenee 






eee eee ee eeee 















































November ........«««5 — 
December ........+++: 381,000 297,600 63,200 80,700 Total for 1921....... 1,700,400 1,529,900 903,600 2,110,000° 
Total for 1921....... 3,625,800 3,010,400 779,500 747,500 ee SP ee san 164,000 } 218,200 
1922 Pebruary .......ccee0- 223,400 107,000 } 198,400 170,000 
Se ee 295,800 72,300 } 208,700 
spuety se ocoebeeovees 327,500 309,000 78,400 75,600 BRUTE be co om Svcccecees 258, 400 125,800 83,900 195,500 
SPOURTY ccccdccscccce 418,800 311,800 82.700 75,100 SET Tock ben dp eeetebsocs 272,400 122,200 1 76 600 204,500 
BEOrch .ccsccccccveces 549,400 361,200 104,000 99,200 ee Pee er 4 te 236,300 180,300 _ 209,132 
ME 9660 0bd or bvsseee 404,200 319,300 95,200 98,100 DG «oc ccOPwe ct ecboce 251,700 182,100 206,200 
BE sccccccecesscceee 462,300 358,100 116,500 112,200 ee eee Pee 270,000 168,400 } 522,600 181,300 
Jaiy eb eadenwiosbebie 400,200 352,500 111,300 121.400 September .:.........- 279,200 174,000 } 223,500 
MD, ebb tl ocs0cdeoedas 473,100 362,900 112,500 125,600 NS Eee ee Oe eee 
SEER ccccccccconedd 528,400 390,300 149,100 129,200 Note—Belgian figures include Luxemburg since June 1, 1922. 
September ............ 555,900 400,300 154,900 132,600 _— . 
LO ee 565,200 423,000 179,600 136,800 *Provisional estimate. Export and import figures do not include scrap. 
A I d Steel E t dl t 
Gross Tons 
: papers Exports 1920 A aN weeds ant suas 16,308 Ht 
192 ~ ie" wo0sn ceeeu sé 17, 367,224 
Beast .cccscccesés 32,010 144,264 December .......+++ 15,120 499,780 February ........... 12,302 344,180 
RES 44,384 156,392 November .......... 50,995 434,290 January ...s0.. sees 16,913 371,570 
PS. an cucclenwabe 39,797 451,972 
MS occ cedusaeseuns 24,101 216,298 
ie coclvcces Vaan 17,292 229.616 September ....... «. $1,825 408,605 WU creda sccess 327,490 4,405,281 
A “il 15 884 197 $62 August eoessovetece 58,335 431,519 
oe Na agar gt 8612 206474 hit - ake chaleiee 32,742 419,230 Seren sashesess 168,225 $5,372,424 
March ...+++++++00s srett aos cekannanultn 40,549 392,780 esihdsshsscessh 324,565 6,442,240 
February «...+-++++- 16,216 yet Oi ia dike o wnathan 29°125 419,064 cb cwcetdtexe’ 310,891 5,947,646 
neveenesoees 00,508 os April .........ce05+ 29,681 395,583 1915.............4+ 282,396 3,532,564 



















December .......+--- 9,400 134,348 February .......... f ok siege 
November ........-- 9.296 125,492 ST 7... «ss ode eee 45,796 333,514 el 225,072 2,947,596 
October .....6-0000: 10,609 106,466 -——-- Es heal. cheese 262,457 2,187,725 
September .......... 11,743 94,650 WM Sel csccevotes 448,833 4,920,913 SAGA «oc 2pattiived 510,730 1,537,943 
ee 8,069 75,641 | RESET a 362,984 1,243,583 
BP sic -cccctcoeces 10,040 85,520 1919 SR ds oe. 00ccscthe - 205°845 964,242 
UME oo ceceeeeeene 8,260 119,021 December .......... 39,806 254,780 SOME J: cbs ck dada del 662,358 1,301,981 
BY vc ecccceeeeentes 10,915 140,987 November .......... 43,826 336,994 ys scccecsebette 577,809 1,325,740 
April ......eeceeeees 4,847 160,921 or gett 40,698 302,459 RRR a 416,000 1,010,255 
SETA. aie dheadaess 14,492 210,451 Sep-ember .......... 43,567 363,531 CBR A SAE: 266,398 1,167,674 
February ..........: 3,650 387,900 RT anaes «00 kis 28.987 396,743 IPR 1,178,797 326,590 
Bee. feuded 516,447 Oe cits «6.0 0s «4 noe tag Seddeute mets 





eee ee 





eee eee eee eee) 


eT ee ‘ 2,156,818 MD - wei 0004 ia 17,885 5 a Pa 





